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LOWER SELLING COSTS 


Three keys to cutting distribution waste: analysis, budget, control. See page 35. * 


A "FEVER CHART” FOR SALES 


The story behind Zenith’s post-war sales analysis & quota plan. See page 87.  y& 


CONTROLLED INVENTORY SELLING 


Edward McSweeney tells what it is, how it works. See page 136. wr 
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You’re certain to enjoy Whiskey at its PRE-WAR BEST...when you ask for Three Feathers! 


Blended Whiskey, 86 proof. 65% American grain neutral spirits. Try Three ‘Feathers and taste why it’s been 
enjoyed for 63 years! Three Feathers Distributors, Inc., N. Y. ... . Feather your nest—buy more War Bonds! 


THESE FEET MEAN BUSINESS 


($47,003,000* worth a year!) 


OcroBER 1, 1945 


Buy Victory Stamps from your newspaper boy 
Yep, that’s what Philadelphians spent for footwear in recent years, 
on the average, before shoe rationing came along. 47 million dollars 
—gee, we like the way that sounds! 


And if you're a budget-conscious advertiser, maybe you'll like the 
way this sounds: A large part of the total Philadelphia Area buying 
power — $2,149,036,0007 annually —is influenced by ONE NEWS- 
PAPER—The Evening Bulletin. It’s the ONE NEWSPAPER read daily 
by nearly 4 out of every 5 Philadelphians—the ONE with the largest 
evening circulation in America! 


In other words, ONE DOES IT in Philadelphia—for all such practical 
purposes as telling your story to this great buying audience — 
and THE BULLETIN is that ONE! 


*Ph‘ladelphia Area flavre, Bureau of Labor Statistics and others. 
TUnited States Census of Distribution. 


In Philadelphia—nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 
: {1} 
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oes QUIZZ1N 


and brings back a bell-ringing Boston show 


ITTLE escapes WEEI’s man-about-Bos- 
L, ton, Fred Garrigus. New Englanders 
never know where he'll pop up—and when 
he does it’s anybody's guess just what is 
likely to happen next. 

Mike in hand, Fred coaxes sleepy com- 
muters out of their morning fog in South 
Station...turns the Statler hotel lobby into 
a free-for-all forum...referees shoppers at 
a bargain basement sale. In one day's 
quizzin’ he may cover a dog show, college 
prom and four-alarm fire. Or, as they say up 
here in Boston, “Where there's a crowd, 


there’s usually Garrigus!” 
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The fun all started when those ingenious 
WEEI producers said to themselves: Why 
take pot-luck interviewing people at a fixed 
place at a fixed time? Why not let the ami- 
able Mr. Garrigus talk to people every- 
where—record the goings-on —charge it 
with a strong current of WEEI-personality 
—and give Boston radio listeners a highspot 
local show? 

Garrigus Goes Quizzin’ does that. With 
laughs. Fred is a remarkably glib ad-libber. 
He's been quizzin’ for 10 years, has written 
a best-selling book on the subject and is a 
network interview-expert. 

We gave Fred ten minutes (5:45-5:55 
P.M., Mon. thru Fri.) and he’s already taken 
in miles of Boston. If you want to cover the 
same territory* on a straight-selling route 
—just call us or Radio Sales. Garrigus 


Goes Quizzin’ is available! 


*and six other prosperous counties. 


REPRESENTED BY RADIO SALES, THE SPOT BROADCASTING DIVISION OF CBS 


Strange Cargo—with Feathers 


An air cargo salesman wondered where to get more 
express load. 


Every month, over Pan-American World Airways Lines, 
thousands of U. S. baby chicks travel to Latin-American 
countries—in special containers which have been dubbed 
“chick Pullmans.”” How about birds that might travel back 
in those containers? 


Latin America has no baby chick industry, but is rich 
in wild birds. Our zoos maintain elaborate exhibits of 
foreign birds, and there are bird farms that breed foreign 
species in this country. The logical prospect appeared to 
be a bird farm, and in due course the air cargo salesman 
had an order from the Cedar Hill Bird Farm, Landover, 
Md., suburb of Washington. The order was filled by Alton 
V. Freeman, Caracas, Venezuela, and recently flown to 
Miami, Fla., thence to destination. 


In the past, foreign birds have traveled from many 
countries by ship and train, and there have been inevitable 
losses. But this shipment of 638 feathered travelers arrived 
without loss. Most of them made the journey in empty 
baby chick boxes, gathered from poultry farms around 


Caracas. 


There were large birds, such as tropical herons and 
crows, rather bored travelers. And there were very tiny 
birds, such as the brilliantly-colored honeycreepers, tropi- 
cals such as caciques, manakins, seed-eaters, fruit-eaters, 
and chlorophonias. But the backbone of the shipment con- 
sisted of familiar United States species—finches, orioles, 
tanagers and jays, familiar inhabitants of American back- 


yards. 


Birds take to the air—but on man-made wings. 


These tropical specimens, however, have entirely differ. 
ent color schemes, making them interesting for exhibition, 
They are identical with our domestic species in bodies, 
sizes, and characteristic bird actions of each species, known 
to bird lovers. But they wear clothes made in Venezueia, 
like the gayly dressed European nts who used to 
arrive at Ellis Island—until they discovered that bright 
clothes marked them as “greenhorns,” then they came in 
American clothes. 


Because bird traffic promises to be steady, and to extend 
down into the bird-rich regions of Brazil, particular atten- 
tion is given to the comfort of feathered passengers. Birds 
that are mates occupy cabins together, while single birds 
travel in separate compartments. Dining-car service js 
varied to taste. Some travelers like halved oranges or grape. 
fruit, others, prefer seeds, and a few demand ground 
meat. The night heron is carnivorous, also the jaylike 
“motmot,”” which trims its tail feathers in the shape of a 
racket. Although brilliantly adorned, and made by Nature 
to be spotlighted, it is a shy traveler, and comes in 4 
covered cabin. 


Many of these birds can make lovable pets, as well as 
zoo exhibits. As pets, they have the advantage of being 
reasonably priced. Taken altogether, rare and common 
alike, this first shipment had a wholesale value below five 
dollars per bird. All because a traffic salesman got to f 
wondering. 


“Think Courtesy” 


That old term, for salesmen, ‘Knights of the Road,” 
will become highly appropriate if the salesmen at Arden 
Farms Co., Los Angeles, have their way. Instigated by 
Esmond L. Walker, manager of Arden’s Ice Cream Divi- 
sion, Arden’s salesmen and routemen are starting an “‘end- 
less chain” of courtesy and kindliness. 


Mr. Walker started off with Courtesy Week in his own 
organization. 


While on a business trip he was shocked to see a young 
woman, carrying an infant and a large traveling bag and 
attempting to lead a child of two or three, jostled and 
pushed by people hurrying for the train. Not a one stopped 
to help her. This prompted Mr. Walker to launch Courtesy 
Week in all Arden plants. A bulletin issued to the organ- 
ization told of the act of discourtesy he had witnessed, 
and he made an appeal to Arden personnel to help “te- 
instate old-fashioned courtesy.” As a start-off, “Courtesy 
Week” from July 16 to 21 was proclaimed and all 
members of the organization were asked to wear Courtesy 
Week Badges. The Bulletin urged: 


“Let us sincerely resolve to be courteous, kind, helpful 
and friendly—to each other, to our customers, to ouf 
neighbors, to our friends, and to all others with whom we 
come in contact—not only during Courtesy Week but 
constantly and continuously thereafter. Courtesy does pay 
dividends—dividends of reciprocal courtesy, kindliness, 
helpfulness and friendliness.” 


It even paid little dividends in cash. An Arden employe 
who gave a helping hand to another employe strugyling 
with a heavily laden truck was surprised when handed 
a bright new one dollar bill with a card carrying the 
motto, “Think Courtesy.” Throughout the plant there have 
been little happenings of this sort—and the dollar bill 
with the card was presented. All Arden employes—s.les- 
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PERHAPS NO INDUsTRY in the world converted for 
war as quickly as did radio. And perhaps no in- 
dustry has matured as greatly under the stress 
and strain of war as has radio, and WOR. 

For, months before Warsaw and the tragedy of 
Pearl Harbor, radio, and WOR, saw reflected in 
the sensitive mirror of sound a few of the vast 
changes with which it would have to contend 
during the months and years to come. — 

Under the impact of the first war it ever had to 
face, WOR began to discover resources it never 
knew it had. In the brief space of a few months 
WOR grew almost unconsciously more expert in 
the use of its own medium. It soon realized that 
programs and time and the very timbre of the 
human voice could be trimmed, paced and modu- 
lated to do unexpected and surprisingly powerful 
things. 

In the light of WOR’s role as an increasingly 
important and valuable weapon of war, commer- 
cial problems were only secondary. But there 
were problems. The split-second changes that 
affected WOR’s sponsored shows, taught the sta- 
tion to reprogram and replace with the speed of 
a finger-snap. Many of the replacements were 
advertisers new to radio and they laid their col- 
lective problem of proper time selection, program 
building and slanting, and the major burden of 
their promotion, in view of limited paper stocks, 
in WOR’s lap. 


MUTUAL 


years better than we were 


WOR met its commercial problems with cau- 
tion, but no delay. Program formulas which had 
worked in the past were speedily discarded for 
the present—and perhaps forever. New ap- 
proaches to a public stunned by war had to be 
made quickly and economically. 

How WOR succeeded, and how well, is vividly 
described in numerous success stories, and in the 
phenomenal growth of companies which once 
measured their sales in terms of two and three 
neighborhood deliveries. 

It is little wonder then, that WOR today is five 
years better than it ever was. For WOR has not 
only grown in experience, as it inevitably would, 
but in the war-spurred elasticity, speed and prof- 
itable ingenuity, with which it can more skill- 
fully use the powerful medium of radio to meet 
the great and ever-changing needs of millions of 
people in one of the greatest listening territories 
on the Eastern Seaboard. 

If we were an advertiser reconverting to meet 
peacetime demands, or the maker of a war prod- 
uct facing the threat of established-brand return, 
we'd give more than casual thought to WOR, 
a great American station which has grown 
wise, in both war and peace, in the subtle art of 
making people do and say things promptly and 


economically. 


—that power-fuli station, 
at 1440 Broadway, in New York 


YOU GET MORE 


IN ESSEX COUNTY, N. J. 


lith in Retail Sales 


Sth in Buying Income 

Sth in Food Sales 

10th in U.S. Potential 

8th in “Quality of Market” 
Ist in Family “Spendable” 


National Rankings by Sales Management 


Evening 
News 


NEWARK, New Jersey 


“One of 
America’s 
TOP 


markets” 
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men, routemen, plantmen, men and women of the office 


staffs, wore the Courtesy Badge during Courtesy Week; but ‘ 


the salesmen continue to be the principal carriers of the 
idea. 


It's proving contagious. A salesman wearing the badge 
called on a customer—manager of a super-market. He was 
asked what the badge signified. The salesman told him the 
story of how Courtesy Week started. The manager liked 
the idea and said he would start it in his organization. 
Other salesmen had similar experiences. At a luncheon 
club meeting, one salesman’s badge was spotted by a 
public relations man who became a new carrier of the 
idea. A Los Angeles Rotary Club magazine gave it pub. 
licity; a business publication, California Milk News, put 
Mr, Walker's picture on its cover and further spread the 
word. Arden salesmen continue to spread it abroad. And 
Mr. Walker says it will be standard company equipment 
the year round with Courtesy Week scheduled as an annual 
event. 


Milwaukee Baedeker 


How long has it been since you've seen a travel booklet’ 
About as long, no doubt, as its been since you've looked at 
a new electric refrigerator. And unless you are, or were 
recently, a member of the Armed Forces you won't see 
the one the Milwaukee Railroad has gotten out. It’s called 
‘Postwar Veterans’ Victory Vacations,’ and it’s written 
especially for the boys who are coming home in need of 
a little fun and relaxation. 


Two letters have been reproduced on the first pages of 
the booklet. One of them, from Lt. Col. W. J. Hotchkiss 
to F. N. Hicks, passenger trafic manager of the Milwaukee, 
was responsible for the booklet. He got the idea when he 
was catapulted into the unwilling lap of a G.I. while 
rattling along in the Paris-Calais Express. Being an officer 
and a gentleman, he apologized. 


“Can't he helped, sir,” answered the grinning G.I, 
“this ain’t the ‘Hiawatha’. 


For you who don’t follow the trains, the Hiawatha is 
Milwaukee’s pride and joy. Anyway the Colonel and the 
G.I. got into a long gab fest about the trains they intend 
to ride some day—from one end of the States to the other. 
And the Colonel, who believes a good idea is worth shar- 
ing, wrote to Mr. Hicks and said, “Why not get out a 
travel booklet just for veterans?” 


So a lot of G.I.’s, overseas, and maybe homesick to see 
every nook and crany of the land they have been fighting 
to preserve, are having a vicarious good time on the Mil- 
waukee road, via the booklet. It’s couched in a practically 
painless style—good informal copy, cartoon-illustrated as a 
happy after-thought. If the Conquering Hero feels like 
“shooting his gun” on a super-de luxe vacation bender 
he can follow the booklet’s guidance from Yellowstone to 
Alaska. If he isn’t that tired, that rich, or that pleasure 
bent he can settle for any one of a dozen tours. Yellow- 
stone, the Rockies, Washington State—any or all can fall 
in his wake, according to his fancy and his pocketbook. 
It tells him what’s available in the way of fun, scenery, 
and accommodations—gives him a wide range in all 
three classifications. And the beauty part is that the rail- 
road has the cost of everything all figured out in advance. 


In other words, Joe, “you pays your money and you 
takes your choice!” It’s there—and waiting. 
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BERTRAND 


EUGENE F. BERTRAND, after 
a year and a half on the staff 
of the War Production Board, 
has returned to Owens-Illi- 
nois Glass Co. to become sales 
manager of the Drug and 
Chemical Industries Division. 


BLANCHARD 


ROY B. BLANCHARD has 
been appointed director of 
advertising for Electromaster, 
Inc., Detroit. For the past five 
years Mr. Blanchard was ad- 
vertising executive at the 
Chrysler and Plymouth Divi- 
sions of the Chrysler Corp. 


OcTOBER 1 


» &945 


~- NEWS REEL 


HORNBECK 


HAROLD D. HORNBECK is 
made sales promotion man- 
ager of Nash Motors Division, 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. He 
succeeds N. F. Lawler who 
has been appointed advertis- 
ing manager of the company. 


DORAN 


FELIX DORAN, JR., after two 
and a half years of service as 
a lieutenant colonel of Ord- 
nance, returns to the Fleet 
Division of General Motors 
Corp. as general manager. 
Mr. Doran joined Chevrolet 
Division in Texas in 1919. 


LUND 


J. HERBERT LUND, formerly 
sales manager of Kropp Forge, 
Co., Chicago, has been made 
sales manager of the Troy 
Laundry Machinery Division 
of American Machine and 
Metals, Inc., East Moline, III 


TEVIS 


PAUL F. TEVIS has been ap- 
pointed manager of College 
Inn Food Products Co. He 
will supervise expansion of 
the College Inn sales staff 
and marketing of several pack- 
aged foods which have been 
developed by the company. 


JOHN F. REEDER, vice-presi- 
dent of Young & Rubicam 
Inc., since 1936, has resigned 
that position to become vice- 
president and general man- 
ager of Walt Disney Produc- 
tions, and a member of the 
company’s board of directors. 


SUTHERLAND 


CAPT. JUDSON C. SUTHER 
LAND (SC), USNR, who as 
a Navy deputy with the 10th 
Army helped to plan the 
Okinawa invasion, returns to 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., as 
manager of Metropolitan N. 
Y. Wine and Liquor Division. 
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WELL DONE! 


Both jobs completed and both well done, the souvenirs of 
work and war rest side-by-side waiting for time and dust 
to erase the heartaches and loneliness that seemed to per- 
meate each and every one. Her identification badge and 
his honorable service button are both badges of merit re- 
minding us of the part each has taken to bring this hard 
earned victory to the world. 

Theirs was a difficult task. They not only completed it 
well but also turned it into an opportunity to provide the [| 
material things that contribute to a happy home, and at 
the same time to prepare them emotionally to better appre- 
ciate what home means to humanity. During anxious years, 
bonds and savings have accumulated from carefully budg- 
eted factory pay, fighting pay and a family allotment, 
insuring the future they planned. Now that victory has 
brought reunion, their dream of home and happiness is 
unfolding with blissful reality. 

A perfect companion to this or any happy home is the daily 
newspaper, because nothing else can take its place. In Cleve- 
land that means The Cleveland Press and its Power of 
Presstige, which means Power to do good; Power to move goods: 


| sl: 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPES 


J 
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rs. Allen’s linoleum is wearing out—and why on 
earth should she look so pleased about that? 


Because that’s just one more good economical excuse 
for going ahead with the new kitchen-and-break fast- 
bar plan that the Allens have been poring over in 
Better Homes & Gardens. 


The country is full of Allens who have been storing 
up plans all during the war—and just as soon as the 
new things can be made for civilians they’re going to 
begin to have their new carpets, their refrigerators, 
washing machines and sectional sofas, their extra 
bathrooms and dining terraces and picture-windows. 


Better Homes & Gardens is written entirely for the 
folks whose big love is their homes—and whose money 
goes into their homes. It’s not a women’s magazine, 
not a men’s magazine; it’s for husbands and wives 
together. That’s why there’s no place like BH&G to 


sell everything that goes into homes. 


.. freedom from doubt | 


. . field research can give you | 
freedom from doubt—doubt that 
appropriations are spent most ef- 
fectively — doubt as to whether ad- 
vertising is justified —doubt of the 
advisability of spending x or y 
dollars. Field research answers the 
whys of management about adver- 
tising expenditures. It provides a 
sound sales reason why you say 
what you say and where you say it." 


Maybe it was the native affability of 
the small town in contrast to the nuts- 
|to-you and please-go-away-you-bother- 
|me attitude of the metropolis, but I 
'found it a genuine pleasure to shop in 
ithe little mountain-town of Strouds- 
burg, Pa., this past Summer. The sales- 
|people were friendly and interested. I am damned sick and tired of her. 
Somehow, they seemed to know that Hoping you are the same. 
'wars and seller's markets do not last . 


ever got.’” How about the Bossy ‘hat 
jumped over the moon? John wanis to 
know, or, for that matter, her siste: 
with the crumpled horn? Both of them 
were long-established in the nu: sery 
before Elsie ever filled a baby’s bottle. 
All I can say about Elsie, John, is that 


— from “The Why and How of Field Re- 
search” by Charles S. Wilkinson, Charles 
L. Rumrill & Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


(P. I., 7-13-45) 
Chem & Met's own field staff is 


customers want to know about the 
equipment and material they use. 
These reports are available, not to 
supplant an advertiser's own field 
studies but to highlight situations 
that he will want to study in detail 
in relation to his own situation. 


CHEMICAL 
& METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING 

A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


ABC ABP 


contributing information as to what: 


KROYDON 
COVER 


TOUGH 
SOIL RESISTANT 


WATER REPELLANT 


EYE APPEALING 


for CATALOGS 

MANUALS 

INSTRUCTION BOOKLETS 
PORTFOLIOS 

PROPOSAL COVERS 


Distributed by 
leading Paper Merchants 


HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER COMPANY 


Springfield 7, Massachusetts 
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| forever. 


| For some time to come, it seems 


bowed that some nine-million so-called 


Tories in the United Kingdom won't 
know where they're attlee. 

| Writes Hal Speckman: “Dear Harry: 
‘If our Gls ever get to Seoul, would 
you be too upset if they referred to the 
local dancing-gals as Terpsi-Koreans ?”’ 
(The gag’s still good, Hal.) 

. 


R. G. Peck says he’s still chagrined 
because an advertising agent of his 
acquaintance passed-up an opportunity 


to make advertising history by using 
the slogan he (Peck) suggested for a 
new gear-account the agent had just 
roped-in. The slogan: “Our business is 
a mesh.” There’s something with teeth 
in it, R. G. 

Maybe Sam Lapides is working for 
our local movie. The marquee read: 
“Earl Carroll Venities.” 

Slogan for the Robert M. Holm per- 
sonnel service, Philadelphia: “There’s 
no placement like Holm.” 

Lorry Balza asks if we have heard 
about the cannibal who asked the chief 
if they should start boiling the new 
missionary, and the chief's snappy 
comeback: ‘“‘No, he’s a friar.” 

a 

I had this pun left over from late 
Summer . . . Russ Branch’s observation 
that the Japs were suffering from 
atomic ache. 

John Love says the line, “Rhyme 
does not pay,” recalls that Lord Dewar 
once remarked that “poets are born— 
not paid.” The same correspondent 
quotes SM’s statement (under ‘“Cam- 
paigns & Marketing’) that Borden’s 
Elsie “has probably gotten more pub- 
licity than any cow, real or fictional, 


WOR'’s Joe Creamer thinks a cusiom 
shirt-maker might say: “There’s noth- 
ing like being cuffed properly” . . 
that a Corona or Royal Portable back- 
to-school ad might be headlined: 
“Keys to Success.” 

M. H. Williams, of Albany's In- 
sulite company, writes: “Surely it 
wasn't a sense of restraint which caused 
Scratch-Pad to pass-up the natural pun 
on President Truman’s remarks as he 
pinned the Congressional Medal on 
General Eisenhower: ‘I'd rather be 
Dwight than President’.” 

Jim Shirreffs sends me the follow- 
ing, distributed by the York, Pa., Fore 
men’s Club: 


CREDO 
I believe in the job I'm doing, in the 
firm I’m working for, and in my ability to 
get results. 


I believe that honest goods can be passed 
out by honest men by honest methods. 


I believe in working, not weeping; in 
boosting, not knocking; and in the pleasure 
of my job. 

I believe that a man gets what he goes 
after, that one deed done today is worth two 
deeds tomorrow, and that no man is down 
and out until he has lost faith in himself 


I believe in today and the work I am 


. doing, in tomorrow and the work I hope 


to do, and in the sure rewards which the 
future holds. 


I believe in courtesy, in kindness, in gen- 
erosity, in good cheer, in friendship, and 
honest competition. 


I believe there is a more important job 
ahead for every man ready to do it. I be- 
lieve in preparing for that job . . . 1/g/! 
now’. 

* 

“Nine Flat Tires Delay Van Pelts 
Auto Trip.” — Headline on_ local 
society-item. Anybody we know? 

es 

Even on tiptoes, the gal couldn t 
quite contact those paper drinkin g- 
cups. Bill Jepson came to the rescue, 
reminding her that she had “an 1m- 
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In any picture of your market... 


The Modern Half is the Better Half ! 


Have you ever watched women shop? 


Older women go easy. Their brand pref- 
erences were set long ago. They rarely spark 
to something new. Their needs are waning. 


But younger shoppers—what a difference! 


Their needs are many, their minds are open. 


Dell Modern Group 
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They're eager to try—quick to buy—new 
clothes, cosmetics, foods, furnishings. 


Does your advertising miss this younger, 
modern market? Could you use 3 million 
active buyers? 


Put your story in Dell—and sell! 


reaches the Modern Market 


vve® 


BY 


. RIES 


NATIONALS™ 
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New Economy! 
New Features! 


Here is a new type of LOOSE LEAF binding with closely 
spaced rings for extra protection against sheets tearing out 
. .« fine for thin paper now used for catalogs. 


“NUMER-RING” is strong, but light in weight . . . opens, 
closes, and handles easily . . . grips and holds sheets of 
all kinds securely. It will work out beautifully for your 
catalogs, price lists, product displays, data and rate books, 
reference manuals. 


“NUMER-RING” is economical for general catalog dis- 
tribution . . . good for limited edition, high quality covers. 


Ask your stationer, printer, or 
binder about it or write us direct for 
further information. 


We have just published a new catalog, 
describing “‘Numer-Ring” as well as 
the full new NATIONAL line of LOOSE 
LEAF CATALOG COVERS. The supply is 
limited but a request on your business 
— will bring a copy to your 

esk. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND MAKERS OF LOOSE LEAF COVERS 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


pediment in her reach.” 
* 

After writing about it for n-arly 
four years, it’s hard to believe ‘hat 
“post-war” is now with us. Here’s our 
chance to test all those fine theories 
we were tossing around like conicttj, 

. 

There will be an Eighth War-L van. 
as a hedge against the ever-present 
threat of inflation. If we can put sha/ 
one over the top, we're first-class s.iles 
men. 

a 

And, of course, there will bc. 
plethora of now-it-can-be-told stories. 
not the least of which will be the 
Army’s full-scale preparation to sci up 
a line of defense east of the Rockies. 
The Japs might have taken the West 
Coast, you know, especially if they had 
followed-up the Pearl Harbor smash. 


I shudder to think of armless men 
driving automobiles, no matter wha 
gadgets have been provided to make it 
possible. 

. 

Compared to the atom-smasher, the 
copywriter who splits an infimitive is 
strictly Small Time. 

e 

When hostilities ceased, J. C. Mor- 
gan, Mansfield (Ohio) agency-man, 
rushed into print with this Edgar 
Guestian reminder: 


It takes some level-headed plannin’ 
And some distant-horizon scannin’ 
When the old plant’s a-convertin’ 
And an order’s what we want. 


It takes a heap o’ workin’ 
And a pile o’ earnest thinkin’ 
To keep the sales-curve climbin’ 
When we haven't got a war. 


There’s that good, old competition 

No more Government commission, 

Little time for fishin’ ’n’ wishin’; 

It's comin’ a buyer's market now. 

* 

I haven’t yet recovered from the 
sensation of buying that first ten gal- 
lons of unrationed gasoline. There was 
the juvenile urge to drive somewhere, 
anywhere, just for the hell of it 

* 

If the proposed ‘‘Stratovision’’ plan 
of Westinghouse-Glenn Martin works 
out, we'll have national television and 
frequency-modulation almost. immedi- 
ately, without waiting for miles of 
coaxial cable to be laid. They tel! me 
that 14 of these Flying Radio Stations 
will provide transmission to 78% 0! 
the nation. 

. 

In an otherwise dull movie (“From 
Bowerie to Broadway”), a bright line 
popped out: “Your show is slipping.’ 
—T. Harry THOMPSON 
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' whether named Ford or Kaiser or Kettering, or 
he plain Bill Smith and Jim Jones, these men are 
truly America’s pacemakers. They are all builders. 
They are the men who do things — the men who 
will help keep America prosperous. 


AS A MARKET, these men are unique because they 


ar 
, are not only first readers but first buyers. Surveys 
prove conclusively that POPULAR SCIENCE 
families top their neighbors in ownership of all 1 
| kinds of mechanical products—automotive, house- : s 
' hold, industrial. “e. 
| Figure on these men in the days immediately : 
ahead. These men buy, and what’s more, they'll HENRY —_ has found in the machine the 
ae A ‘ means of bringing a higher standard of living 
act as a spearhead of influence to win new users for millions . . . yet at 82 he views his work as 
for products of which they approve. just beginning. He typifies, perhaps more than 
any other man, the know-how skill which is 
There is no other audience you can advertise to characteristic of today’s industrial leadership. 
quite like them. And they are yours, as a unit, 
ae only through the pages of POPULAR SCIENCE 
al- Monthly. 
vas 
Te, 
lan @ 
rks 
ind 
di- 
of a + 
== C SEfvice Miaqazine for Men 
ons 
of 
++» A NEWS-PICTURE MONTHLY FOR SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
om 
ine 
ON 
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IGURES show that folks in the 
Fort Smith area (that’s us Dilly’s) 
eat more and better food per capita 
than they do in Milwaukee, for example 
. and you know what big eaters 
those Wisconsin people are. Yes, we 
work down here and it takes a lot of 
good food to keep us going. Not only 
the bread and butter variety, either— 
but “fancy packs” as well. 
So— 


Toll Us Abovur- 


Your Cereal 
Your Coffee © 


Your Cakes 


and other good feods? 


“BUDO, 
P.$.: And Don’t Forget—You 


Can REALLY Influence 
Us Through 


Morning, Evening and Sunday—the ONLY 
advertising medium that reaches the Fort 
Smith area with EFFECT—and that’s a fact. 


Represented Nationally by 


BURKE, KUIPERS & MAHOMEY, INC. 
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Readers are invited to submit inquiries 
on Washington problems to this depart- 
ment. No charge or obligation. Address 
Washington Bulletin Board, care of SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 


Retailers Absorb Increases 


Salesmen servicing small retail- 
ers are on the spot when it comes 
to explaining why the retailers 
must, in some cases, absorb price 
increases made by manufacturers. 
Is there any official statement 
which could be displayed to show 
the formal Government rulings? 

Yes, and they should prove most 
helpful. Since the actual OPA regula- 
tions are set up in such legalistic lan- 
guage as to be difficult to assimilate 
quickly, the most useful documents are 
the press releases issued by OPA to 
explain the price absorption policy. 
They can be readily and quickly under- 
stood. Copies of all such releases may 
be obtained by writing to the Press 
Section, Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


Germany’s Economic Status 


How is it possible to obtain in- 
formation on the investigations of 
business and industrial develop- 
ments in Germany and other 
enemy countries made by the vari- 
ous U. S. missions? 

Temporarily this will be handled by 
the Office of the Publication Board, 
which has been set up to disseminate 
information on enemy scientific, busi- 
ness, and industrial development. John 
C. Green, chief engineer of the 
National Inventors Council, is the ex- 
ecutive secretary. A staff is being built 
from various agencies, such as the 
Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment, which have been curtailed. 
There is no permanent headquarters as 
yet, but inquiries addressed to the 
Office of the Publications Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will be answered with 
the information available to date. 


a 
Trade-Marked Surpluses 


Has any definite policy been 
reached on the handling of name 
or trade-mark goods which are 
among the war surpluses? 

The disposal agencies have run into 
so many conflicting viewpoints, and 
such a bookkeeping and accounting 
problem on this question, they have not 
dared to undertake the writing of a 
general régulation. 

Most decisive move was the intro- 
duction recently of Bill S. 1380 by 


Washington Bulletin Board 


Senator Ed C. Johnson to require the 
return of Government surpluses bear. 
ing a producer’s or manufacturer's 
name or trade-mark to the producer at 
no more than 50% of the original cost 
to the Government. The Bill was te. 
ferred to the Senate Military Atiairs 
Committee, but no action is likely un- 
less business sentiment becomes really 
vocal. , 


Competing with War Good: 


Reports from Washington indi- 
cate a movement to actually dump 
surplus Government-owned  con- 
sumer goods on the market regard. 
less of the effect on private busi- 
ness. Are we likely to have to com- 
pete soon with low-price surplus 
quality items sold from the surplus 
lists? 

Actually the various Government 
and Military agencies have more than 
150,000 types of items which are be- 
ing declared surplus. William S. Brad- 
ley, director of the Office of Surplus 
Property, Department of Commerce, 
has obtained an agreement with these 
agencies that the first items declared 
surplus will be those vitally needed in 
the civilian economy, and_ second, 
those showing a decline in market- 
ability. 

Bradley's recent move in urging re- 
tailers to band together and buy sur- 
plus consumer goods as a group, rather 
than as individuals, is indicative of the 
anxiety of his office to get out from 
under the tremendous load of sur- 
pluses. Minimum lot sizes will continue 
at $1,000 for retailers and $10,000 for 
wholesalers. However, business ob- 
servers in Washington don’t think most 
surplus items can move into trade chan- 
nels fast enough to avoid actual com- 
petition with post-war consumer items 
as they begin to catch up with demand. 


Commerce Plans for Business 


What will happen when the war 
agencies suspend direction of 
American business? 

The Department of Commerce will 
take an ever more active part in Amer- 
ican business, if Mr. Wallace’s plans 
are put into effect. At the present time, 
the Department is taking over many 
former functions of the WPB and 
OW/I and is expected to assume some 
of the duties of OPA. 

One of the first things to be under- 
taken by the new executives joining 
Commerce is a series of surveys that 
will establish the Department as 4 
working unit to aid business, in place 
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The country banker is one of 
America’s ablest business men and 
an unquestioned authority on the 
farmers in his community. 


Country bankers rate the readers of 
Capper’s Farmer high in two ways 
that are of interest to advertisers: 
(1) They verify that CF readers are 
farmers who farm for a living, and 
(2) that CF readers in a community 
are progressive, prosperous farmers. 


Capper’s Farmer built and maintains 
this kind of readership with farm- 
tested editorial content. 1,200,000 
farm families who till the rich mid- 
lands of this country and are “good 
at the bank” regard it as necessary 
reading each month. They look to 
both its editorial and advertising 
columns for better ways of doing 
things. 


CAPPER’S 


1945 


> 


EADERS are GooD AT THE BANK” 


WHAT BANKERS SAY ABOUT THEIR LOCAL PEOPLE 
WHO READ CAPPER’S FARMER 


“They own and operate our 
best farms.” 
H. I. Baldwin, Cashier 
Tonica (Ill.) State Bank 
* 


‘Readers are among our best.” 
C. C. Johnson, Cashier. 
Starke County Trust & Savings 
Knox, Indiana 
* 

"Our best farmers read ‘Cap- 
per’s Farmer’.”’ 

I. C. Rush, Cashier 
1st National Bank 
Washington, Kansas 
* 

They're a bunch of high class 
farmers!” 

Wayne Cahill, Cashier 
Peoples National Bank 
Georgetown, Ohio 


‘Among the most substantial 


here.”’ 
A. R. Hill, V. P. 
ist National Bank 
Burkburnett, Texas 
* 
"00% of bestfarmersreadC F.”’ 
J 


i Pate, Pres. 
ist National Bank, Carmen, Okla. 


* 


Our best fixed farmers get it.” 
Griswold (lowa) State Bank 


“Of 71 subscribers checked— 
70 are tops.” 
W. E. Van Tuyle, Pres. 
State Savings Bank, Clinton, Mich. 


“Every reader of C F is a best 
farmer.” 
V. R. Schaeffer, V. P. 
ist National Bank of 
Viroqua, Wisconsin 


“Capper’s Farmer readers are 
good farmers.” 


Northwestern State Bank 
Hillsboro, North Dakota 


* 
“Substantial farmers read it.” 
_ J. E. Draeger, Cashier 
Twin Valley (Minn.) State Bank 


* 
Most C F subscribers are cus- 
tomers of this bank.” 


Roy Whitford, Pres. 
Exchange Bank of Fairfax, Mo. 
* 


“*Capper's Farmer readers 
here are tops.” 
N. F. Van Fleet, V. P. 
Hartford (S. D.) Community Bank 


* 
*A dandy list of real farmers 
of good farms.” 
H. L. Gray, V. P. 
Farmers State Bank 
Spring Green, Wisconsin 


FARMER 


The ONE National Farm Magazine that Speaks the Farmer’s Language 


C £86 U4 AT FOU Ss 


TOWN 


Z 
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Knockout!! 
it’s 
JOE PALOOKA’'S 


New RAbpiIo SERIAL... 


a top-notch radio show with a knock-out 
sales punch. Yes, here’s an air show you 
don’t have to sell! Your clients will be 
eager to put JOE on the payroll selling 
milk, bread, good will — and almost every 
other commodity and service you can think 
of. For audition records, options and de- 


tails, WIRE, PHONE OR WRITE TODAY 


Nortd Gentrat Broapeastine SysTeM 


360 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


of the almost non-cooperative organiza. 
tion of the past 12 years. 

It is planned that Commerce wi! js. 
sue indices based on the surveys to 
show the relative factors of supply and 
demand in many fields, and where it is 
desirable, definite sales plans wil! be 
outlined. At the present time Com. 
~merce is drafting plans to aid the tex. 
tile, construction, leather, and clothing 
industries. Others will follow. 


Stores on Wheels 


What new marketing plans are 
suggested for the immediate post- 
war period? 

Traveling food stores will bring 
groceries, meats, baked goods into rural 
areas throughout the country in a man- 
ner which will directly compete with 
stores in small towns nearby. Several 
of these traveling food chains have 
already been organized in Texas and 
other Western states and it is expected 
that the plan will sooa become country- 
wide. 

As they succeed the idea is expected 
to spread to other merchandise so that 
modern trucks may carry miniature de 
partment stores into country homes. 

Manufacturers of commodities sold 
to homes will probably have to con- 
sider this new field very shortly and 
provide suitable packaging. 


Selling the World 


American assistance to Allied coun 
tries is expected to have a marked 
effect upon marketing plans in the 
coming years. 


Every effort is being made by Wash- 
ington departments to increase Amer- 
ican exports. Shipping will be avail- 
able, other countries will not have the 
merchandise to ship, and our war ex- 
perience has gained new customer for 
us in all parts of the world. 

There appears to be every likelihood 
that the Treasury Department will co- 
operate by providing means of pay- 
ment that will take care of American 
industry and, at the same time, make 
it possible for other countries to buy 
much more U. S. merchandise than 
they have in previous years. 

At the same time, the needs of for- 
eign countries will probably be to our 
advantage. The British delegation in 
Washington for instance, endeavoring 
to obtain American financial aid now 
that Lend Lease has been ended, is ex- 
pected among other things to slash im- 
perial preferential buying and cut cown 
on cartels. 

China, Russia and many European 
countries have already expressed their 
intentions of building with American 
products, provided they can be ob- 
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Significant Trends . 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending October 1, 1945 


Is Distribution Parasitic? 


WHEN FORMER ECONOMIC STABILIZER William 
R. Davis outlined a general thesis under which we should 
increase the American workers’ standard of living by 50% 
within the next five years, with this increase achieved by 
aising wages while holding prices at the present level, 
there is a Clear inference that he thinks distribution costs 
can be cut to almost nothing. 


It certainly seems doubtful that technological improve- 
ment could be made rapidly enough to absorb any such 
rate of wage increase, and if labor costs a great deal more, 
materials cost more, and nrices remain stationary, then most 
practical men believe that there can be no selling costs, or 
no profits. 


In Government circles at the present time there seem 
to be a number of men who fee! that the demand for goods 


) will be so great that selling, advertising and sales promo- 


) tion will be needless expenses; plus another group believing 


‘that each industry should get together and in collaboration 
with labor determine what the production of the industry 
should be. That production then would be allocated to 
specific mass distributing outlets on a quota basis, with no 


jit Sn 


}salesman or sales promotion needed. 


The fallacy that distribution is a wasteful and in large 
part a parasitic function is being spread again, effectively 
and officially. 


This places on the shoulders of business a public rela- 
tions job which has not been touched upon heretofore. It is 
the job of explaining to the American public just what the 
distribution function is and how it serves. If we are to 
keep 55 million employed in normal peacetime, we must 
create wants and desires for goods and services beyond any 
total the public ever wanted and bought. 


i To quote “Red” Motley of The American Magazine, 
Nothing happens in our economy until something is so/d.” 


Our present high standard of living and level of national 
income would collapse if we attempted to let ‘“U. S. In- 
‘orporated” operate on the returns from things people 
vould voluntarily buy across the counter. 


But do Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public, their labor leaders 
ind their legislators understand this? Of course they don’t, 
ind it's up to us to inform them. It’s up to individual busi- 
%Ss Organizations and associations to start an educational 
“mpaign and for this purpose nothing could be more 


‘lective than signed advertisements in print and over the 
air, 


for organizations looking for a good public relations 
heme we suggest a campaign to debunk the idea that dis- 
inbution Costs are a needless waste. There’s some wonderful 
‘sic material for such a campaign in the published volumes 
the Bureau of the Census. They show by industries and 
'y localities the many millions of our people who are de- 
Pendent upon distribution for a livelihood, each one per- 
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forming a service because that service is wanted by the rest 
of the public. 


Prices Are Sure to Rise 


HOW MUCH PRICES WILL RISE is still a question. 
One well-informed Washington commentator paints this 
kind of a picture: Unions will ask from 20% to 30% more. 
When the companies reply they can’t afford it unless the 
Government will let them raise prices, the dispute will come 
to Washington and there will be a compromise raise of 10% 
to 15%, or roughly half of what the unions ask. 


Wage increases seem definitely to be in the cards and 
so do some price increases. We can only hope that Mr. 
Truman’s new committees will shorten the haggling stage. 
The automobile union is hitting General Motors, Ford, and 
Chrysler for a 30% boost, but what they will settle for is 
probably exemplified in the Studebaker agreement which 
apparently satisfied them with a 12% raise. 


One Government official explained the other day to a 
group of business paper editors that an industry which has 
been paying one dollar an hour in wages and working 48 
hours a week (8 hours at time and a half) has been paying 
an average wage of $1.086 cents pet hour and can afford 
to raise the average wage of its employes by better than 8% 
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If these production figures are realized, and maintained 
for any length of time, it will call for more than the 
greatly exaggerated “pent-up demand.” It will call for 
hard, tough selling. Yes, for competitive selling, which 
is frowned upon by those who think that distribution 
costs can, and should, be cut to almost nothing. 
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if overtime work is discontinued, without requiring an in- 
crease in its prices. That seems a reasonable and valid 
conclusion—/f the company can market its products and 
maintain full production. 


Meanwhile the “full employment” bill continues to be 
debated—noisily and with a great lack of understanding 
between the conflicting parties. One reason for this lack 
has to do with a misconception about the “labor force.” 
Those who were brought up in the first quarter of the 
century learned a definition of the labor force in their 
economics classes which has been superseded in recent years. 


The old timers think of the labor force as only ‘‘laborers’’ 
—in factories, warehouses, stores, streets. But when Henry 
Wallace, the Committee for Economic Development and 
other ‘‘moderns” talk about the labor force they not only 
think of the conventional laboring man but of farmers, 
self-employed men and women, and government employes 
including the military forces. 


So the next time someone tells you that the goal of 54 
million, as envisioned by the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, is cockeyed because the labor force was never 
as large as 45 million people before the war ask him how 
he is defining the employables. The chances are that he 
doesn't think of self-employed people, or domestic servants, 
for example, as members of the labor force. 


Actually, according to figures by the conservative National 
Industrial Conference Board organization, there were more 
than 65 million employed at the peak of the war production 
period. This total included the armed forces. 


There would be fewer arguments if people got together 
and made sure that they were talking about the same thing. 
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Travel for salesmen is easing rapidly. Tires are 
easier to get, and will be plentiful shortly. Day- 
coach travel will remain tight for a long time to 
come, but Pullman and airline space is more plenti- 
ful, owing to a lessening in. Government demand. 
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Advertising & Public Welfare 


THE FIRING OF THE LAST SHOT did not end the 
need for an organized method of harnessing adv ertising 
power in the public interest, so argues the War Ad\ ertising 
Council, Inc:, soon to be renamed the Advertising Council 
Inc. SALES MANAGEMENT agrees with this reasoning. 


The wartime experience of the Council has shown that 
properly used, advertising can be as great a force in the 
public interest as it has been in the private interest. Even 
more significant is their conclusion, “Any business in the 
future which does not have and demonstrate a continuing 
sense of social responsibility will not find itself operating 
in a satisfactory climate.” ; 


During the war voluntary contributions of space and tim 
for the projects sponsored by the War Advertising Council 
ran at a rate of approximately 300 million dollars a year. 
The peacetime goal is a minimum of 10% of the wartime 
volume, or 30 million dollars annually. 


Every business man thinks that it is extremely important 
to work in a good business climate—but_ it’s like Mark 
Twain's celebrated remark about the weather, to the effec | 
that everybody talks about it but no one does anything 
about it. 


To our way of thinking the best way of assuring a good 
business climate is to use the forces of advertising so that) 
they truly work in the public interest and not solely in the 
interest of any one group. Someone is going to work in 
the public interest and if it isn’t business it’s going to be 
Government. 


The Council is coming forward with specific suggestions 
dealing with problems growing out of acts of Congress te- 
quiring public understanding or action, or problems certified 
as being in the public interest by a vote of three-quarters) 
of an advisory committee of informed and judicious ce 
of opinion, selected to represent the public. 


Some of the projects which might fall within the frame- 
work of the new program would include the circulation of 
authoritative medical information on tuberculosis, diabetes.f 
infant mortality. Here, for example, a very good start has 
been made through the advertising of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. Industry as a whole would amplifyf 
the educational work done by individual advertisers. 


A program could be devised to encourage wide employ 
ment and the free exchange of goods by eliminating inter 
state trade barriers. Another would be the conservation an¢ 
development of basic natural resources through soil con 
servation, control of forest fires, revival of farm woodlots 


Public welfare advertising could guide the nation's spend: 
ing and saving habits by continuing the fight against 10 
flation as long as needed, by assisting in the problems olf 
returning veterans, by continuing the campaign to lower tht 
national toll of industrial, traffic, home, and farm accidents,§ 
and by continuing to support fund raising drives. such @ 
the Red Cross and community chests. 


In urging business men throughout the country to suppor 
the new public service program, the Council declared, It 
will offer us a chance to continue to use some of ‘he grea! 
power of advertising in the interest of a better Americ. 
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Amen to that! 
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Why You Need Cost Control by 
Territory Units 

TERRITORY NO. 1 TERRITORY NO. 2 

Income 41,464 28,797 

Year No. 1 Expense 33,727 22,959 

Profit 7,366 5,838 

Income 68,937 45,683 

Year No. 2 Expense 44,010 27,298 
Profit 24,927 18,385 pas 

Income 87,812 59,008 

Year No. 3 Expense 54,610 35,939 

Profit 33,202 23,069 

Income 95,996 60,135 

Year No, 4 Expense 61,608 44,468 

Profit 34,388 15,667 

Income 100,146 51,981 

Year No. 5 Expense 63,701 41,943 

Profit 36,445 10,038 

Income 97,634 40,776 

Year No, 6 Expense 62,917 41,256 
Profit 34,717 480 (Loss) 


Three Keys to Lower Sales Costs: 
Analysis, Budget, Control 


Only when you have broken down the over-all cost of distribution 


into analyses of costs by territories, lines, products, and other 


units can you begin to discover the real sources of distribution 


wastes. Until you have these figures, your management is blind. 


SPILLMAN JONES 


Analyst 
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Ime are concealed in the general 
figure which designates your 
over-all distribution cost, you'll 
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pit HE one best way to eliminate 
confusion is to get back to 
ploy fundamentals. The ABC’s of 
a sales cost are: 
ime A—Analysis — markets, methods, 
n ance men. 
pps 2g Budget — sales volume, sales 
work and number of: men. 
C—Control — income, expense and 
pend: profit. 
ole The average over-all sales cost for 
a ~l industry or a business is of little 
dents - ue taken by itself, because the over- 
re i _ may be an average of extremes. 
, rohtadie and unprofitable segments 
» Must discovered through cost 
‘ analysis. If the industry or company is 
Pet in the pioneer stage requiring much 
"pre opment work, costs are likely to 
Am ne r, yet justifiably economical. 
. € variation between a-pioneer area 
and an 


-stablished area of operation in 
can be located. Reduction in 
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the same business, is illustrated in this 
example covering 16 years’ experience: 


Established Area 
Cost per Unit 


Pioneer Area 
Cost per Unit 


a 31 
NS 5 ox coon 3s 63 .33 
oe, ee 66 AT 
ee 66 35 
ee 61 48 
Be snk cance 43 30 
Ss 6a s6eds 34 17 
SE adn ce 17 22 
a 12 18 
Re aos ra 31 20 
a a7 
eee. aT 
WORE oki ck 22 17 
ee ee ET 
Ge cccnc 222 15 
WO onc cica, cee 14 


One company produced 25,000 units 
of volume for $18,000 in sales expense 
in 1929. In 1941, 25,000 units cost 
$6,000. It usually takes a higher cost 
per unit to get started in a market than 
it does to keep going after you get 
established. Studies of the salesmen’s 
work show that they sell over twice as 
much volume per call to old customers 
as they sell to new prospects. 

The sales cost figure may be broken 
down by products, by class of prod- 
ucts, by customers, by classes of cus- 
tomers, by markets, by sales territories, 
and by other possible units of control. 
A total cost or profit figure frequently 
covers up segments that add more to 
costs than they do to revenue. 

A product with a total income of 
3214c a unit which costs 75c a unit 
to sell obviously loses money—no mat- 
ter how large the volume. Much dis- 
tribution cost accounting is not in har- 
mony with the needs of sales execu- 
tives to get the right volume at the 
right cost for maximum profit. Records 
can be set up which will produce the 
facts needed for expense and profit 
control. Income and expense allocated 
to products and markets, to sales divi- 
sions and sales districts, give oppor- 
tunity for corresponding unit control. 
Then profitable and unprofitable prod- 


ucts, markets, sales divisions, and sales 
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the number or a saiesman’s calls 1s.) 
turn an unprofitable market into a 
profitable one. 

A customer who produces a revenue 
of $1,000 and costs $1,200 to service, 
is eating up the profits made on other 
kinds of accounts. Here is an example 
of variations in cost per unit by classes 


of markets in the same geographical 
area: 


AA markets—cost per unit.. .096 
A " oe 
B gs Teak Tien sarge ee 
G 7 pita Te i. 802 


The cost to sell in class ‘‘C”’ markets 
was over eight times as large as in 
“AA” markets. Overworking class “‘C” 
markets lost profits earned in the 
profitable markets. 

One reason for the difference in cost 
is the difference in productivity: 

Units 


per 

Year 

AA markets 2,600 
A markets 
B markets 


C markets 


sales of 
sales of 1,160 
sales of 450 
sales of 63 


In many businesses it takes almost as 
much time to see a man and get a small 
order as it does to see a man and get a 
large order. Orders can be too small 
to be worth going after and getting. 

Territories vary a lot in their income, 
expense and profit. An example of year 
to year variations between territories is 
shown in the chart on page 35. 

With a profit and loss statement on 
each territory you have the means for 
achieving profit control by territory 
units. A profit and loss control by 
markets, by customers, by product 
groups, or by products is advisable. 


Costs cannot be adequately con- 
trolled without thorough market an- 
alysis. Unless the market potential is 
known, it is not possible to know how 
much to spend or how much pressure 
to apply to get the business in each 
market; and unless it is known how 
much pressure has been put on in terms 
of what it cost, and how much busi- 
ness has resulted, it is impossible to 
know whether there is a profit or a loss. 
Let's apply this to market classes: 


produced 
produced 
produced 
produced 


Obviously the potentials in “C’ 
markets did not justify the expense of 
getting the business. 

Every one-man territory should have 
enough work to keep a man busily en- 
gaged in getting the business which is 
available at a profit. Making territories 
so small that a man capable of earning 
$10,000 a year earns only $5,000 is a 
waste of manpower, and it is just as 
wasteful of good territory to put a man 
capable of earning $5,000 a year in a 
territory which should challenge the 
best efforts of a man capable of earning 
$10,000. Both examples illustrate a 
waste of potential profit. Be inquisitive 
and ingenious enough to devise mea- 
uring rods for your own business so 
you can match up the right men with 
the right territories. 


Value of Advertising 


Some product sales are better pro- 
moted by more advertising and less 
sales expense. Here is an example of a 
$1,000,000 sales and advertising bud- 
get where an increase in the ratio of 
advertising appropriations to sales ex- 
pense was well justified: 

Annual Range 


in the % of 


Advertising Annual Range 


Expense to in the % 
Total Distribution Net Profit to 
Expense Net Sales 
40 - 49 —3- 3 
50 - 69 7-17 
70 - 86 8-25 
There is no rule of thumb on this; 


you have to experiment for yourself. 

How much advertising is enough? 
Here is an experience with one prod- 
uct: 


Average 

Advertising Profit 

Expense Number — or Loss 

Per Year of Years Per Year 
$ 73,000 4 —$21,000 
245,000 3 90,000 
375,000 5 30,000 
435,000 3 — 17,000 


It is possible to spend too little to 
make a profit. It is equally possible to 
spend too much. The problem is: How 
much is enough? Here an expense of 


Market Income 
Class Units Per Unit 
AA 2600 337 
A 1160 381 
B 450 .387 
Cc 63 404 


Typical Analysis of Performance by 
Different Classes of Markets 


Expense Profit Total Profit or Loss 
Per Unit Per Unit Per Market 
.096 241 $626.60 
.167 214 248.24 
.253 .134 60.30 
802 —.398 —25.07 


Costs Are Higher in 
“Pioneer” Territories 


Unit Sates Cost 
un Cents ey 


20 7\+~* 7~ 
AN “ch 


C) 
Year 1928 30 35 “ % 


—— denotes pioneer sales cost 
- denotes established sales cost 


Spape Work Costs Money: Year-in and 
year-out sales costs in virgin territories 


are almost always higher than sales costs © 


in territories which have been developed. | 


$150,000 to $400,000 a year showed 
some profit. The best advertising ex- 
pense for the whole set-up based on 
the demand for this type of product 
and the manufacturing facilities pro- 
vided, seems to have been between 
$150,000 and $300,000 a year. 

When it is known what it takes to 
get the job done, sales and advertising 
expense can be budgeted with confi- 
dence. It is possible to set a market 
objective on volume for every market 
and budget the sales work and adver- 
tising expense for each market. Then 
the work reported can be checked, ad- 
vertising expense incurred, volume of 
business obtained, and profit made, 
against the plan of action or budget. 
This may be done monthly, quarterly, 
or annually. 

Example of work budget: 


Budget for 1944 1944 Results 


2Ye &Ssu s 8 

Seo gels = 

20. a<U C ~ 
Market No. 1..20,000 200 168 18,460 
Market No. 2..15,000 150 5 4,358 
Market No. 3.. 5,000 50 1,991 


Sales managers should compare & 


penditures and results and then choose 
the more effective elements tor & 
Neither 


pansion of effort and expense ~ 
advertising nor sales expense shou 
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be pushed beyond the point where the 
extra dollars spent returns less than the 
dollar as a result of the spending. 
Sometimes the dollar value of payrolls 
or the price of hogs may have more 
effect on volume than the dollars spent 
for either advertising or sales. The sales 
manager, to be in control, must know 
the score. 

Good management has to consider 
the interrelationships of opportunity, 
effort, results, income, expense and 
rofit. The right amount of. expense is 
related to the market potential and the 
amount of sales and advertising effort 
which will produce the most profit 
from the opportunity available. 

Ten thousand dollars spent for 
sales under one set of circumstances 
may produce 14,000 units of volume at 
a loss. Thorough analysis of this ex- 
erience may result in spending an- 
other $10,000 to produce 40,000 units 
at a good profit. There are times and 
places when a higher price or a lower 
price has a marked effect on income 
and profit. The implications of differ- 


ent price levels should be explored. 

More advertising and sales pressure 
does not solve every distribution prob- 
lem. Sometimes better advertising and 
better directed sales effort p®oduces 
more volume and profit. This is the 
very best reason for the wide variation 
in the income of advertising and sales 
managers. Management should be paid 
for better results. 

The income from some items of a 
highly competitive nature is such as to 
justify little if any sales and advertising 
expense. On the other hand, some 
“sleepers” with high margins need, de- 
serve, and show a profit on very special 
investment in sales push allowances 
and high advertising expense per unit. 
If the direct expenses of a product, 
group of products, market, group of 
markets or any segment of the volume 
are not covered by the gross margin 
produced, isn’t it better to know and 
to do something about it? While if 
the margin justifies special effort, 
shouldn’t this too be known and taken 
into account ? 


Campaigns and Marketing 


A Bearisu Marker. . 


advertisement, in Pacific 


publications, 

War Lesson 
Fruchauf Trailer Co., Detroit, 
world’s largest manufacturers of truck 
trailers, did a slow burn when, follow- 
ing Pearl Harbor, the government 


ordered all-out production—with top 
prlorities to gun, plane, tool, and 
hundreds of other manufacturers— 
but froze motor transport equipment. 
Truck and trailer production, desper- 
ately needed to convey materials for 
the home front and for a war produc- 
tion job, was stopped. As a result, 
Fruehauf says, transportation quickly 
§ot out of balance with production, 
and hasn’t caught up yet. To make 
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is 


. for Zoom, instant-cooking whole wheat cereal. This cartoon 
the 


winning new friends for cereal. 


matters worse, existing trucking equip- 
ment was wearing out. The ending of 
the war and the reconversion that has 
followed, with more things to haul 
greater distances, has left the country 
virtually paralyzed for highway trans- 
portation. 

Fruehauf does admit that the gov- 
ernment realized its mistake—too late 
—and gradually permitted truck and 
trailer manufacturers to resume pro- 
duction. But it feels that now is the 
time, with the mistake fresh in every- 
body’s minds, to hammer home the 
necessity of always maintaining a bal- 
ance between transportation and pro- 
duction. Hence the company’s new ad- 


vertising campaign, to appear in the 
business press, national magazines and 
newspapers, will point out these and 
other facts, with little copy slanted to- 
ward the qualities of Fruehauf’s prod- 
ucts. These, the company feels, can 
stand by themselves momentarily—but 
the facts behind motor transportation’s 
failure to deliver the goods must be 
explained—and the possibility of re- 
currence cut off. 


Best Foods’ Plans 


The Best Foods, Inc., is launching 
a heavy Fall and Winter advertising 
campaign in behalf of nine of its 
products. In newspapers and national 
magazines with an aggregate circula- 
tion of over 20,000,000 the company 
will boost its Nucoa margarine. Mar- 
garine, which got into millions of 
homes that had never used it before 
the butter shortage, must now main- 
tain its sales despite butter prevalence 
in markets. The Best Foods organiza- 
tion hopes, with such a heavy adver- 
tising schedule, to hold its hard-won 
line. 

The new campaign for H-O Oats, 
Hecker’s Cream Farina, and Presto 
Self-Rising Cake Flour will be con- 
fined to newspapers and car cards. 
H-O Oats will run advertising in 37 
daily newspapers, and Presto will take 
space in 33 papers. 

For its three brands of flour 22 
newspapers have been selected by 
Best Foods. Advertising for Shinola 
shoe polishes will appear in 22 na- 
tional and 9 farm magazines, and in 
the Sunday rotogravure sections of 45 
newspapers. In addition there will be 
a separate campaign for Bixby’s Jet 
Oil; this one in magazines circulating 
largely in small towns and rural sec- 
tions. 


Silver Anniversary 


To mark its Silver Anniversary of 
coast-to-coast flying, United Air Lines 
is taking 1,000-line space in 50 news- 
papers of 20 cities along the com- 
pany’s system; full-page, four-color 
magazine advertising in The Saturday 
Evening Post, United States News, 
Newsweek, Business Week, and Time. 

Copy, prepared by N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., illustrates the manner in 
which coast-to-coast air transportation 
has been developed since the nation’s 
first transcontinental air route was 
opened in September, 1920. Achieve- 
ments: air speed has increased from 
100 m.p.h. to 200 m.p.h. Passenger 
cargo loads have grown from 400 
pounds of mail carried in the single 
engine plane of 1920 to the present 
5,000 pounds of payload. Air fares 
have been reduced from the $400 
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paid for a coast-to-coast flight in 1927 
to $119.20 now charged. Plans: 300 
miles an hour cruising speed as soon 
as four-engine planes are delivered; 


sharper reduction in transportation 
costs; greater comfort. 


Go West 

“Forward With the West,” is Tide 
Water Associated Oil Co’s., newest 
advertising campaign’s theme. Appear- 
ing in full-page four-color advertise- 
ments in Pacific Coast newspapers, the 
campaign acknowledges the impetus 
the vast war production activities, 
which sprang up Pacific-wards during 
the past four years, have given the 
West. Copy also points up the fact 
that the section is holding its gains, 
has rich resources calculated to stimu- 
late growth. 

Each Western state is, in turn, the 
subject of an advertisement calling at- 
tention to the accomplishments of its 
people on behalf of the war effort and 
publicizing the state’s potentialities 
and plans for the post-war period. 

All advertisements are illustrated 
with vigorous, forceful paintings. 
Also spotlighted in each of the ad- 
vertisements is the part that petroleum 
has played in the war, and will play 
in the peace. 

Buchanan & Co., Inc., 


is the agency 
for Tide Water. 


Dust-Stop Starts Selling 


To forcefully convince Mr. and 
Mrs. Consumer that they should de- 
mand forced-air heating and air con- 
ditioning in their new home, the new 


Apperizinc Layout. . 


advertising campaign for Fiberglas 
Dust-Stop Air Filters, sponsored by 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas, includes a 
program of insertions in six nationally 
circulated consumer magazines. 

This is believed to be the first time 
that a manufacturer of air filters has 
undertaken an over-all selling job for 
the forced-air heating and air condi- 
tioning industry. The advertising 
series will begin this month and run 
through the Winter and Spring into 
the early Summer. 

In addition the Fiberglas corpora- 
tion will sponsor a series of advertise- 
ments, also in consumer magazines, 
aimed at helping dealers increase sales 
of replacement Dust-Stop Filters. First 
of this series began in September and 
will run through the winter. 

Copy will run in The Saturday 
Evening Post, House Beautiful, House 
and Garden, and other magazines. 


Home to Iowa 


An unusual national advertising 
campaign, over the signature of sta- 
tion WMT, Cedar Rapids-Waterloo, 
Iowa, is inviting service men to make 
the state of Iowa their future home. 

First advertisement of the series 
points out that Iowa is the service 
man’s, “Land of Opportunity,” ex- 
plaining that Iowans’ income last year 
was $2,500,000, and that the per 
capita income is double that of the 
national average. Other reasons: 

Iowa holds 35 million acres with 
97% under successful cultivation. 

Iowa leads the Nation in literacy. 

Iowa’s industrial income is equal to 
its agricultural income. 


. in this model bake shop, which Armstrong Cork Co., in 


collaboration with the Associated Retail Bakers of America, is presenting as a 
service to merchants in the food field. It’s the tenth of Armstrong’s model series. 
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The signature states simply that, 
“This advertisement is sponsored by 
WMT, Cedar Rapids-Waterloo, lowa. 
600 Kc-5,000 Watts. A Basic Colum. 
bia Station.” 


Seare Picture 


20th Century-Fox Film Corp... has 
been biding its time until the FBI gave 
permission for the company to release 
its filmed-behind-closed-doors super. 
movie, “The House on 92nd Street.” 
The picture is a dramatic film story 
which tells of the safeguarding of the 
atomic bomb secrets by the FBI. 

To tittilate the public’s imagination, 
20th Century devised one of the neat- 
est promotional and advertising 
schemes ever used to garner ticket 
money. A “teaser” series, preceded by 
large-space announcements, carried in 
all New York City newspapers, were 
imagination-flames for fair. In part 
they said, “. . . to have known this 
story a year ago would have meant 
your life . . . to know it today .. . is 
a thrilling experience . . . secret of 
the atomic bomb was almost stolen by 
the enemy. . . . With the dropping of 
the first atomic bomb on Japan we 
were permitted to release. . . .” 

The teaser advertisements, simulat- 
ing photostat negatives, which fol- 
lowed were couched in terse copy, 
illustrated with eerie art. 

“The House on 92nd Street” was 
filmed partially in the D.C. head- 
quarters of the FBI. The remainder 
was shot in Manhattan, scene of the 
actual incidents, which were re-acted 
for the camera by permission of J. 
Edgar Hoover. Sections of it were 
produced amidst busy crowds with the 
aid of the FBI special surveillance car. 
which is used for secret government 
photographs. 

When the movie opens at the Roxy, 
20th Century expects the customers to 
line up around the square. 


“Any Use for a Hero?” 


Believed to be the first advertise- 
ment by a national advertiser on the 
vital theme of the importance of see- 
ing to it that returning veterans get 
suitable jobs, the mew Carstairs cam- 
paign, titled, “Have you any use for a 

ero?” is running 1,680-line and full- 
page space in 40 newspapers in 17 
cities. It’s being used also in liquor 
business publications, and in T/e New 
Yorker magazine. 

Copy for the advertisement, which 
deserves to take its place among the 
really great advertisements inspired by 
the war, was written by William 1. 
Todd. The art illustration is the work 
of John Falter, noted illustrator. The 
agency is Lennen & Mitchell, Inc. 
New York City. 
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HE National Fire Group, Hart- 
ford, Conn., has prepared for its 
10,000 agents throughout the 
country a visual sales presenta- 

tion heretofore a stranger to the in- 

surance field. 

“Visual sales presentations are not 
new,” says Newton C. Hawley, super- 
intendent of the firm’s Advertising 
Department, “but when you get into 
the field of insurance you are up 
against something unique: Nobody has 
yet Seen insurance. And we find that 
the trend is toward all-risk policies 
which cover everything from damage 
by Willie’s baseball to loss of mother- 
in-law’s necklace. So a visual in our 
business must depict the invisible and 
cover an unlimited amount of ground. 

“The life insurance companies have 
plugged heart-rending pictures for 
years; frequently a picture is flashed 
before guilty eyes of the happy family 
around a fireside, with a gaping white 
outline where ‘you’ aren’t . . . but that’s 
just a conscience teaser. We in the 
property insurance business are con- 
cerned with getting you to insure what 
you already have. 

A case in point is the recent adop- 
tion in a number of states of the so- 
talled Personal Property Floater, a 
policy which covers almost all of one’s 
belongings against almost any sort of 
damage or risk. This coverage encom- 
passes a number of risks which many 
have already been insured against un- 
der separate policies such as fire, wind, 
*plosion, theft, but the problem of 
how to drive home the much broader 
‘verages of the Personal Property 
Floater without getting lost in the 
Woods of anecdote and complications 
Clearly calls for a visual presentation. 
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“A visual presentation is a great 
help in: keeping both the seller and 
the prospect on the right track during 
a talk; giving a visual picture of what 
you wish to talk about. If a visual can 
tell what this thing is, then the sales- 
man can spend his time and talents on 
the real job of selling the policy.” 

To accomplish these things National 
Fire Group chose cartoons with their 
complete flexibility to show exactly the 
kind of damage insured against. The 
15 leading causes of loss are pictured 
in cartoons and placed in a panel side 
by side in four rows. 

To drive home the fact of how little 
simple fire insurance covers, a page is 
put over the panel of cartoons with 
squares die-punched out for all hazards 
illustrated except fire which was cov- 
ered when this page was folded down. 
“. . . But just see all these other haz- 
ards and risks of loss are not covered. 
...’ Other pages covering various com- 


This Visual Gives 
Tangibility to an 
Intangible Product 


Tue Prospect’s Seeing Eye: National Fire Group’s insurance visual 
uses the cartoon technique (below) to show types of damages cov- 
ered—encloses folders and instructions 


(left) 


for salesmen to use. 


monly held policies follow. Each page 
turned down covers a few of the 
illustrated risks, still leaving a dismay- 
ing array of risks. At this point, the 
salesman can easily say: “I would like 
to talk with you about the Personal 
Property Floater which covers all the 
risks you already cover, and many, 
many more besides. . . .” An applica- 
tion blank can then cut off time-con- 
suming digressions into the story of 
how Aunt Minnie lost her ring. 

“And best of all,” Mr. Hawley ob- 
serves, ‘this same limitation applies to 
the salesmen, too. They inevitably run 
into a lot of temptations to wander off 
into discussion of these risks, and how 
the insurance paid for everything. But 
the purpose of a salesman’s call is to 
describe the Personal Property Floater, 
and after about four minutes of run- 
ning through our visual presentation 
the agent is unavoidably at the point 
of getting down to brass tacks.” 
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INDUSTRY SHOCKER: When Texan Major General C. R. Smith 
stepped out of the Air Force uniform he’d worn for three years (as 
Deputy Commander of the Air Transport Command) he got the D. S. 
Medal, and a healthy pat-on-back from “Hap” Arnold, who referred 
to him as “one of the world’s greatest contributors to the development 
of military and global air transportation.” Early in his business career 
he turned to aviation . . . became, in record time, treasurer of Texas 
Air Transport Co. By 1934 he was vice-president of American Airlines. 
Now he’s chairman of the board. A glutton for work, it’s nothing for 
him to find the night cleaning-women carefully scrubbing around his 
feet. Likes to do his own typing; thinks the perfect week-end includes GRAPES OF KNOWLEDGE: Sixty years ago K. 
a flying tour with some nose-poking into operations which are the Arakelian, who heads the fabulous wine indus- 
heart of an airline. Collects Victorian music boxes, turns them all tries which make “Mission Bell” wines, was a poor 
on at once and marvels at their “composite beauty of tone.” Shocked Armenian boy, lately immigrated to California. 
the industry back in 1937 with a daring advertisement, “Afraid Instead of going to school and acquiring the edu- 
to Fly?” After that his passenger income outstripped mail income. cation he thirsted for, he worked 16 hours a day 


to support his family. If ever he became success- 
ful, he promised himself then, he'd help needy 
students to the education that was denied him. 
In 1944 he was ready . . . set up the K. Arakelian 
Foundation, which he started with a fund of 
$110,000. His large and scattered family got inter- 
ested, began contributing and soliciting. Now, he 
proudly announces, the fund is up to $300,000 
News has spread—applications have come from 
Jerusalem, Syria, Lebanon; from prospective doc- 
tors, lawyers—and from one student of viticulture 
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job as 
PICTURE POTENTATE: Pageant Magazine has a new editor—bouncing, ener- Servel. 
getic Vernon Pope, whose story-picture technique had zoomed Look’s circulation vhom 
to a stratospheric 2,000,000. Dakota-born Mr. Pope dreamed up his then revolu- Food, 
tionary idea of telling stories in sequences of photographs while working for the taught 
Des Moines Register. He and his wife, Elizabeth Welt, another Look alumnus, the w; 
set ups as free-lancers, began marketing their own picture sequences, left Look. honora 
They sold a total of 65 packaged picture stories to such nationals as The % spe 
Saturday Evening Post, Redbook. When he took over the ailing Pageant, Pope Ment 
(who's called Vernon by the office boy) aimed his sights at a circulation which thous f 
would give its rivals, Coronet, and the omni-present Reader’s Digest something dlus a 
to worry about. The floor of his office is always covered with pictures—he likes utriti 
to select the cream of the crop at a bird’s eye view. He hates pictures of snakes. 0c; 
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THE NEWS 


SLEEP NO MORE: The little Fisk boy is waking up again after his 
long cat-nap and actually talking between yawns. The Fisk Tire Co., 
Division of United States Rubber Co., is relighting ‘his candle, giving 
him a brand-new post-war tire to carry, and featuring him in its 
latest national advertising campaign. Fisk advertising almost ceased 
for some time, but the small “Time to Re-Tire” lad was not forgotten. 
Now he goes everywhere, telling his animal and human friends how to 
stay safe. United States Rubber Co has great hopes for their little 
salesman. If he sells tires he'll be one of the few animated trade-marks 
ever to become a success. And odds are—he'll sell. He’s never failed. 


CRAZY FOR CARS: Ralph De Palma would have been a dead loss 
to himself if he’d been born in any other age. Automobiles are 
strictly 20th Century, and he’s strictly for getting places in a 
hurry. In case you've. lost track of him since his racing days, he’s 
just been named vice-president and sales manager of Doyle Manu- 
facturing Corp., Syracuse, where he'll be in charge of distributing 
precision aircraft equipment for home and industry. In that post 
he will, no doubt, display the same drive and daring which won 
him 2,557 out of 2,889 auto races. During his 27 years behind 
racing wheels he was first to do 100 m.p.h. at the Indianapolis 
Speedway—first to hit 150 at Daytona Beach. Since he retired 
from racing, “to give the kids a chance,” he’s held merchandising 
jobs with Ford Motor Co., and Cadillac division of General Motors. 
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VITAMIN EVANGELIST: Dr. Ernestine Becker, the lady on the 
"ght, has been busy lately. She took time off from her duties as 
ssociate in Biochemistry at Johns Hopkins University, and her new 
pb as head of the Home Volunteer Nutrition Advisory Board of 
t- ‘ervel, Inc., to marry Dr. E. V. McCollum of Johns Hopkins, with 


on whom she’s worked for many years. With him she wrote the book, 
u- food, Nutrition and Health.” Baltimore claims her as a native 
he laughter, but Cornell handed her a B.S. in Home Economics, While 
us, he was a student there she helped to found the national women’s 
: honorary fraternity, Mortar Board. One of her happiest jobs was 
e 


* specialist in nutrition with the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
pe nent of Labor. But don’t tell her, if you feel that way, that nutri- 
‘ius food tastes nasty. She'll give you one of her famous lectures— 


ng Hs a tasty and nutritious meal. You'll find the story of Servel’s 
aad ‘wtrition program, which she is directing, on page 118 of this issue. 
2S, 
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Yesterdays Selling... 


... NOTHING COORDINATED ... OVERLAPPING MARKETS .. - 


MARKETING 
SALES PERSONNEL INDIFFERENCE... UNCONTROLLED 


KANSAS CITY 


Hicu-Cost: Before 
Jamison established exclusive terri- 
tories in defined geographical units, 
distributors overlapping on 
were, in 


HAPHAZARD, 


were 
territory coverage, many 
cases, spending more to get business 
than the business was worth. Now 
each distributor has a sharp-focus 
picture of his market and can con- 
centrate on helping dealers develop 


big- volume, profitable — business. 


James Jamison Co., sales agents for four hosiery mills, have un- 
scrambled overlapping territories of distributors, set up exclusive 
dealerships, and developed a factual picture of territory potentials 


in each sales area. They’re out to cut the wastes in distribution. 


A Blueprint of 
Jamison’s 


Selective 


* 
NS Distribution Plan 


NEW plan of co-ordinated 
merchandising is being used 
successfully by James Jamison 
Co., New York City, co-ordi- 
nator of production uses for four 
hosiery mills: Joseph Black & Sons Co., 
Marshall Field & Co., W. B. Davis & 
Son, and Sulloway Hosiery Mills. The 
plan comprises market surveys with a 
marketing guide for each territory in 
which the products of these mills are 
sold; sales to selected distributors, who, 
in turn, sell to groups of selected re- 
tailers on an exclusive franchise basis; 
retailer education, especially in related 
selling; selling support in the form of 
business paper advertising, newspaper 
mats, point-of-sale aids, etc. 
The program is particularly inter- 
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esting because of the careful planning 
behind the market surveys and the way 
in which the results are presented to 
distributors, not as mere rows of tabu- 
lated figures, but as information useful 
to both individual salesmen and retail 
outlets. It also demonstrates how a com- 
pany without a large advertising budget 
may attain maximum distribution by 
special planning and _ investigation. 
James Jamison Co. and the mills it 
represents are well known in the 
hosiery industry, but in their use of 
national advertising media, they cannot 
hope to compete against the Nation's 
large advertisers. Yet, from results al- 
ready attained, it seems likely that 
post-war sales will keep pace with mill 
volume swollen by war conditions, 


Based on an interview 


by Etna M. Kelley 


with 


GEORGE P. 
HALL 


James Jamison Co. 


New York City 


Maps reproduced courtesy of Hagstrom Co., Inc 


As co-ordinator of production and 
sales for the mills it represents, Jam- 
ison’s management saw that the war 
period offered an opportunity to study 
the mills’ markets—to learn where 
their output was being sold and to 
whom. An examination of Joseph 
Black & Sons Co. records disclosed that 
a decade ago 10% of the company’s 
production was sold under the brand 
name, Bachelors’ Friend Guaranteed 
Sox, and was distributed by some 70- 
odd jobbers or wholesalers. The te 
maining 90% went to a couple of hun- 
dred private packing customers, so that 
mill identity was lost. In 1941 condi- 
tions for brand identification wert 
more favorable, for 50% of Black 
production was sold through whole: 
salers under brand packing, the rest 
going to about 100 private packers. 

An opportunity to start the market 
analysis program came when the whole- 
saler who had handled Jamison’s lines 
in Boston went out of business. The 
wholesaler’s list of retail customers was 
purchased, and it was found that only 
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10 out of the total of 200 had been 
doing a really good job. A new area 
jistributor for Bachelors’ Friend Sox 
was chosen, and upon Jamison’s ad- 
vice, this Organization agreed to work 
josely with 15 cross-section stores in 
in effort to build volume. Jamison par- 
ticipated in this missionary work, send- 
ing a representative to each of the 15 
sores and naming a quota which it be- 
lieved could move—based on_ local 
population and purchasing power. The 
ores, assured that each would have 
axclusive representation of the Bache- 
lors’ Friend line, were receptive; and 
the 15 stores sold more in the ensuing 
year than the 200 which had formerly 
handled the line. 

From that beginning, Jamison has 
moved into one market after another 
ind has now evolved a more or less 
standardized procedure of co-ordinated 
selling, with modifications for local 
conditions. In each instance, the pro- 
gram starts with an analysis of the 
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dling the same line—and vice-versa. 
The wastefulness of this system was 
immediately apparent, and the dis- 
tributors welcomed the rearrangement 
of territories. 

Thirteen surveys have been made to 
date and the program has been put 
into operation in each district covered. 
After the Pacific Coast survey revealed 
the concentration of population in cer- 
tain key centers, it was felt that one 
distributor, located in San Francisco, 
could best cover the area. Jamison ap- 
pointed the six key merchants for the 
distributor, who understood that pro- 
duction would be sufficient to supply 
only 20 key retailers during the first 
year, leaving 80 other market centers 
to be sold at a later date. Under this 
arrangement, the selected distributor is 
able to make a gross profit large 
enough to justify specialized selling 
and promotional effort. If a distribu- 
tor, for example, purchased 10,000 
dozen pairs of hose in pre-war days 
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population of key cities, of smaller 
cities and towns, and of counties in 
each market; with tables showing the 
number of signed-up stores in the vari- 
ous cities, as well as cities without 
signed-up stores; the base stocks which 
each store should purchase, and the 
store's estimated potential yearly sales. 
Supplementing the tables, are maps of 
the areas, with clear symbols to indi- 
cate key and intermediate cities with 
and without signed-up accounts. 
During the course of the preliminary 
work in each trading area, maps were 
Prepared showing stores covered by 
each distributor. These disclosed amaz- 
ing facts. It was found that salesmen 
from one house might be traveling to 
within a few miles from the head- 
quarters of another distributor han- 
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and made 30c a dozen, his gross totaled 
$3,000. Jamison’s objective is to have 
25 area distributors averaging an an- 
nual volume of 40,000 dozen, so that 
in One year a company will gross about 
$12,000 on one line. As some com- 
panies sell all four lines, it can be seen 
that the plan is beneficial to both deal- 
ers and to Jamison. 

In Kansas City it was discovered that 
over a period of 17 months, a dis- 
tributor had divided shipments of 16,- 
800 dozen pairs of hose among 960 
stores; and that 722 of these stores 
had received between one and 24 dozen 
pairs. Obviously, the distributor's sales- 
men were merely taking orders, not 
selling. When this was pointed out, 
the distributor expressed willingness to 
cooperate under the new program. The 
territory was charted and the distribu- 
tor was shown the 175 key retail 
market centers most worthy of cultiva- 
tion. Within a short time, 200 mer- 
chants had been signed up and a quota 
of 22,000 dozens allocated (almost 
50% more than had been absorbed by 
1,000 stores during the 17-month pe- 
riod). The next step was to classify 
these 200 stores by groups—Grades 1, 
2 and 3 and to decide on quantities of 
stocks to be shipped to them. Jamison’s 
management is confident that as soon 
as conditions permit the necessary plant 
production, this distributor will be able 
to absorb about four times the quantity 
shipped in 1941. 


Key Marker Distrinution: Jamison 
graphically plots the revised distribution 
setup to demonstrate to distributors and 
dealers how they will be able to serve 
the cream of the market through key 
marketing centers. The new warehousing 
sevice assures rapid stock replacement. 
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With the end ot the war in sight, 
Jamison realized that it might not be 
long before conditions would be com- 
petitive. It seemed logical that in order 
to step up sales of company-branded 
hose by merchants holding franchises, 
they must be aided in their merchan- 
dising programs. This aid is taking 
various forms, such as furnishing deal- 
ers with mats for local advertising, 
with point-of-sale helps, (such as easel- 
type counter displays), and with sug- 
gestions for selling. In the case of the 
Marshall Field & Co. La France brand, 
for example, a folder accompanies the 
lacquer-finished, three-color, _ bevel- 
edged easel poster display, reminding 
dealers to display the cards in win- 
dows, on the counter, and inside show- 
cases; and to run the La France 
advertising once a month, using the 
institutional mat furnished through the 
distributor. 


Smooth-Running Program 


Still more realistic are the methods 
used to introduce the W. B. Davis 4-D 
Cushion Foot socks, which were de- 
veloped for the comfort of members 
of the Armed Forces. The sock has a 
.terry sole, toe and heel, is shock-ab- 
sorbent; and has proved to be espe- 
cially adapted for wear in frigid, 
torrid, and humid climates. 

Typical of the plan used to win 
post-war acceptance of these Cushion 
Foot socks is the one used by Mr. Hall, 
in cooperation with Frank Haarstick 
of the Famous-Barr Co. (May Depart- 
ment Store), St. Louis. While in St. 
Louis last spring, Mr. Hall, with two 
members of the Jacob Frank Mercantile 
Co. (local Jamison distributor), and 
Frank Haarstick, called on the safety 
director and the safety engineer of 
Monsanto Chemical Works, and ob- 
tained a promise from them to make 
a complete test of the socks in their 
plant. This entailed job studies of 18 
men with “tough foot jobs,” each of 
whom was to be supplied with two 
pairs of Davis 4-D Cushion Foot socks. 
Every one of these tests was completed 
with highly satisfactory results to all 
concerned, 

Similar visits were made to other 
St. Louis companies, including Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co., Midwest Pip- 
ing & Supply Co., Terminal Railroad 
Association, Emerson Electric Mfg. 
Co., and United States Cartridge Co. 
In each instance, information on post- 
war employment in the plants was ob- 
tained, safety topics were discussed, 
such as the relation of the 4-D socks 
to Safetv Toe shoes, and promises were 
obtained to test the 4-D socks without 
obligation on the part of the plant's 
management. The results of tests of 
this nature, made in St. Louis and other 
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centers, are being publicized. Photo- 
copies of two letters received from the 
Safety Director of the Columbian Steel 
Tank Company are bound into the St. 
Louis market report. 

Before Mr. Hall's entry into each 
area, a careful study is made—not only 
of the area’s population and geograph- 
ical features, but of its history, indus- 
tries, racial background and other 
characteristics of its residents as well. 
A review of Jamison’s relationship 
with the local distributor and with 
friendly merchants is made. During 
Mr. Hall’s stay there is at least one big 
affair attended not only by representa- 
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MercHanpisinc Arp: Improved point-of- 
sale helps are an important feature of 
Jamison’s modernized selling plan. This 
compact floor piece combines display 
with stock. With wisely designed units 
like this, dealers will do creative selling 


—not just “earry stocks” of branded hose. 


tives of key stores in the area, but also 
by local members of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Rotary Club, and other or- 
ganizations. The cooperation of those 
outside the hosiery world is easily ob- 
tained because they regard the Jamison 
plan as a tool for orderly reconversion 
to a civilian economy. 

The franchise agreement signed by 
retailers joining in the plan covers the 
exclusive distribution awarded the re- 
tailer; the promise of the distributor 
(with the mills’ promise implied) to 
place the retailer on the preferred list 
to obtain merchandise as soon as pos- 
sible; and the promise to furnish sales 


aids, and ideas and suygestions to 
salespeople. There is also mention of 
the distributor’s responsibility in carry. 
ing a large open stock of the particular 
brand involved, so that fill-in orders 
may be handled the day received. 

The task of installing the program 
in each market becomes successively 
easier because Jamison records progress 
in other markets in attractive bound 
booklets with an interesting text touch- 
ing upon the history of the region cov- 
ered, reproductions of correspondence 
with the distributor and with mer- 
chants in the area, and other corre. 
spondence with public officials and 
with safety directors of large industrial 
concerns. An important part of each 
portfolio is Mr. Hall’s memorandum- 
form diary, telling—in sprightly, con- 
versational style—of his approach to 
the market and his experiences during 
his stay in the region. The memos are 
likely to include reminiscences of early 
experiences with merchants and dis- 
tributors in the territory, impressions of 
the residents and local flavor: “St. 
Louis is not a ‘sweep-’em-off-their- 
feet’ town . . . it isn’t a fickle market. 
.. . Once St. Louisians are sold on an 
idea or a product, they give proper 
loyalty.” 


Area Breakdowns Given 


In addition to the text, each booklet 
contains area breakdowns of the cities, 
towns and counties, with indications 
of signed-up and non-signed-up ac- 
counts and listings of stores and quotas 
for each. There are reproductions of 
the maps for each trading area within 
the region. Also included are the pho- 
to-copy of the signed franchise agree- 
ment between the distributor and 4 
leading merchant and reprints of 
articles or other editorial comment on 
the plan. An interesting feature of the 
St. Louis brochure is a full-page list- 
ing of the “Principal Industries of St. 
Louis,” 70 of them, including such 
well known names as American Car & 
Foundry, Anheuser-Busch, Combusting 
Engineering Co., International Shoe 
Co., Lambert Pharmacal Co., Mallinck- 
rodt Chemical Works. 

Jamison’s policy of revealing all 
steps of its program has occasioned 
some surprise in merchandising circles. 
The brochure-type market studies com 
tain information and data assembled 
the hard way. Details of the plan have 
been made public to members of the 
business world, through speeches and 
interviews. Jamison is fully aware that 
competitors may be able to use some 
of this material. It is the managements 
belief, however, that if the Nations 
distributive system as a whole becomes 
stronger, the entire business structure 
will benefit. 
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The peak of the Bell System’s 
telephone shortage was in August. 
Then we had about 2,100,000 un- 
filled orders for service. 


More orders are received every 
day, but now we are installing 
telephones faster than the new 
orders come in. We will get 
700,000 telephones from July to 
December 31 this year, and 
700,000 more in the first three 
months of 1946. 


Weve tuned the comer 


Western Electric, our manu- 
facturing company, is setting up 
every machine it has that will 
make telephone equipment. 


In the next 12 months we ex- 
pect to install more telephones 
than there were in all of France 
and Belgium before the war. 


Even that will not give service 
to every one who wants it in that 
time. There are places where we 
have complicated switchboards to 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


install—even places where we 
must build new buildings for the 
new switchboards. 


But we are on our way to give 
service to all who want it—on 
our way to restore Bell System 
standards of service and raise 
them even higher. 


We are turning our facilities 
back to civilian service just as 
fast as we turned them to the 
instant needs of war. 
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About Sales Training: 


A One-Minute Editorial 
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There are more sales training plans in operation, and 
more training plans “on the drawing boards’ now than 
ever before. No doubt about it, the marketing world is 
becoming “training conscious.” 


Nevertheless, there are still thousands of firms with 
goods and services to sell, who have never done any 
training and still doubt its necessity. 


Two of today’s most powerful arguments in favor of 
investment in a training program are these: the men re- 
turning from the Armed Services have had superior train- 
ing in huge doses, and they will expect training in business 
when they return and will be receptive to it; further, 
sound training programs help to attract good sales talent 
to the company. These reasons, of course, are entirely 
aside from, and beyond, the fact that sales training lifts a 
man’s selling efficiency. 


If we are interested in recruiting good sales talent, and, 
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MAJ« DONALD M- WILDER 


on a longer-range basis, interested in attracting much 
larger numbers of young men to careers in selling, a great 
expansion of training through the various industries and 
a progressive improvement in training techniques will cer 
tainly contribute immensely to those objectives. 


We quote on this page a letter addressed to SALES 
MANAGEMENT by an officer in the Air Forces who is still 
stationed in the Pacific. In itself it is one of the most 
powerful editorials anyone could write on the subject 
of sales training. Young Major Wilder has a professional 
approach to his problem of building for himself a peace: 
time career in salesmanship. We'd be willing to wager 
on his future success in that field. He won't be interested 
in trusting that future to any company that isn’t demon- 
strating, in its own management methods, an equally pro- 
fessional attitude toward selling. The handwriting is on 
the wall, for all management men to read. 

: A. R. Hawn 
Managing Editor 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


® Cold statistics can’t show the responsiveness of circulation. Yet this is 
the most important factor to know about media. The advertising pay-off comes 
when a sales message hits home in a receptive, eager mind. You get top 
response when you reach the P.M. Mind . . . when you reach this open-minded 


man-audience . . . the readers of Popular Mechanics. You reach curious men who stop, 


inquisitive men who /ook, interested men who listen, active men who buy... 


because they have the P.M. Mind. You can get this plus value in 


advertising space . . . just put Popular Mechanics on your schedule now! 


“It is not the cause of a 
poor printer which you are 
trying. No! It may, in its 
consequences, affect every 
freeman that lives * * * * 
on the main of Americal” 


—Andrew Hamilton, Zenger’s defense 
lawyer, August 4, 1735. 


Westchester beat the gun 
by 41 years 


E hear a lot about the Boston 

Tea Party and Patrick Henry 
giving us our start on freedom. The 
fact is that it was in Westchester that 
a printer—John Peter Zenger—first 
proved that Americans could defy a 
King, and get away with it. 
His faithful reporting of the King’s 
governor trying to railroad through 
an undesirable candidate for assembly- 
man, landed him in jail for nine 
months. But his trial in 1735 estab- 
lished the principle of freedom of the 
press in America—41 years before the 
Revolution. 
And today—210 years later—West- 
chester is still a leader. As a market 
for food, for example, it exceeds 12 
states in sales volume—$118,000,000 
a year. If you aren't cashing in on this 
rich market for everything, better 
start laying your plans. Ask your ad- 
vertising agency—they'll help you. 


Here are a few advertisers who have 
cashed in on Westchester: 


Six O'clock Muffin Mix 
McCormick Tea 

Silvernip Grapefruit Juice 
Calovos 

Dif 

Martel's Sardines 

Stahl! Meyer Meats 
Quaker Oats 

Bive Bonnet Margarine 
Dolly Madison Ice Cream 


Westchester 


‘AiyNewspapers 


Covering 
“THE SILVER PLATTER 
MARKET OF AMERICA” 


Represented Nationally by the 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
New York 
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ssee* plastic hammer that will not 
mar or injure finished surfaces of 
machine parts, tools or fixtures is being 
introduced by Industrial Products Sup- 
pliers. The tough, resilient plastic head 
encases a non-ferrous metal core and 
the high grade hickory handle assures 
balance and strong striking power. The 
plastic head eliminates the danger of 
sparks when in contact with metal sur- 
faces and for this reason the hammer 
is being recommended for jobs where 
there are chemical or petroleum haz- 
ards. 


sss«s flotofoam, 4 revolutionary 
buoyant material, developed and pro- 
duced by United States Rubber Co. in 
cooperation with Army ordnance, is 
seven times lighter than cork. Peace- 


‘,time uses for flotofoam, according to 


the company, include insulation for 
homes, automobiles, trains and_air- 
planes. It is also expected to furnish 
buoyancy units for life preservers, floats 
and pleasure craft. The new material 
weighs less than a pound and a half 
a cubic foot and can be made to weigh 
as little as thrée quarters of a pound 
a cubic foot. 


«sees bagless vacuum cleaner, 
a product of Franklin-McAllister Corp., 
is scheduled to appear in stores all over 
the country by sometime in October. 
Because the motor is divorced from the 
actual cleaning unit, it has a larger 
motor with greater suction power. The 
dirt is deposited in a large reservoir 
which is incorporated into the suction 
unit. This reservoir can be detached 
and re-attached easily and quickly and 
can be emptied like a dust pan. There 
is no dirty or dusty bag to empty—no 
filters to replace. The bagless cleaner 
handles soap and water thus permitting 
the housewife to shampoo her own 
rugs and upholstery. It is claimed that 
it will extract water or any other liquid 
so thoroughly that the fabrics will dry 
in less than an hour. With this revo- 
lutionary vacuum cleaner the housewife 
has no heavy motor to push around. 
Instead she handles only a light metal 
tube which bears the various attach- 
ments and is curved for greatest ease of 
operation. Another feature of the ap- 


“SELLING SIMPLIFIED” 


By Leon Epstein, Sales Counsel 


This stimulating series of pocket-size ‘‘refresher’ 
booklets will help you sell. Several hundred thousand 
copies already distributed by tives to | 
and customers: as enclosure and give-away. Available 
titles: (1) How to Say Hello, (2) Your Name Please, 
(3) Through Sales-Colored Glasses, (4) Calls and 
Calluses, (5) It’s About Time, (6) Man Alive, (7) 
Selling Simplified, first title of series. Set of seven 
$1.35. Five tities, $1.00. Single copies 25¢ each. 
Sales Research institute, 103 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 


Coming Your Way 


Baciess: This new vacuum cleaner is 
built for greater ease of operation 


pliance is its spray gun attachment for 
use in moth-proofing or as a hair dryer. 


ssss2 positive waterproofing for 
fabrics promises to prove another one 
of those boons born of our military 
demands. The development of Soldine 
solved the problem for our Pacific 
forces of making 3000 gallon canvas 
water tanks positively waterproof. Sol- 
dine, when brushed or sprayed on 
these canvas tanks, left the fabric 
flexible to withstand folding, rolling 
or wrinkling. It also made these huge 
canvas containers immune to rot, dis- 
coloration, deterioration and flame. 
Peacetime applications for Soldine are 
expected to be many. It is believed 
that it will be used widely for all 
fabrics utilized in the outdoor, marine 
and automotive fields. Lawn umbrellas 
and cases for sporting equipment may 
soon be produced of Sol ine-treated 
fabrics. The preparation is being man- 
ufactured by the Soldine Corp. at its 
plant in Skokie, Ill. 


MORE 


; Improve your busi- sxe 
i} néss. Place your name before your) WRITE 
customers and prospects with Ex- AY Fog 


} clusive Art Calendars, Gi 
Billfoitds, Watlets, 
. Personal Estate Rec- 
ge ords, Mechanical Pencils, Safe- 
3 ty First Cases, Key S, \ 
Signs, countless other items. Inexpensive, resuittu!. 
ADVERTISERS PUBLISHING CO. - 
Dept. SM-4. | Ann Arbor, Mich. (Distributors Everywhere) 
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om Manning ...1s THE 
KNOW HOW TO KNOW WHO 


OM (RED) MANNING 
© ie to WTAM all the 
“big shots” of the sports and 
entertainment world. It takes 
“know how” to know “who’s 
who.” Cleveland’s first an- 
nouncer ever to broadcast the 
Yankee and Giants baseball 
games by television; Cleve- 
land’s first and only winner of 
the Sporting News Golden 
Trophy. Tom is first in the 
“know how” of serving Cleve- 
land fans... just as WTAM is 
Cleveland’s first station in listen- 
ing audience. ..day and night. 


FIRST in CLEVE 


Two City Slickers ... SPIKE JONES 
on TOM MANNING'S Program 


TOM MANNING and Jewish War Veterans TOM MANNING and JENNIE ERLE COX BOB HOPE, BING CROSBY and TOM 
at Lincoln Memorial Statue Service 1945 Maid of Cotton MANNING at 7th War Loan Golf Match 
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Test-Tube Approach Pries Open New 
Industrial Markets for Cyanamid 


A sale for an American Cyanamid chemical starts with a gleam in a 


scientist’s eye. He senses a potential application. Working with a 


specific company, he starts the developmental process. He comes up 


with answers, tests and re-tests for perfection. Then the salesmen 


follow through, but the technician is everlastingly at his elbow. 


Based on an interview by Terry Armstrong with 


ARTHUR J. CAMPBELL 


General Sales Manager, American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 


New York City 


S$ a company manufacturing 

hundreds of industrial chem- 

icals and selling them to 

almost every major industry, 
it is easily understandable why Amer- 
ican Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. today 
recognizes every place with a smoke 
stack as a sales prospect. 

The largest unit of American Cyana- 
mid Co., American Cyanamid & Chem- 
ical Corp. from its headquarters at 30 
Reckefeller Plaza, New York City, 
operates 19 plants producing a wide 
range of industrial chemicals; has sales 
offices in 20 American cities; and sells 
through five major sales departments. 
(See box page 56.) 

The consumer, of course, is the ulti- 
mate beneficiary of Cyanamid’s re- 
search, production and sales—though it 
is doubtful if he often is aware of it. 
As the purchaser of finished goods he 
is the beneficiary because the company 
supplies chemical ingredients, improves 
existing materials, and initiates new 
ones for all types of industries. 

How does AC&C sell to so many 
and such varied industries? The answer 
lies in the fact that its product devel- 
opment activities are an integral part of 
its sales policy. To the one-line manu- 
facturer concerned with one market, 
AC&C’s sales policy and _ practices 
might seem extremely complex. But the 
nature of the comnany’s business de- 
mands that its selling operations in- 
clude as much servicing as actual sell- 
ing. Servicing, as rendered by AC&C, 
is the basis of its sales development 


MELAMINE IS AN OFFsprRING of the com- 
pany’s parent product, calcium cyana- 
mide, a produrt at first used solely as a 
fertilizer. Used in various compounds, 
Melamine has brought about the produc- 
tion of hard and durable enamels—pro- 
vided the first satisfactory solution to the 
problem of wool shrinkage—and has 
simplified the demineralization of water. 
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activities. While the business of obtain- 
ing the actual orders for materials is 
the job of a sales organization of sev- 
eral hundred highly trained men (all 
necessarily specialists in their respective 
lines), the ground work is laid by a 
staff of technical men, researchers and 
engineers. 


yond 
10N 
EXCHANGE 


These men are not order takers but § 
serve as councilors, trouble shooters 
and “improvement engineers’ for in. 
dustry. They follow up with old cus. 
tomers to acquaint them with new f 
products or processes and new applica. 
tions for old ones. The technicians and 
engineers of this servicing staff also 
contact new industries and new com. 
panies to learn what they need so that 
AC&C may supply the needed chem. 
icals' or have its laboratories develop 
them. Their job also is to assist in- 
dustrialists in gearing their facilities 
for more advanced production. 

Backing up the teamwork of 
AC&C’s service-selling combination are 
American Cyanamid Company's con- 
trol and research laboratories where 
products are checked for required speci- 
fications and research is conducted to 
find out how to produce new materials. 
In research alone, the parent company 
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HOOSIER SONGBIRDS 


A novelty among sister-teams.. Judy and Jen are songs requested.. an accommodation which en- 
sisters. This devoted pair have won a deep place dears them to their large and loyal following. 
in the affections of audiences in the WOWO 
Tri-State area, by their daily broadcasts and 
frequent personal appearances. 


Two Judy and Jen programs are heard daily.. at 
7:30 in the morning, and at 2:15 in the after- 
noon. They are currently available for. sponsor- 
These versatile sisters are equally at home in ship on either period.. ideally timed to reach the 
ballads, popular songs, folk-songs, and hymns. housewife. You will find their complete story in 
Their popularity is evidenced by the heavy the WOWO Cradle of the Stars Audition Library. 
volume of their request-mail. They defer to the You may hear them at the NBC Spot Sales office 
audience and take unusual pains to sing the nearest you. 


_- WESTINGHOUSE RADIO STATIONS Inc 


WBZ = WBZA + KEX = KYW © KDKA *+ WOWO 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY NBC SPOT SALES—EXCEPT KEX 
KEX REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL H. RAYMER CO. 
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ELECTRICAL APPLIANCE advertising 
is busting out all over. 


Washers, refrigerators, 
toasters, grills, mixers, percolators, 
sinks, garbage grinders, blankets 
... they’re all warming up to their 
new stories, new designs, new fea- 
tures. Probably few other linage 
groups will show so sizeable an 
increase. 


ironers, 


Are you going to try to sell these 
people all by yourself ... or would 
you like a little help? 


Take washers. Take just three of 
the leaders — Maytag, Easy and 
Bendix Home Laundry. Did you 
realize that these five specialized 


magazines have 18 worthwhile 
executive subscribers here — and 
more than 60 at their agen- 
cies, McCann-Erickson (Chicago), 
BBD&O (Buffalo), Ruthrauff & 
Ryan (Chicago). 


No matter how much ground 
you're covering, wouldn’t you like 
being “back-stopped” by addi- 
tional regular calls on men of this 


calibre — Reeve, Weiss, Finn, 
Daily, Jones, Linville, Maytag, 
Bradt, Osborn, Irvin, Watson, 


Rice, Littell, Groseth, Metzger, 
Smith, Sherer, Havermale. 


Where else SO MUCH ... for so 
relatively little? 


...the 5 major advertising- 
marketing magazines . 


and its subsidiaries annually spends 
several million dollars. 

However, the sale of new materials 
and/or processes is not made as soon 
|-as the laboratory has found the solu. 

tion to an industrialist’s specific prob. 

lem. Before any actual sale can be con- 
summated, the product first must be 
tested in one of the company’s pilot 
plants. Then it is taken to the final 
proving ground—a bona fide industrial 
plant—where it is tested further and its 
application improved on the basis of 
mass production. 

It is at this juncture that a member 
of the regular sales organization takes 
over and thereafter covers the account 


Melamine Success Story 


The contribution of this research 
activity and the servicing staff's liaison 


| program is illustrated .in the success 
_ story of melamine. This chemical is 


one of the newest and most interesting 
materials to be developed from the 
parent company’s research with its 
original product, calcium cyanamide. It 
already has effected remarkable ad- 


vances in manufacturing industries 


_ such as plastics, textiles, paper, leather, 
| protective coatings, etc. A few of the 


| peacetime items for which we are in- 


debted to melamine are: 


1. Molded, impact - resistant food 
containers for hospitals and homes. 

2. Airplane and tractor ignition 
parts of MELMAC*% plastics. 

3. Fire, shock and arc-resistant con- 
trol panels made of melamine resin 
with glass fibre. 

4. Plastic buttons which withstand 
laundering and retain their luster. 

5. Laminates, produced with mela- 
mine resins, which combine exceptional 
beauty and durability. 

6. Wool shrinkage control in 
blankets, knit goods, shirtings, dress 
goods and sportswear. 

7. Ion-exchange resins for use in the 
demineralization of water and other 
fluids. 

8. Wet strength paper which resists 
tear and will not disintegrate in con- 
tact with moisture or water. 


Each item mentioned in this list rep- 
resents a production problem solved 
for a specific industry through the use 
of melamine or one of its compounds. 
The solution to each industry's problem 
resulted from: (1) Understanding the 
need or the aim of the industrialist, 
which was the job of field technicians 
and engineers; (2) finding the satts- 
factory material or processes to meet 
the industrialist’s objective, which was 
the task of Cyanamid’s research labora- 
tories. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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" That always happens when a space buyer comes along 

lem 

the And it’s easy to see why Solid Cincinnati reads The Cincinnati Enquirer. 
list, It’s the city’s brightest, most alert newspaper. Modern. Streamlined. 
~s Edited for easy reading. Packed with the nation’s best features. Checked 
ast by continuing reader surveys that assure readers of more of the things 
ee they like most, fewer of things they like less. Appeals to... reaches... 
ae and influences the kind of people YOU want to appeal to, reach and 
ora- 


influence. Not surprising, is it, that The Enquirer carries more adver- 
tising than any other Cincinnati newspaper? 


The Cincinnati Enquirer is represented by Paul Block and Associates 
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PETERSEN-HARNED 
VON MAUR , 


BUYS WOC, 
for the 40" MARKET 


na 
QUAD #f2¢ 


/ 


( DAVENPORT, ROCK ISLAND 
MOLINE, E. MOLINE 


® 
MINNEAPOLIS 


QUAD.-CITIES 


ST. LOUIS 
* 


Since 1943, Hooper and Conlan 
surveys have shown that only | 
WOC delivers the Quad-Cities — 
the largest metropolitan area 
between Chicago and Omaha; 
and between Minneapolis and 
St. Louis. It’s the 40th retail 
market in the nation, with ap- 
proximately 218,000 population. 


Nod ° A : . 
Po ULE CU Cl | 
5 wo ot 
ACCORDING TO : 
HOOPER THE = 


40 MARKET 


IS DELIVERED ONLY 
BY 


| solve the problem. In 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
B. J. PALMER, President 
BURYL LOTTRIDGE, Manager 


BASIC AMERICAN NETWORK 


5000 WATTS—1420 Kc. 
FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representatives 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


Nitrogen products 

Coating resins 

Organic acids 

Plasticizers 

Metal trades products 
lon-exchange products, etc. 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Mineral acids 

Sulphate of alumina 
Sodium phospho-a; ominate 
Salt cake, etc. 


PAPER CHEMICALS 


Rosin size 
Wax sizes 
Casein 


Melamine-formaldehyde paper resins, 
etc. 


SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 
Dealing with the following industries: 
Textile 
Tanning 


How American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
Products Are Grouped for Sales 


Dyeing 

Rubber 
Cosmetics 
Plastics 

Surface Coatings 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 


(A department which itself is divided 
into four groups on the basis of prod- 
ucts handled.) 


Rubber chemicals 
Rubber accelerators 
Rubber Activators 


Petroleum chemicals 
Catalysts 
Additives, etc. 


Insecticides 
Disinfectants 
Fumigants 
Fungicides 


Explosives 


(A department that covers the 
needs of the construction, mining 
and agricultural industries.) 


The story of wet strength paper il- 


| lustrates how AC&C makes it its job 


to find out what an industry needs and 
then goes about supplying it. For many 
years our large paper companies have 


| been seeking a process which would 


prevent paper from falling apart when 
wet. The war further emphasized the 
need for such a development. 

Paper bags, for instance, to a great 


| degree had to replace burlap bags when 


sources of burlap were cut off. Maps, 
blue prints and instruction booklets 
were just a few of the many items 
which had to be made highly resistant 
to water, moisture, tropical humidity, 
oil and grease. 

Knowing this need, technicians, en- 
gineers and research men set out to 
1942 they 
achieved their objective—they proved 


| conclusively that a speciai melamine 


resin called PAREZ 607 made it pos- 
sible for any manufacturer to produce 
wet strength paper. Today 90 of our 
important paper manufacturers are 
licensed to use the wet strength paper 
process. 

Before very long we will see dozens 
of applications for PAREZ 607 treated 


papers. We will have multi-wall bags 
which can be stored out of doors with- 
out falling apart, and wet strength 
wrappers and bags for meats and other 
foods. We also will have wet strength 
paper towels, handkerchiefs, cartons 
and even wallpapers. As so often 
happens, advantages other than wet 
strength have been discovered which 
take PAREZ 607 into such grades as 
printing papers; and Cyanamid tech- 
nicians are out in the field working 
with paper manufacturers to develop 
many other new applications and im- 
provements. 

It is with this approach that Amet- 
ican Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. has 
become one of the large suppliers of 
industrial chemicals. Its practice of con- 
tinuing research and servicing to help 
the industrialist improve his product 
strengthens and cements the company $ 
customer relations. 

American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp., as it moves into its big peace- 
time job, is stepping up its entire sales 
program. It realizes that the productive 
capacity of nearly all industries has ex- 
panded, that many old industries have 
taken on new life through the stimu- 
lating effect of creative chemistry 
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Packaging Materials Still Tight, 
Speakers Tell A.M.A. Session 


Interest centers on new types of materials; product designer sees 


peacetime packages permanently influenced by wartime strides. 


HILE most restrictions on 

packaging materials for 

peacetime uses have been re- 

moved it will take some time 
before they will be flowing sufficiently 
to meet the pent-up demand of manu- 
facturers, it was revealed at the Annual 
packaging conference sponsored by the 
American Management Association and 
held in New York City September 18th 
and 19th. 

]. H. Toulouse, chief specifications 
and service engineer, Owens Illinois 
Glass Co. predicted that it would be at 
least a year before the glass industry 
could fill orders for new “‘private’’ de- 
signs for manufacturers. He stated that 
private designs should be held off for 
several months to prevent a slowing 
down of production. The huge backlog 
of orders, he said, would have to de- 
mand the first attention of the in- 
dustry. 

Christopher W. Browne, Editor-in- 
Chief, Modern Packaging, prophesied 
that there will be a definite peacetime 
place for what is known as the Method 
Il. pack, in which a machine or an ap- 
pliance is placed in a moisture-proof 
bag usually of Pliofilm or Saran. 

Mr. Browne pointed out that a 
quantity of dessiccant (silica gel) went 
inside the container to absorb moisture 
and that a color indicator told when the 
dessiccant needed recharging. Recharg- 
ing, he said, is accomplished simply by 
heating the silica gel to dry out the 
moisture. 


Practical for Textiles 


It also was revealed at this session 
that this type of packaging, described 
asa ‘moisture vapor barrier’ need not 
be confined to the packaging of metal 
equipment or parts. In the textile field, 
for example, it would prove most prac- 
tical because it would prevent fabrics 
irom mildewing. Silverware, it was 
explained, would not tarnish on store 
shelves if it was properly film-wrapped. 
For many other kinds of merchandise 
this “dehydrated packaging” would 
serve to reduce consumers’ complaints 
about non-fresh goods. 

_ To show how the science of packag- 
ing met unprecedented demands during 
the war years, Mr. Browne gave the 
following report based on_ statistics 
‘compiled by the Department of Com- 
merce on the production of containers: 
The dollar volume on containers in- 
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creased from a little over two billion 
dollars in 1940 to nearly three and a 
half billion dollars’ worth in 1944; 
and the increase was achieved in the 
face of shortages of practically all raw 
materials except those for glass; that 
material was limited by the industry’s 
productive capacity. Estimates indicate 
that 104,000,000 gross of glass con- 
tainers were produced in 1944, about 
double the 1940 production. Folding 
boxes showed an increase of 27%, col- 
lapsible tubes were up 48%. Shipping 
containers, as would be expected, show 
big increases. Nailed wood boxes were 
up to nearly three times their normal 
production, and metal strapping more 
than tripled. Corrugated and solid fiber 
containers increased 32% and would 
have gone higher if enough raw mate- 
rials had been available to fill all de- 
mands. Steel drums climbed 32%, and 
the fiber drum total was six times as 
great as normal. 


Machinery to Cost More 


Some of the declines as shown in this 
compilation are significant, too: Metal 
cans in 1944 were 6% below 1940; 
set-up boxes declined 19%; grocery 
bags decreased 52%. These figures, 
Mr. Browne explained, tell the story 
of somebody doing without in order 
that a real job could be done for mili- 
tary needs. 

During the afternoon packaging 
problems clinic executives heard esti- 
mates that new packaging machinery 
and equipment would be priced 5% to 
15% higher than before the war in 
view of an estimated 35% increase in 
the cost of labor and materials. 

At the second day’s session, James 
Harley Nash, industrial designer, told 
the attendees that the requirements of 
packages for use in war will undoubt- 
edly influence peacetime packaging. 
Frozen foods, he said, may make some 
radical changes in the merchandising 
of certain types of foods, such as meats. 

Mr. Nash pointed out that now with 
peacetime competition upon us the 
manufacturer must make every tool 
work to the best advantage, and when 
it comes right down to it, the package 
is what the consumer buys. He warned 
that package designs are not the “‘one- 
time” job they used to be. Mr. Nash 
described packages as an active mer- 
chandising medium, and as such may 
be changed frequently to keep pace 


with the times, and to reach new cus- 
tomers. However, he emphasized that 
all packages should bear a characteristic 
trade-mark or brand identification re- 
tained for its definite memory value. 
C. A. Claus, vice-president, New 
Jersey Machine Corp., explained that 
the packaging machinery manufacturers 
were doing their utmost to serve their 
customers in the face of a host of difh- 
culties. He listed as some of the prob- 
lems of the packaging machinery in- 
dustry—a serious shortage of moulders, 
slow replacement of key personnel, de- 
pleted engineering departments, difh- 
culty in procuring motors and castings. 
Added to these headaches, is a tremen- 
dous backlog of orders and an under- 
standable but loud cry for faster 
deliveries of machines and equipment. 


How Customers Can Help 


He stated he believed customers 
could help in simplifying the problem 
and assist in the expediting of ship- 
ment of machines that are sorely need- 
ed to bring us back to a point of pro- 
duction to meet increasing demands. 
Here are a few of his suggestions to 
those awaiting packaging machinery: 

Do have a little patience and under- 
standing and avoid repeated requests 
for shipping information. ; 

Transmit to your supplier just as 
complete information as possible on all 
details of the problem of packaging 
for which he is building a machine for 
you. Send this information through as 
promptly as possible when requested, 
and, any phases of your problem that 
you know to be troublesome; give him 
plenty of advice about it so that pro- 
visions to meet this situation can be 
made at the time of building the 
machine. 

Tell how you now do the work, 
whether by hand, automatic, semi- 
automatic machine, or special gadget 
made by yourself; specify speed not 
obtained and that desired. 

Send plenty of testing materials and 
check to see that they are correct. 

Do not order equipment just to get 
on the books with a view of possible 
cancellation later on. 

Requests for information on special 
devices or changes on standard equip- 
ment and devices are difficult to take 
care of because of the help shortage. 
Special equipment and devices are a 
long way off. 

Do not seek devices or machines to 
handle materials not commercially 
available at present. 

Get a good mechanic. He can save 
many productive hours for you and 
much unnecessary expense. It is the 
manpower we need and this must be 
distributed over a wider area than 
ever before. 
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Hercules Shows Cellulose 
Film in Latin America 


WENTY Latin-American coun- 

tries will soon have an oppor- 
tunity to see the Hercules Powder 
Company's new industrial film, “Ca- 
reers for Cellulose,” which traces the 
manufacture of cellulose plastics from 
the cotton field to the finished plastic 
article. 

The all-color, all-sound film is now 
being translated into Spanish and Por- 
tuguese and will be shown by the 
Office of Coordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs in Argentina, Bolivia, 


Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and Vene- 
zuela. 


This behind-the-scenes story of one 
of America’s newest and most colorful 
industries is being seen by thousands 
of American plastics industry employes 
and the general public. 

Starting out with the cotton fields, 
the film then shows the cotton being 
transformed into cellulose and other 
bases for plastics, lacquers, film, rayon, 
and other articles, at Hercules’ chem- 


ical plants in Parlin, N. J., and Hope- 
well, Va. From these chemical plants 
the film follows the cellulose materials 
to Hercules testing laboratories where 
the cellulose materials are given numer- 
ous tests by unusual machines. The 
remainder of the film shows the actual 
manufacture of plastics and demon. 
strates the wide possibilities of cellu- 
lose materials in a variety of industries 
as well as its many applications in 
newer plastic developments. 

Prints of the film are available with- 
out cost for exhibition in this country 
from Hercules’ Cellulose Products De- 
partment, Wilmington, Del. 


A USEFUL 
CHRISTMAS 


GIFT 


Pocket Secretary and Daily Reminder, Welling- 
ton +440. Made in genuine Sheepskin, Goat- 
skin or Pigskin leathers. Zipper Secret compart- 
ment for bills. Two large pockets for papers. 


gold stamped 


One small pocket for cards and stamps. Twelve 
Fillers made of fine white sulphite bond paper. 
Top sheet of each filler, coated stock, printed 
with the word “NOTES” and 1946 and 1947 
Calendars. Individually boxed. Company Ad 
included 
names or monograms can be gold stamped at 
extra charge. Orders taken for 25 and up. 
Can make shipment before Christmas. 


ADVERTISING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Two Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


in price. Individual 
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SALES 


MANAGEMENT 


N the post-war period, manufac- 

turers will find it almost com- 

pulsory to train their salesmen, 

both the novices and the veterans. 
For not only your new recruits, but 
your re-converted ex-salesmen and your 
returning servicemen all need training. 
They are all out-of-practice so far as 
the “feel” of current selling is con- 
cerned. 

The word “compulsory” is applied to 
sales training advisedly. In addition to 
those normal reasons which moved a 
company to invest in sales training be- 
fore the war, two new situations have 
arisen which must be considered: 

1. Everybody—of any importance— 
is planning to do some sales training. 
There is 10 times as much sales train- 
ing planned for the early post-war 
yeats as has ever been on the ‘drawing 
boards” of America’s sales departments 
in the whole period of America’s sales 
history. Almost every manufacturer’s 
salesmen will be competing with sales- 
men who have been carefully trained. 
In other words, you must train to keep 
even with what the other fellow is do- 
ing. It means that salesmen looking for 
jobs will want to know about your 
training plans, that dealers and dis- 
tributors will want to know what train- 
ing is projected for their people before 
they sign up for a new franchise. 

2. The men in the Armed Services 
have been sold on the value of train- 
ing and will expect it from their new 
employers. You can’t say to them: 

Here is your price book, some photo- 
gtaphs and map of your territory—now 

* Paris I and II of Mr. Bigelow’s article 
‘ppeared in SALES MANAGEMENT for Sep- 
tember i and 15. The fourth and final part 
will appear October 15. Reprints of the 
fatire article, in one unit, will be available 


out November 5 through the Readers’ 
‘ervice Bureau. 
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New Management Patterns to Meet 
Tomorrow’s Scramble for Sales 


In this, the third section of Mr. Bigelow’s review of some of the 
new techniques for profitable sales-building, he discusses the im- 
portance of adequate sales training, the need for sharp selling 


tools. and problems of developing market and territory potentials. 


Part II1* of an article in four parts 


BY BURTON BIGELOW 


Burton Bigelow Organization 
Management Consultants 


New York City 


get out and sell.” They will expect ex- 
plicit instructions as to exactly how you 
wish the selling job done. The Armed 
Services training have placed great 
stress on preparation. The ex-service- 
men will scorn the judgment of the 
sales manager who sends them out to 
sell without what they consider ade- 
quate preparation. 


Separate Men in Training 


If it is necessary to bring together 
a mixed group of trainees, comprising 
both new and veteran salesmen, experi- 
ence suggests that the ‘‘green’”” men be 
separated from those of experience—at 
least in the first stages of the training 
program. The older men are easily 
bored by what they are likely to call 
“that kindergarten stuff’ and the un- 
seasoned new men are prone to feel 
embarrassed and inadequate in the 
presence of the experienced men. If 
you must combine many new men with 
a few older, more experienced trainees, 
let the older men act as monitors, as- 
sistants, or associate instructors, or 
counsellors. This method of “mixing” 
old and new men gets good results. 

It was the Russian novelist, Tolstoy, 
I believe, who said: ‘Send the old 
people to school—put the young ones 
to work.” His thought was that only 
after we have seen much of life are we 
prepared to realize the value of educa- 
tion. This is especially true of new 
salesmen. If they could have a year of 
raw experience on the sales firing line 
before they get their “room” training, 
they would appreciate the meaning of 
much of the training which, to the 
novice, seems like pure theory. But 
since you cannot afford the costs of 
sending a wholly untrained man into 
the field, you are still faced with the 
necessity of giving the “green” men 


their “room’”’ training before you send 
them out onto the firing line. 

Here is a secret of sales training I 
give you freely. If you want to make 
sales training interesting, remember- 
able, effective and pleasing to the 
group, couch your training not in terms 
of teacher to student, but in terms of 
real sales situations with real people 
saying realistic words, and salesmen 
giving realistic answers to realistic ob- 
jections, and making realistic ap- 
proaches under realistic conditions. 
You can give the sales class one dose_ 
of that medicine right after another 
and they'll never tire of it. Years ago 
we thought we had to train salesmen 
like college students, by stating the 
principles and then giving examples. 
We learned that didn’t work so well. 
So then we turned it around and we 
stated the examples and then we stated 
the principles. And more recently we 
just stated the example and threw the 
principle away. We found that al- 
though we, as instructors, had to know 
the laws of human action and reaction, 
and we had to know how those laws 
were developed in principles, and how 
those principles could be reduced to 
pall and those methods converted 
into tools, and those tools accompanied 
by the words in the mouth—the aver- 
age salesman didn’t give a whoop about 
anything but the end product, the fruit 
on the apple tree, namely, the words 
in his mouth. He didn’t care about the 
psychological laws underlying a man’s 
response. He wanted to know how to 
get him to say “yes.” 


Don’t Have “School” 


Do not present your training in 
terms of schoolbook language. Don’t 
have textbooks, don’t have school, 
don’t have education, don’t have the- 
ories—get those words out of your 
system. I saw a very good sales train- 
ing course ruined a few years ago, be- 
cause the manufacturer engaged, for 
these courses which were held at night, 
the classroom of a large business 
college. They had the old-style school 
desks. The men went in and sat down 
at those old-style desks and immedi- 
ately had a bad psychological reaction. 
They were going back to school, and 
they were sensitive about it. And the 
course was a flop. The conference pres- 
entation is most effective. Give the men 
a chance to participate as much as 
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possible. Use good demonstrations. 

Sales training is not a single-dose 
remedy. It properly consists of a never- 
ending diet of ‘‘nutritive infusions,” 
ringing in the basic problems and prin- 
ciples in new applications, new situ- 
ations. 

Both novices and sales veterans need 
this continuous training, the novices to 
reinforce their knowledge, to renew 
their confidence and to reemphasize the 
initial training. The veteran needs a 
constant refresher course because of a 
basic tendency peculiar to salesmen: 
the tendency to ‘“‘de-train” themselves. 
A salesman will be using an especially 
effective approach, demonstration tech- 
nique or closing device. After a few 
weeks, he begins to tire of it. He de- 
cides to improve it with deletions or 
additions. Little by little the successful 
technique disappears and he has some- 
thing different—the only virtue of 
which is newness. 

An actor will repeat the same lines 
night after night for a thousand times 


sales talk. 


himself be offset and remedied. 


for: 


should 


in a hit show on the stage—and never 
change a phrase. He knows that the 
show's success is made up of the ag- 
gregate of these tried and tested lines. 
But the salesman gives no such credit 
to his carefully tested and proved sales 
presentation. When he tires of it, he 
assumes all his prospects (who have 
never heard it) are tired of it, too— 
and into the ash can of discarded 
things goes his million-dollar “hit” 


Only by continuous re-training can 
this tendency of the salesman to detrain 


Two more suggestions which the ex- 
perienced sales manager will provide 


1. The conference leader’s presenta- 
tion is only half the task; the other 
—and often better—half is developed 
in the open forum discussions which 
ollow every lecture period. 
Here foggy understanding is clarified, 
questions are answered and the new 
trainee gets “his ducks in a row” for 


k 
Wwetmnent stot 


There are many more such high 
WTAG Hoopers to show the 
advantages of covering Central 
New England from the INSIDE. 
Watch for them. 


PAUL H. RAYMER CO. National Sales 


GET 
WI PAAG PEM)worcest ”, 
5000 Watts 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE WORCESTER TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 
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the first time. Every training program 
should allow plenty of time for dis. 
cussion periods. 

2. No man understands all he hears. 
and no one remembers all he under. 
stands. It is essential, therefore, that 
the essence of the verbal or visual pres. 
entation be boiled down and preserved 
in permanent form so that the trainee 
can review it from time to time. If 
the material is broken down in smal] 
doses and well illustrated, the men wil] 
refer to it for years to come. 


Equipping the Salesman: In ap. 
plying the principles of scientific plant 
management to sales management, the 
sales manager undertakes not only to 
hire, train and pay his salesmen accord. 
ing to scientific laws, but he also equips 
them with the most effective tools of 
selling. These include sales manuals, 
fact books, catalogs, models, demon- 
strators, slide films, movies, flop-over 
charts—any device which makes a sales 
presentation or demonstration more 
understandable, more interesting or 
more dramatic. 

Salesmen resist the introduction of 
new tools. Management, in order to 
overcome or offset this resistance, 
promises that the new tool “will make 
your selling easier.” That statement is 
not true. Tools do not make selling 
easier—they make it more difficult. The 
salesman must learn to use the tool— 
that is extra work. He must practice to 
become adept in its use—that is still 
more extra work. But once he has be- 
come adept in the use of a new sell- 
ing tool, he begins to find his selling 
time more effective. He can close more 
business in fewer hours, get more vol- 
ume per month. And that is what 
swells the spondulix—and spondulix is 
what a salesman works for! 


Build Sales Tools 


Several points should be reiterated 
and emphasized here. Sales tools 
should be built in cooperation with 4 
selected group of field salesmen. They 
should be tested in the field betore 
they are produced. Once built, the 
salesmen should be drilled in their use 
until the men are not only letter per- 
fect, but finger perfect. This doesn't 
mean two or three cursory trials in the 
spirit of the very wise chap who con- 
fided gliby: “I learned to play bridge 
last night.”—but rather a thorough 
drilling literally hundreds of times. 

I have often been reminded of the 
similarities of the demands made by 4 
salesman’s work and that of an actor. 
But what a difference in their attitudes! 

In Indianapolis, some years 4g0, ! 
stopped. at Keith’s Theater to buy # 
large block of seats for the salesmen 
attending the sales convention 0: one 
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FILM TAKES THE BEWILDERMENT OUT OF CASH REGISTERING. This scene 


is taken from a new 35mm sound slide film, “Cash Registering Made Easy.” It has 


just been produced by the Visual Training Division of Syndicate Store Merchandising 


to show new salespeople the fundamentals of cash register operation and to provide 


a refresher course for those with more experience. The film deals not only with all 


of the preliminary procedures and basic steps in ringing up a sale, but also with 


such everyday problems as handling large bills, recognizing counterfeit money, 


making refunds and exchanges, and keeping a tally sheet. It also includes a Photo 


Quiz which provides a series of question and answer pictures for audience review. 


of our clients. I had attended the previ- 
ous evening’s show to get the “lay of 
the house.” The box office had not yet 
opened—_I rambled backstage, where I 
found a chap practicing a difficult jug- 
gling act. 1 observed him a few minutes 
and then remarked: 

“Why, that isn’t the stuff you put 
on last night.” ‘‘Oh, no,” he said, ‘‘this 
is next year’s act.” 

I said, “You mean the act you're 
going to do in 1936—we'll say?”” He 
said, “Yes.” I said, “You mean you're 
practicing it already?” “Oh, sure,” he 
said, “I've been at it pretty near a year. 
I'm going to practice all the rest of this 
year, and, when it gets around Christ- 
mas, boy, I sit up half the night, after 
my act out front is over.” 

I said, “Well, how many times will 
you practice this thing before you get 
on the stage.” 

“Gee, brother,” he said, “I: don’t 
know, but I bet I do it 40,000 times.” 
He said, “I want to tell you something. 
When you get out in front of that 
audience, there’s no time to do your 
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practicing then. It’s got to be perfect, 
and one missed bottle will cause you 
to lose your top billing. When I get 
out there, it’s got to be right.” 

Well, what’s the difference between 
that fellow and the fellow who's out 
in front of the prospect trying to make 
a sale? Drill your men in the use of 
sales tools; build sales tools which they 
can use, which have realistic sales lan- 
guage on them; illustrate them, and 
leave something for the salesman to 
say. Otherwise, give him a green coat 
and a parrot beak and let him go out 
and say it like the bird. 

This is not to say that I object to 
standard sales talks. I don’t even object 
to canned sales talks in the right place, 
but I much prefer planned sales talks. 
Best of all is the visualizer which mere- 
ly gives the sale a track to run on and 
provides the illustrations, leaving the 
salesman plenty of room to use his own 
ingenuity. 

Sales tools usually classify into three 
groups, according to purposes: (a) in- 
struction “tools; (b) reference mate- 
rial; (c) presentation “tools.” 


WHEN 

4 OUT OF 5 
RESPOND 
IT’S AMAZING 


(We are told) 


Yes—from a June and July ques- 
tionnaire mailing to 17,872 sub- 
scribers The Wall Street Journal 
received replies from 14,339 — 
just 80%. 


Any research director will tell 
you that this figure tops the aver- 
age mail-research response by 
40% to 50%. 


The explanation of this amazing 
return is simply reader confidence 
and responsiveness—the sum and 
substance of what this ONLY 
NATIONAL BUSINESS 
DAILY offers its advertisers — 
positive proof of intimate and 


sure contact with management. 


The result of this research will 
amplify the occupational classifi- 
cation of The Wall Street Jour- 
nal’s circulation by completely 
identifying 25% of its according 
to line of business, title and func- 
tion. The full findings will be 


available soon. 


Is your advertising reaching man- 
agement through a medium of 


such proven responsiveness? 


| 


AGAIN FOR 
MIDWEST 


FARMER DAY 


When you can pull farmers away from their important work in the fields to attend a radio 
shindig . . . that’s pulling power. And when you can pull nearly 70,000 of these soldiers of the 
soil to your party, even though the weather had made most of them at least two weeks behind in 
their work .. . well, you can use the biggest adjectives in the book for that kind of power. That's 
what WNAX did with its annual Mid-West Farmer Day, this year. Nearly 70,000 strong they 
came ... from the five states of North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota and Iowa. They 
heard Admiral William D. Leahy, USN, Rear Admiral J. J. “Jocko” Clark, USN, and Rear 
Admiral H. B. Miller, USN, praise them for their war effort ... enjoyed WNAX and network 
radio shows ... saw the annual selection of the “typical Midwest farmer” for ’45. In every way 
it was a big time for the Big Aggie clan. 


MEET YOUR 
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icere thanks to the U. S. 
vy, The American Broadcasting 
pmpony, Ladies Be Seated, and 
set Your Navy, for helping make 
is event America's Biggest Farm 

Picnic. 


f the big events of the day 
he induction of the six digni- 
ies into the Rosebud Tribe. 
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SIOUX CITY ® YANKTON 


' A Cowles Station 
Represented by Katz Agency 


Usually, it is wise not to mix in- 
struction or reference material with 
presentation material. 


Field Research: The research ac- 
tivities falling naturally under the re- 
sponsibility of the sales manager divide 
broadly into two groups: (a) market 
research; (b) certain aspects of prod- 
uct research, especially those having to 
do with the use now made of the com- 
pany’s products, new applications, new 
products needed, uses made of com- 
petitive products. 

Prospects and customers are people, 


and ple live in places and follow 

established customs and buying habits. 

Here are a few of many appropriate 

general subjects for investigation by a 

market research department: 

Where do our customers and prospects 
live ? 

Where do our customers and prospects 
buy ? 

What do our customers and prospects 
buy ? 

When do our customers and prospects 
buy ? 

Why do our customers and prospects 
buy? 


BOSTON 


) Cie eeaw Youn 


PITTSBURG 


PHILADELPHIA 


BALTIMORE 


BIRMINGHAM 


AUGUSTA 


We Can Cover This Coast for You 


NOW 


Specially trained men of McAleer—all seasoned salesmen—are ready to 
give you efficient product distribution now in any part or all of the 
Eastern seaboard. No sales management problems of manpower, training 
or transportation are involved. If you have a new product in the house- 
wares field or allied with it, you will find the selling experience and 
thorough market knowledge of these men invaluable. All of them already 
have established contacts with leading department stores, hardware 
stores and other important outlets from Maine to Florida. 


E. J. McAleer is one of Philadelphia’s oldest and largest distributors of 
housewares—including Pyrex and O-Cedar products. We welcome your 
inquiry for additional information about how we can help you. No 
obligation. Your inquiry will be handled in confidence. 


In peacetime, in addition to being a leading distributor, E. J. 
McAleer & Co., Inc. make metal kitchen and wall cabinets. 


E. J. 
McALEE 


AND COMPANY, INC, 


1422 N. 8th Street 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA, 


What do they need and/or want that 
we could make and sell them? 

What buying habits, products and cus. 
toms of theirs stand between us and 
them in getting more business? 
What can we do about it? 

What use are they making of ou 
products ? 

Are all customers aware of all uses? 

What services do these customers and 
prospects want from our products 
which they are not getting? 

What competitive products are pre. 
ferred over ours and why? 

In what areas are our competitors 
strongest? Weakest? Why? What 
can we do about it? 

What complaints do customers make? 
What can we do about them? 

A similar list of inquiries should be 
made respecting dealers, and jobbers, 
if you sell through these channels, 


Determining Market and Terri- 
tory Potentials: A sales manager is 
not prepared to begin his job unless 
he has a quantitative picture of the 
potential market and of each sales ter- 
ritory. Such a determination is one of 
the most important jobs which a 
market research department can under- 
take. 

It is now possible to say that the 
sales volume in any business is closely 
and fairly continuously related to some 
pattern of basic economic factors. It 
may be a simple factor or an index 
number made up of numerous factors. 
If you will discover by trial and error, 
by search and test what the related fac- 
tors are, you can forecast your sales in 
advance for one or more years with 
considerable accuracy. You can break 
down your over-all forecast into terti- 
torial or geographical forecasts and, 
with some experience, you may be able 
to forecast sales by lines by territories. 
Like a Gallup election poll, an over-all 
forecast may be accurate within a few 
per cent, but the finer breakdowns, 
like the state totals in an election poll, 
are likely to be less accurate than the 
total forecast. 


MR. SALESMANAGER: 


Ave you busy? So busy you can’t keep 
up? 

Do you crave help in advertising, 
marketing, correspondence, budgets. 
presentations and those millions of 
details? Yes? Then | want to work 
for you. 

I’ve done similar work for a national 
company with a $10,000,000 volume. 
I’m young—only 35—dependable and 
thrive on plenty of hard work. 

Do you want to know more? If you 
haven't time for an interview, |'ll 
send you a resume. But WRITE ME 
TODAY. Box 2166, Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


— 
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Once a sales manager has managed 
his operations with the aid of a scien- 
tific volume forecast and individual ter- 
ritory potentials, he will refuse to go 
back to the old “‘guess-and-go”’ basis. 
Territory potentials are the first step 
in accurate evaluation of a salesman’s 
success in his job, they provide the 
siles-manager with facts instead of 
opinion—and give him new confidence 
in his decisions. 

An early experience in the field of 
territory potentials involved a western 
New York State company with about 
g0 salesmen. Of these, five men held 
top tonnage positions year after year. 
One man consistently topped all the 
rest. He was pampered and babied, 
with the result that he became increas- 
ingly arrogant and high-handed—and 
more and more of a prima donna. 

At a full-dress annual sales conven- 
tion, I asked him to tell us how he did 
it. He arose arrogantly and replied: “I 
know how to do it—and I do it—but 
I'm damned if I'll tell anybody how I 
do it!” 


Embarrassing Moments 


The president fidgeted on his chair, 
the sales manager turned white. I was 
on a spot. I tossed him a half-dollar, 
which he caught involuntarily, ‘‘Joe,” 
said, “you better go to a movie. Good 
one down at the corner. You won't tell 
us how you do it—and you certainly 
don’t want to know how the other 
fellows do it—so you haven't any 
reason for being here. Go to the movie 
—but come back for the afternoon 
session—we'’ve got a story just made 
for you.” Joe went to the movie—re- 
luctantly. 

In the afternoon, we unveiled a chart 
showing a five-year study of sales per- 
formance compared to sales potentials. 
Mr. Arrogant Joe was eighth on the 
list. Two boys, aged not over 24, out- 
tanked him. Joe got sore, said the 
figures were false—but he knew they 
weren't. He had been selling in a 
tiple-potential territory all these years 
—and getting personal credit for ton- 
nage arising chiefly from extraordinary 
territorial consumption. 

The whole sales policy of that com- 
pany was reorganized from that day 
forth on an entirely different basis: on 
the basis of knowing what they were 
doing instead of guessing; on the basis 
of knowing what each territory was 
worth in terms of tonnage potentials; 
on the basis of comparing a salesman’s 
performance not with an absolute zero 
but with the productive possibilities, 
€ opportunities for doing business in 

t territory. It wasn’t a perfect form- 
ula—no formula is perfect—but it gave 
the sales manager a yardstick for judg- 
ing the salesmen’s work which was 
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better than no yardstick at all, and they 
have never since that day gone back 
to trying to judge a salesman on the 
sole basis of his performance without 
measuring against his opportunity. 


Why Not a Sales Laboratory? 


Do you, as sales manager, know the 
most effective motivations and appeals 
for selling each of your products to 
each type of customer? Don’t you think 
you should know? And pass the knowl- 
edge on to your sales force? 
Manufacturers have all sorts of 
laboratories. The designing department 
has a laboratory. So has the production 
department and the post-war planning 


department. Often there are two or | 


three laboratories in the place. 
Why shouldn’t the sales department 


have at least one laboratory? Of what | 


use are the other laboratories if the 
company can’t sell at a profit the prod- 
ucts they design and produce? 

Are the uncertainties any fewer, the 
areas of the unknown any narrower— 
in selling than in designing or engi- 
neering or production? Certainly not. 
Selling has larger unexplored areas, 
more uncertainties, fewer tested ax- 
ioms, a lesser body of tested and ac- 
cepted knowledge than any of the en- 


gineering or production sciences. That | 
much more do sales managers need a | 


sales laboratory. 


Do you know, Mr. Sales Manager, | 


what your salesmen say when they 
make a successful sales presentation ? 
An unsuccessful one? No? Then you 
don’t know the difference between suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful methods in 
your selling—and you haven’t even be- 
gun to practice scientific sales manage- 
ment. 

You wouldn’t try to convince me 
that it doesn’t make any difference what 
your salesmen sav. Tf it does make a 
difference, then obviously they should 
be saying the right words and not the 
wrong ones. And vou, as sales manager, 
ousht to know whit words are right 
and which are wrong. 


THE ANSWER TO YOUR SALES 
MANAGEMENT PROBLEM 


Young—Aggressive—Alert Execu- 
tive—Well qualified to organize 
and operate a specialty sales or- 
ganization. College education with 
sound theoretical background and 
15 years practical experience; 10 
years in executive capacity with 
large organization. Desires connec- 
tion with progressive company at 
substantial salary. Box 2193, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Ads, Photos, Testimonials 
Price Sheets. Presentations 


SPARKLE WITH 
NEW GLAMOUR 


in the new 


Post-War Improved 


V.P.D. 


TRANSPARENT 
ALL-PLASTIC 
ENVELOPES 


‘VISIBLE « PROTECTIVE * DISPLAY 
BMPORTANT EXHIBIT MATERIAL : 
SALES & ADVERTISING PRESENTATIONS * GRAPHS 
PHOTOGRAPHS * SERVICE DATA * emack USTS 
TESTIMONIATS, ETC 


Better selling presentations win 
bigger sales! “Dress up” your ads, 
photos and other material by insert- 
ing them in these Transparent 
Plastic Envelopes. They’re made of 
crystal clear cellulose acetate. 
Thermo- welded closed on 3 sides 
...The best envelope on the market. 
31 sizes for all ring book needs. Let- 
ter size 11x82 —list price each 35c. 
Free sample on request. 


Also V.P.D. Trans- 
parent Plastic Open 
End Folders .. . 


Thermo-welded on 

two edges with 

double reinforced 

transparent flap. The 

last word in trans- 

parent ring book 
folders. 8 sizes for all ring book 
needs. Letter size — list price 30c. 
Free sample on request. 


Also V.P.D. Sealed-in Service 


Imagine your ads, photos or anything 
that is printed or lithographed on 
paper or cardboard completely sealed- 
in on 4 edges between two sheets of 
lustrous crystal clear, cellulose ace- 
tate! Perfect for easeling, for hanging, 
or for carrying individually for dra- 
matic presentation. Your, display  re- 
mains new, fresh and undamaged in 
this greaseproof, dustproof, water- 
proof, weatherproof transparent panel. 
Send in a sample of your material and 
we seal it in for you. Ask your dealer 
for V.P.D. Transparent Holders. 


JOSHUA MEIER CO. 


36 East 10th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


There are many reasons why 
. . es 
Atlantic Bond is used so often 


for large direct mail cam- 
paigns. To begin with, print- 
ers like Atlantic because it 
prints so well. But also ad- 


vertisers like it because it is... 


Quality Paper 
for Thrifty Budgets 


Although economical in price, 
Atlantic Bond has the character- 
istics of more expensive papers 
... Cleanliness, crispness, body 
and strength. Just look at the 
samples in our new portfolio 
“Eastern Fine Papers for Business” 
sent for the asking, free. 


Atlantic Bond | 


Made by 
EASTERN CORPORATION 
BANGOR, MAINE | 
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But you don’t know! Well, don't 
feel too badly. Neither do 995 out of 
1,000 other sales managers know. Most 
of them don’t even realize that they 
should ‘know. Salesmen themselves 
don’t know what they say—when they 
succeed or when they fail. They will 
come in and regale you with ghost 
stories—tales of what they think they 
said. But not what they really sad! 

A Chicago casualty insurance agency 
made a secret recording of a real sale. 


Their best salesman, selling a real pros-: 


pect, who really bought. A day or two 
later, they played the record over for 
the top salesman to hear. He never re- 
covered. His only alibi was: “I never 
said that!” 

They played the record at the sales 
convention. Everybody laughed—out 
of sheer embarrassment. It was the 
worst sales presentation they could 
imagine—all based on cutting the rate. 
All the constructive selling this top- 
notcher had been taught for 20 years 
was missing. None of it used. What a 
shock to the sales manager and the 
sales training director. 

If you are to follow the principles 
of scientific management and train 
your men in the most productive meth- 


“J just dread the day nylons come back!” 


* 


ods, you must know what steps are 
comprised in those methods. If your 
salesmen are to follow the most effec. 
tive approach methods, the most inter. 
esting methods of demonstration and 
presentation; if they are to employ the 
most convincing technique in answer. 
ing questions and handling objections, 
and the shrewdest tactics in closing 
sales, one or more persons on the man- 
agement level must know more about 
these practices than even your best in- 
dividual salesman. 

To acquire such a body of knowl- 
edge, you do what the practitioner of 
scientific management in the plant 
does—you observe and study a number 
of men in action—combine the supe- 
rior parts of their individual practices 
into one improved over-all technique 
which becomes the standard, universal 
procedure for all men doing similar 
work under similar conditions. And 
you endeavor to improve this con- 
stantly. 

To carry on this type of scientific 
investigation and development, you 
need a sales laboratory. Not a building, 
necessarily, nor a department, but, cer- 
tainly, a sales laboratory function— 
sales laboratory thinking. 


* 
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PERSONNA “Siam 


Personna Capitalizes Big Name 
Endorsements in Dealer Helps 


With such well known personalities as Bing Crosby, Dorothy 
Lamour, Gary Cooper and William Bendix featured in its current 
advertising, Personna Blade Co. makes a direct tie-in with window, 


counter displays, and a variety of direct mail pieces for retailers. 


SING one of the most effective 
of all advertising devices— 
personalities—Personna Blade 
Co., Inc., is building a profit- 

able volume in Personna Precision 
Blade sales for retailers all over the 
country. 

In an all-year advertising campaign 
famous personalities — Bing Crosby, 
William Bendix, Bert Lahr, Guy Lom- 
bardo, Gary Cooper, Xavier Cugat, to 
name but a few—are telling why they 
use Personna razor blades. These ce- 
lebrities are working for retailers in 
eight national magazines and 197 
newspapers in 185 cities, with a total 
circulation of 30,000,000. 

The campaign was launched in ac- 
cordance with the company’s belief that 
men in all walks of life would buy a 
top-quality razor blade and pay more 
money for it if they could be assured 
of better shaving results from it. 

The Personna Precision Blade is the 
only nationally advertised 10-cent razor 
blade and it is sold in drug, depart- 
ment, hardware, grocery, men’s furn- 
ishings, and tobacco stores throughout 
the country. Three popular packages 
are being offered in the year-round 
campaign: The regular box of 10 
blades for $1; the Personna Gift Box 
of 50 blades for $5, and the Personna 
Blade Letter for $1. 

The Personna Blade Letter is an 
ingenious combination of 10 razor 
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blades attached to a folder which has 
ample room for correspondence, and 
which can be mailed to servicemen 
anywhere in the world for six cents. 
Personna reports that it has won wide 
acceptance among servicemen, as well 
as civilians. In a recent advertisement 
headed “How to Keep a Serviceman 
Happy” Dorothy Lamour (the first 
time a woman has been used in a 
razor blade advertisement) speaks 
for Personna. 

“Yes, the war’s over, but let’s not 
forget that most G. I.’s face a long 
wait before they step down that gang- 
plank. So keep on writing your serv- 
iceman cheerful letters and sending 
him handy, useful things he needs.” 
There are attractive pictures showing 
the Blade Letter with this comment 
from Miss Lamour: “A Personna 
Blade Letter is a good way to do both. 
See, there’s room for a cheerful letter, 
and your latest snapshot, in addition 
to the 10 swell Personna Blades. And 
it’s easy to send, too! Look . . . this 
handy .mailer goes first class mail, for 
only 6c postage, to any place in the 
world . . . and no request letter is 
needed. He'll be mighty pleased if 
you send him lots of Personna Blade 
Letters today!” 

To tie in with its powerful person- 
ality advertising campaign, Personna 
is making available to dealers attrac- 
tive window and counter silent sales- 


PersONALity PuncH: Out of the 
pages of Esquire (below) ... into 
the retailer’s window (left) .. . 
and inside the store in a counter 
card . . . Repetition puts punch 
into Personna’s campaign tied in 
| with well known personalities. 


’ fy PERSOWMAlly Speaking Jy FREDALLE, 


: 
Siar of United Artists bit, 
“1S IN THE BAG" 


c L. decdsom Dl 


| Available also in Cana 
~ 


men. These include a counter di 
penser, counter display, Person: 
Blade Letter dispenser, Blade Lett 
window display, and Personna wi 
dow display. All are built around far 
ous personalities familiar to everyor 

There are also folders to be us 
for bill enclosures with space for t 
store name to be imprinted. The: 
too, carry messages from famous pé 
sonalities. One, a folder for depa: 
ment stores, has a picture of a b 
and girl on the cover with this hea 
ing: “People do say we're in love.. 
On inside pages: ‘Famous Shave 
Say: 
“Fred Allen: Those slick, qui 
Personna shavers are right up 1 
alley! 

“Bing Crosby: Since my four lit 
shavers gave me Personna Blades, li 
with father is more melodious th 
ever! 

“Bert Lahr: Personna gives me t 
closest, smoothest shaves a mug ev 
had!” 

There are also folders for spec 
selling events such as Fathet’s D: 
One carried this suggestion from Bi 
Crosby: 

“T'll be a glad Dad when... tf 
four little shavers give me Person 
Blades for Father’s Day!” This v 
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Only one newspaper 


effectively covers 


WassingTor 


eM atx 


. == largest flour milling 
center on the West Coast! 


CE 
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No. 10 of a Series 


A TOTAL capacity of 10,000 

barrels daily makes Tacoma 
the fifth largest U. S. flour milling 
center—the largest west of Kan- 
sas City and Minneapolis. There 
are many other important food 
industries here, too—large berry 
and fruit canneries, a rapidly-ex- 
panding “quick-freeze” industry, 
plants producing mayonnaise, 
condiments, cereals, candies and 
food specialties. All this basic ac- 
tivity adds to the economic stabil- 
ity of the Tacoma-Pierce County 
area— just one more of the many 


Covering Washington's 


reasons why Washington's Sec- 
ond Market is a “must buy” on 
every newspaper schedule. 


See how daily newspapers rank 
in their coverage of Tacoma- 
Pierce County’s 64,700 able-to- 
buy families: 


THE TACOMA 744 
NEWS TRIBUNE 0 
Second Tacoma Paper... . 50% 


Seattle Morning Paper... 11% 
Seattle lst Evening Paper... 5% 


For Details, Ask 
Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 


OY, 
ieee 3 


Second Market 
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followed by “Take a tip from Bing! 
And give your Dad the best—Per- 
sonna. How he’ll love those fine Per- 
sonna shaves—the closest, smoothest, 
most luxurious he’s ever had. . . .” 
Edwin Kraus, vice-president of 
Personna, reports a very substantial 
increase in sales volume since the per- 
sonality campaign was started early 
this year. “Servicemén,” he says, 
“while away at the front were more 
appreciative of fine razor blades than 
they ever were before, and now that 
they are returning we are observing a 
steady increase in demand for Per- 
sonna Precision Blades along with the 
general trend towards quality toiletries 
for men. Our Personality advertising 
campaign is proving every day that 
better blades can be sold in volume. 
We are confidently going full speed 
ahead with all our plans for Personna 


advertising, promotion, and dealer 
display. 
Seek All-Year Market 


For Fruit Cakes 


OENSHEL Fine Foods, Inc., 
Sandusky, Ohio, is opening new 
vistas to the fruit cake market. 

Through a small four-page folder 
and a twelve-page booklet, both 3” by 
43/,” in size and printed in four colors, 
Hoenshel is making a bid to have fruit 
cake all year ‘round instead of only at 
Thanksgiving and Christmas time. Five 
hundred thousand of these little pro- 
motional pieces will reach the public 
this year through Hoenshel dealers. 

The small folder is going to dealers 
for their imprint and distribution. The 
booklet is being enclosed in each pack- 
age of Hoenshel Fruit Cake and Fruit 
Pudding. In addition, Hoenshel is 
continuing to use advertisements in 
newspapers and magazines throughout 
1946 to tell the story that fruit cake 
“Knows No Season.” 

Another feature which is impressing 
dealers is that the generous use of aged 
brandy and rare wines makes Hoenshel 
Fruit Cakes the one item ‘stores can 
stock and customers can buy that 
actually improves with time and travel. 
This, Hoenshel management says, ac- 
counts for its increasing popularity as 


| a year round gift item. 


Still another factor of significance is 
Hoenshel’s revival of the old wedding 
tradition of ‘Fruit Cake for the 
Groom’s Cake.” A promotion of con- 
siderable scope is now being carried on 
through Bride’s Magazine and Town 
and Country, reaching not only the 
readers of these publications, but also 
the several hundred brides’ shops 
throughout the country, that are now 
recommending the use of fruit cake for 
the weddings they arrange. 
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DESIGNING TO SELL 


BOTTLED ALLURE: Faun, the new perfume now being introduced by 
Ravel Perfumes, Inc., New York City, is a fragrant blend of jasmine, wild 
roses, woodland scents. Container is unique in that it is made of condor skin. 


NEW DOT SNAPPERS KIT: Dot Snappers are now available in kit form for 
home sewing. Each kit is complete with a simple attaching tool that makes 
the application of snappers simple. Made by John Dritz & Sons, N. Y. C. 


PORTABLE CARGO SCALE: Special weighing device, developed by the 
Howe Scale Co., Rutland, Vt., may be carried aboard transport planes for 
use at poorly equipped landing fields. Of 5,000 pound capacity, it only weighs 
185 pounds. Scale is expected to have peacetime applications for trucks also. 


INTERIM HOME LOCKER: One of four models manufactured by Refrigera- 
tion Corporation of America, New York City. While not one of the company’s 
post-war models, it is one of the very first to be made available to the public. 


BURNPROOF IRONING BOARD COVER: The new fabric “Asbeston”, devel- 
oped to protect firefighters and flame throwers of the Armed Forces, is now 
being utilized for ironing board covers. Produced by Textile Mills, Chicago. 
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Petroleum World is Read by Men 
who influence Purchases ...... 


HESE executives read and depend on 

Petroleum World to keep them in- 
formed of the latest oil developments in 
their own field. That’s why they take time 
off to read PETROLEUM WORLD from 
cover to cover. Just one example is Mr. 
F. W. Hertel, Division Superintendent of 
the Tidewater Associated Oil Company, 
at Ventura. 


Mr. Hertel reads PETROLEUM WORLD 
because he knows that its editorial con- 
tent thoroughly covers all branches of 
the California Petroleum Industry. He 
knows that for many years PETROLEUM 
WORLD has kept pace with progress and 
developments in the California area and 
that its advertising content can be relied 
upon to give him the facts to help him do 
a better job for his company. Thousands 
of such men read PETROLEUM WORLD 
for the same reason. 


When you have something to sell, tell it 
thru the pages of PETROLEUM WORLD 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
REX W. WADMAN 


PETROLEUM WORLD 
412 W, Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


SALES 


DRILLING— 

Demands of industry and the 
armed forces have greatly 
increased California drilling 

operation. 

ODUCTION 

California production has in- 
more than 14% in 
» past year and is steadily 


, t soughput in Cali- 
peep over a year 


gare build- 


MANAGEMENT 


How Zenith’s Control Plan Will Keep 
A Monthly “Fever Chart” on Sales 


Based on SALES MANAGEMENT'S Survey of Buying Power, Zenith 
Radio Corp. has worked out a county-by-county analysis of its sales 


potentials. Each month each distributor will get a breakdown of 


his territory revealing spots where performance is above or below 


par. Then he can correct sales weaknesses as fast as they develop. 


Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with 
O. E. WOLF 


Assistant to the Vice-President and Director of Sales 
Zenith Radio Corp. 


Chicago 


ENITH Radio Corp., of Chica- 

go, believes that the real key 

to post-war success lies in the 

excellence and ability of a com- 
pany’s sales organization. In the radio 
and appliance field, distribution, not 
production capacity, will decide who 
will come into leadership and who 
will falter or fall when a competitive 
market returns. 

In radio’s biggest pre-war year a 
total of 14,000,000 sets were sold. The 
industry at that time had the capacity 
to build at least 18,000,000 sets. 
Estimates set —— capacity at 
250 to 300% above the pre-war figure, 
or between 45,000,000 and 55,000,000 


b sets yearly. 


Of course, it won’t happen. Two 
things preclade any such production 
—materials and demand. 

. In order to maintain its high posi- 
tion among the top names in radio, 
Zenith management has concerned it- 
self during the past year with building 
a sales program. One of the results is 
what has come to be known as the 


p Zenith County Control Sales Manage- 


ment Plan. 


The plan is based on SALES MAN- 
AGEMEN'’S Survey of Buying Power. 


| The man who developed it, Mr. O. E. 


Wolf, assistant to J. J. Nance, vice- 
president and director of sales for 
Zenith, explains how the SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT Survey is used to further 
Zenith sales. 
For sales purposes, Zenith has di- 
vided the Nation into seventy-six dis- 
ttibutor territories, laid out regardless 
of State lines,” Mr. Wolf observes. 
here are 3,074 counties in the 
hited States, including a few inde- 
pendent cities which we class as coun- 
ties. Sales areas may be reshaped and 
ged from time to time, but county 
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boundaries remain stationary. For that 
reason we have taken the county as our 
unit. If a distributor's territory com- 
prises 54 counties, it has 54 separate 
territories, each with a definite relative 
potential. 

“We arrive at our county sales po- 
tentials by computing the per cent of 
each county’s buying power, as related 
to the buying power of the Nation. 
We then relate them to the distributor’s 
total territory, not for a single year but 
for each of the five years as reported 
in SALES MANAGEMENT'S Survey of 
Buying Power, 1941 to 1945, and 
average them. Averages are preferred 
because almost every county’s potential 
has been distorted by the war; hence 
the figure for any single year is unre- 
liable. 

“The closing of war plants, espe- 
cially huge plants making airplanes, 
ships, engines, tanks, and other volume 
items for war, can mean a quick re- 


shifting of population. Should this 
occur, the sales potential of a given 
county can rise or fall swiftly. The five- 
year average is our check. 

“Each — is individually num- 
bered to avoid confusion because of 
duplication in county names and to 
eliminate the necessity of listing the 
state as well as the county. The dis- 
tributor then is furnished with a list 
of his counties and their code numbers. 


How the Plan Works 


“Once a month, under the Zenith 
County Control Plan, the distributor 
will send in to the factory his total 
Zenith dollar volume, allocated by 
county. This report will be made out 
on a special report form already pro- 
vided with the county numbers and 
names. No dealer names are required, 
no dealer breakdown, no unit sales— 
merely the total Zenith dollar volume 
in each county. These figures can be 
quickly compiled by adding the bill- 
ings to those dealers with like county 
code markings and inserting this total 
opposite the code number on the sheet. 

“When the totals are inserted, the 
distributor places the form in a special 
mailing envelope already addressed 
and mails it to the factory. Within 48 
hours the factory will return the com- 
plete report.” 

Reports, Mr. Wolf explains, are on 
a monthly and on a cumulative basis, 
thus: 

1. Monthly analysis — (a) The 
dollar volume and percentage of the 
distributor's total volume produced in 
each county versus the percentage of 
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Cuancinc Markets: {f = 
Zenith adopted a five- ——ft-——S 
year average on buy- 49 i. 
ing power as the basis 7 
for its market analysis 
job because the pecu- 9 VA 
liar economic condi- A i 
tions since 1940 pro- 8 me 
duced varying trends r he MOBILE COUNTY, ALA. 
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ZENITH COUNTY CONTROL 


Sales Management 
Monthly County Analysis 


County 5 year | 1st Month % 2nd Month % 3rd Month % 4th Month % 
| Average 
955 | Beone........ iil. 29 536.24 .33 308.47 15 698.72 .29 686.03 11 
957 | Bureau....... . 43 796.24 49 699.20 .34 626.44 .26 2,868,87 46 
967 ee * | Fea 109,328.96 | 67.28 | 130,153.62 | 63.29 | 171,498.86 | 71.18 | 493,445.88 | 79.19 
970 | De Kalb...... . oF 1,283.74 79 1,562.91 .76 1,108.30 46 1,871.00 30 
971 | De Witt...... . .23 260.00 16 143.95 07 771.00 .32 1,060.24 17 
973 | Du Page...... ° 1.55 1,657.48 1.02 1,727.43 .84 4,264.58 1.37 10,664.72 1.71 
2 =a a .20 130.00 .08 246.78 12 1,060.12 44 1,434.44 .23 
980 | Fulton........ _ 49 1,429.99 .88 1,480.65 Pp 1,445.62 .60 3,367.80 54 
983 | Grundy...... _ .29 292.50 18 534.68 .26 1,252.87 Se 2,120.47 34 
989 | lroquois...... . 37 390.00 24 431.86 21 1,758.84 .73 873.13 14 
996 | Kane......... 2 2.96 5,362.46 3.30 5,799.23 29.892 7,517.23 3.12 15,404.59 9.47 
997 | Kankakee..... %8 .80 942.49 58 1,994.77 97 2,433.46 1.01 5,425.90 .87 
998 | Kendall...... , 10 97.50 .06 102.82 05 385.50 16 810.77 13 
ee OS . 2.05 4,988.70 3.07 7,012.54 3.41 4,650.08 1.93 12,535.74 2.01 
1001 La Salle...... 4 1.43 3,266.29 2.01 6,375.04 3.10 2,529.84 1.05 9,417.38 1.51 
1003 eee = 44 1,186.24 a3 1,007.67 49 674.62 .28 2,432.30 39 
1004 | Livingston. . % 44 666.24 41 760.89 aa 939.65 39 2,993.60 48 
1007 | McHenry - .63 861.24 53 1,624.61 719 2,047.96 85 3,554.91 57 
1008 McLean...... - 1.18 3,834.96 2.36 8,246.49 4.01 4,360.96 1.81 8,170.05 1.31 
1013 | Marshall...... = 14 81.25 .05 226.21 11 48.19 .02 1,122.60 18 
1014 | Mason....... . .18 828.74 Ay 884.98 .43 795.09 ae 1,995.74 a 
1022 | Ogle........ : .37 455.00 .28 514.12 ss 433.69 18 1,621.54 .26 
1023 PE neanens 55 2.90 6,532.44 4.02 11,660.15 5.67 7,878.64 3.27 18,585.30 2.98 
kw . -14 178.75 11 185.08 .09 120.47 .05 623.66 10 
1029 | Putnam....... * 04 48.75 .03 20.56 01 72.28 .03 374.20 .06 
 . - =n . .09 113.75 .07 61.69 .03 313.29 13 1,309.70 21 
1040 | Stephenson... “ .62 893.74 55 2,488.32 ‘21 2,867.15 1.19 4,116.21 .66 
1041 Tazewell...... - .66 2,323.73 1.43 2,611.71 1.27 2,987.62 1.24 4,490.41 72 
. 2. eae " 1.56 4,306.20 9.65 4,503.66 2.19 7,059.45 2.93 1,808.64 29 
1052 Winnebago... “ 2.94 8,336.17 5.13 11,146.04 5.42 7,324.48 3.04 6,299.04 1.01 
1053 Woodford.... “ 24 1,088.74 .67 1,131.06 55 1,011.93 42 2,182.84 a 
wemee 162,498.46 ree 905,646.42 " 00.00%} 240,936.86 |100.00%] 623,667.70 |100.00% 
Cumulative County Analysis 
No. County 5 year | 1st Month % 2nd Month % 3rd Month % 4th Month % 
Average 
955 ee ill. .22 536.24 Pe 844.71 .23 1,543.43 Rn 2,229.46 .18 
957 | Bureau....... . 43 796.24 49 1,495.44 Al 2,121.88 .35 4,990.75 40 
967 | Cook........ | Fee 109,328.96 | 67.28 | 239,482.58 | 65.04 | 410,981.44 | 67.48 | 904,427.32 | 73.37 
970 | DeKalb...... - oF 1,283.74 79 2,846.65 ont 3,954.95 65 5,825.95 AT 
971 lS) ear _ .23 260.00 16 403.95 11 1,174.95 19 2,235.19 .18 
973 | Du Page...... ” 1.55 1,657.48 1.02 3,384.91 .92 7,649.49 1.26 18,314.21 1.49 
978 | Ford......... 7 .20 30.00 .08 376.78 10 1,436.90 .24 9,871.34 .23 
980 | Fulton........ . 49 1,429.99 .88 2,910.64 719 4,356.26 ae 7,724.06 63 
983 Grundy....... ” .29 292.50 18 827.18 .22 2,080.05 .34 4,200.52 34 
989 | lroquois....... “ .37 390.00 24 821.86 .23 2,580.70 42 3,453.83 .28 
Sa . 2.96 5,362.46 3.30 11,161.69 3.03 18,678.92 3.06 34,083.51 9.76 
997 | Kankakee..... . .80 942.49 58 2,937.26 .80 5,370.72 .88 10,796.62 .88 
998 | Kendall....... . 10 97.50 .06 200.32 05 585.82 10 1,396.59 11 
1000 See . 2.05 4,988.70 3.07 12,001.24 3.26 16,651.32 2.73 29,187.06 9.37 
1001 La Salle...... 7 1.43 3,266.22 2.01 9,641.26 2.62 12,171.10 2.00 21,588.48 1.95 
1003 rT % 44 1,186.24 a3 2,193.91 .60 2,868.53 47 5,300.83 43 
1004 | Livingston.... “ 44 666.24 A1 1,427.13 39 2,366.78 39 5,360.38 A3 
1007 McHenry. .... ae .63 861.24 53 2,485.85 .68 4,533.81 74 8,088.72 66 
1008 McLean...... ~ | on 3,834.96 2.36 12,081.38 3.28 16,449.34 2.70 94,619.39 2.00 
1013 | Marshall...... = i 14 81.25 .05 307.46 .08 355.65 .06 1,478.25 12 
1014 Mason....... *% .18 828.74 51 1,713.02 47 2,508.11 41 4,503.85 Fy 
 o- Saar s .37 455.00 .28 969.12 .26 1,402.81 .23 3,024.35 25 
1023 IS aetna "| 295 6,532.44 4.02 18,192.59 4.95 26,071.23 4.98 44,656.53 3.62 
2 eae . 14 178.75 11 363.83 10 484.30 .08 1,107.96 .09 
1029 | Putnam....... “i .04 48.75 .03 69.31 .02 141.59 .02 515.79 .04 
rs * .09 113.75 .07 175.44 .05 488.66 .08 1,798.36 15 
1040 | Stephenson.... “ 62 893.74 55 3,382.06 92 6,249.21 1.03 10,365.42 84 
1041 Tazewell. ..... “ .66 2,323.73 1.43 4,935.44 1.34 7,923.06 1.30 12,413.47 1.01 
1050 | Will......... “s 1.56 4,306.20 9.65 8,809.86 9.39 15,869.31 2.61 17,677.95 1.43 
1052 Winnebago... “ 2.94 8,336.17 5.13 19,482.91 5.29 26,806.69 4.40 33,105.73 2.68 
1053 Woodford.... “ 24 1,088.74 67 2,219.80 .60 3,231.73 53 5,414.57 A4 
100.00%]} 162,498.46 |100.00%] 368,144.88 |100.00%] 609,081.74 |100.00%]1,232,749.44 |1 00.00% 


Boldface figures would show RED in the report. 
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SampLe ANALYSIS: The dummy chart on 
the facing page presents samples of a 
typical monthly county analysis and a 
typical cumulative county analysis. The 
maps (right) plot the figures in the 
charts, reveal clearly the current con- 
dition of sales in each market center. 


the total the county should have pro- 
duced during the month. (b) All fig- 
ures below par are set off in red; all 
figures above par in black. 

2. Cumulative analysis — (a) 
Both dollar and percentage volume 
cumulative by months to date. (b) Fig- 
ures below par in red; those above par 
in black. 

3. Geographic analysis — A map 
showing the location of all counties in 
the distributor’s territory with (a) 
above par for the month and above 
par for the year to date; (b) below par 
for the month, but above par for the 
year to date; (c) above par for the 
month, but below par for the year to 
date; (d) below par for the month, 
and below par for the year to date. 

“The Zenith County Control Plan 
is not based on quotas,” Mr. Wolf 
states. “Quotas are often arbitrary. A 
quota can be nothing more than some- 
one’s idea of how much should be 
sold. Our system is more methodical 
and absolutely fair. We work on per- 
centages of actual current performance, 
broken down by counties in order to 
reveal those counties that are not per- 
forming up to the distributor's own 
current level of performance. 

“Each county, or territory, as we look 
at it, is worth a certain per cent of the 
total of 100%. One county, for ex- 
ample, should absorb 11.6% of the 
total radio dollars sold in the district. 
Another, perhaps, 8.3%. If more is 
sold, the county shows up in black; if 
less, in red. 

“At Zenith headquarters, all incom- 
ing figures are quickly checked and 
tables and maps are returned to dis- 
tributors immediately after compila- 
tions are completed. These show at a 
glance in which counties a good job 
is being done and in which not so good 
a job, in comparison with the current 


"tate of performance in the total terri- 


tory. 

Obviously some counties in every 
sales district must be in the red, unless 
each county secures exactly its correct 
proportion of business, which isn’t 
likely. Too, as one county is pulled out 
of the red and placed in the black, 
another, in the black, will sink into 
the red. It is a never-ending process 
of improvirtg the weakest spots. 

Perhaps a distributor's salesman 
Covers 10 counties. Our report shows 
him, in an instant, his weakest area. 
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‘FIRST MONTH: 


GALES MANAGEMENT Plan 


‘SECOND MONTH: 


SALES MANAGEMENT Pian 


‘THIRD MONTH: 


ic) 
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SALES MANAGEMENT Pian 


‘FOURTH MONTH: 


& Above potentia/ to date, above this month 


@) Above potential to date below this month 
(e) Below potential to date, above thi? month | 


| C) Below potentio/ to date, below this month | 


His task is to put special effort on 
that area. He may be on the red side 
in this county for the month, but in 
the black to date for the year. In either 
case he and his management get the 
warning flag. He is expected to keep 
his eye on the red spots and do some- 
thing about those particular places 
rather than scatter his efforts over the 
entire area without a specific objective 
in mind.” 

In all too many of the sales plans 
presented to distributors over the years, 
the factory has requested the distribu- 
tor to supply, usually monthly, ‘‘a 


bunch of figures.’ All too often this 
has meant a lot of extra work. And all 
too often nothing ever happened to 
repay the distributor for his work. 
Zenith believes that its County Con- 
trol Plan completely reverses this pro- 
cedure. The factory asks the distributor 
to do only a minimum of work and he 
gets back many times as much as he 
gives. The entire plan represents an 
effort on the part of the Zenith factory 
to be of maximum assistance to the 
distributor by providing him with 
materials and information with which 
he can solve problems in his own way. 
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Best of all, the plan is very simple. 
Each distributor's territory is not 
viewed as a single unit, or as a group 
of cities, or as a group of fieldmen’s 
territories, but is viewed as a group of 
individual counties each with its own 
relative potential, its own organization 
and coverage problems. By breaking 
territory into small segments it makes 
many little jobs out of one big one. 
Ever since shortly after Pearl Harbor 
the production of civilian radios has 
been at a standstill and yet the industry 
has been making radios in greater vol- 
ume than ever before. It has been pro- 
ducing new and different kinds of sets, 


radios calling for precision manufac- 
turing undreamed of in peacetime, 
radios operating at extremely high 
frequencies and possessing character- 
istics heretofore unknown. For this 
reason, reconversion will be simpler 
for radio manufacturers than for many 
others. 

Manufacture, Zenith executives point 
out, will give no one any priority on 
ownership of sales. Productive ad- 
vantages in the radio industry are short 
lived. If any company gets the jump on 
the field in mechanical improvement, it 
is only a matter of weeks before com- 
petitors can, and usually do, bounce 
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THE SOUTH’S 


HOUSTON-—-by far the biggest and richest mar- 
ket in the South—is rated by the U. S. Census 
Bureau as having superior prospects for retain- 
ing its wartime gains. For years the fastest grow- 
ing city in the South, Houston is now entering 
4 postwar era of even greater growth and indus- 
trial expansion, 

The wealth of raw material resources of the 
Houston area, low-cost natural gas and electric- 
ity, abundant labor and water supply, America’s 
third largest deepwater port, 18 rail outlets, 
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3 transcontinental airlines. many hardsurfaced 
highways, and long-established industries have 
made Houston a great manufacturing and dis- 
tribution center... World petroleum headquar- 
ters and cotton capital. Industries established 
since Pearl Harbor make Houston the new chem- 
ical center of America and Southwest headquar- 
ters for steel. New industries are locating here 
now and others are slated to follow. All combine 
to assure the continued rapid growth and pros- 
perity of the great Houston market. 


* Many advertisers have found that The Houston Chronicle alone can 
do the job for them in this rich and responsive market, because The ~* 
Chronicle has by far the largest total circulation as well as over 20% 
more city circulation than any other Houston newspaper. Although hard- 
est hit by the newsprint shortage, The Chronicle’s total advertising line- 
age for the first seven months of 1945 was 10,101,996, compared with 
7.262.842 for The Houston Post and 4,212,470 for The Houston Press. 


(Media Records’ figures. ) 


The Houston Market is sold 
when your story is told 
2 «ein The Chronicle 
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Fest In CIRCULATION and ADVERTISING for the 32nd CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


THE HOUSTON 
CHRONICLE 


into the market with “Japanese copies: 
For any company to predicate its own 
long-range success on the assumption 
that it has the “‘hottest line’’ year after 
year is plainly foolhardy. Furthermore, 
no company in the industry cat have 
a monopoly on engineering or produc. 
tion ability—not in these days. The 
men at Zenith say it’s distribution and 
selling that will regulate output—and 
to a greater degree than ever before, 

What has. been done to improve and 
increase manufacture, Zenith execy. 
tives contend, can be done in the field 
of distribution. Experts now make 
every square foot of factory space effi 
cient from the point of production, 
Sales departments must regard every 
square mile of the Nation as a factory 
for producing sales. Each square mile 
of sales territory must be placed under 
exacting scrutiny. 


A True Perspective 


‘Many of our distributors have been 
frankly amazed,’ Mr. Wolf relates, 
“when we showed them the county 
potential breakdowns of their territory 
and they have evolved a new picture 
of the relative value of each one. A 
number have told us that for the first 
time they really got a true perspective. 

“Zenith fully recognizes its respon- 
sibility in assisting its distributor-dealer 
organization in the solution of the 
manifold problems involved in main- 
taining peak efficiency. We have much 
confidence in this plan.” 

To further assist Zenith distributors 
in the operation of the County Control 
Plan, certain mechanical aids, to be 
placed in the hands of the distributor, 
have been developed. Among them a 
large, handsome book in which to file 
all monthly factory reports and maps 
for easy reference. This book forms 
an easel for use in meetings as well as 
on the executive’s desk. On the inside 
of the book is a specially treated map 
of the particular area on which each 
field man’s territory can be shown. 

“In making use of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’S Survey of Buying Power and 
applying its percentages to the national 
and distributors’ potential, we feel that 
we have some distinct advantages,” Mr. 
Wolf points out. “You don’t have to 
own a house to buy a radio; you don't 
even have to have electricity. Battery 
sets take care of that. Use of radio is 
not limited to age, sex, color or creed. 

“All one needs to become a radio 
buyer is money. Buying power, there- 
fore, is the decisive factor. Trading 
areas don’t stay put. County lines do. 
New towns, new trading areas, have 
sprung up under war conditions. Some 
of them may fade quickly, even vanish. 
The county remains. That is why 
Zenith’s is a County Control Plan. 


SALBS MANAGEMENT 


“Strong Structures Endure” 
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FOR SALES MANAGERS @ SALES RESEARCHERS 


? BENGE 


SALES PERSONNEL 
CLINIC 


You can learn, in one intensive 
week how to e select sales- 
men by aptitude tests e« train 
them by use of “conference 
technique” e develop ade- 
quate compensation plans e 
determine the proper size 
of a territory « gauge the ef- 
fectiveness of each salesman 
e conduct contests among your 
salesmen e set up planning 
and control records. 


WHAT THEY SAID IN '44 


“Like gee from darkness to 
light, information that would 
last a lifetime.” 
J. K. Hatmaker, Sales Mgr. 
East Kentucky Beverage Co. 
Pikeville, Kentucky. 


“We consider our investment 
a@ most wise one, already we 
have been able to apply some 
of the principles to our own 
work, certainly recommend 
this clinic to anyone actively 
engaged in the Sales Manage- 
ment field." 
C. J. Mooney, Sales Prom. Mgr. 
Empire Crafts Corp. 
Newark, New York. 


2 


“The sales manager for a large 
midwest manufacturer re- 
marked to me ‘This thing has 
exceeded allmy expectations.’ 
That remark rather neatlysums 
up my impression.” 

W. O. Swett, Vice-Pres. 

American - Compan 
Chicago, Ili, 


This 4th clinic will be held 
November 24th to December 
Ist at famous Princess Issena 


Supervision Hotel, Daytona Beach, Florida. 
Clinic from 9:00 A. M. to 1:00 P.M. daily. Golf, 
ncentives swimming, tennis, musical concerts, excellent 


cuisine. Group limited in size to 20 members. 


¥aining 


All sessions conducted personally by Eugene J. 
Benge, sales personnel consultant and author 
of ‘““Manpower in Marketing,” (Harpers, 1945). 


‘election 


Write for the clinic circular giving details, names of 
previous clinic members—and extracts from their 
glowing testimonials. 
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tom Benge Associates 
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GE NT ENGINEERS 


apate 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE @ CHICAGO 6 
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Firms Getting into New Lines to Alter 


Face of Post-War Competition 


Many a manufacturer is about to make a new line of products 
utterly foreign to the business in which he was engaged before 
the war. Each thus becomes a prospect for many types of equip- 


ment, raw material, and advertising media he never bought before. 


RODUCTION-wise, one of 
the most significant trends of 
this present re-conversion pe- 
riod is the extent to which 
old-line manufacturing companies are 
getting into new fields with products 
foreign to the character of their pre- 
war business. 

Distribution-wise, this means you 
may have competition from new quar- 
ters. It may also mean that you have 
some brand new markets for equip- 
ment and services. 

For these reasons, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT field editors have been assem- 
bling reports in many cities, showing 
the identity of companies going into 
new lines, and listing the new types 
of products which are either already 
in production or are on the drawing 
boards. The first series of these reports 
is presented here: 


New Consumer Products 


Industrial Tool & Die Works, 
Inc., Minneapolis, engaged before the 
war solely in manufacture of machine 
tools and radio loud speakers, is now 
in partial production of a variety of 
consumer goods, none of which were 
even contemplated five years ago. 

The new products include 16mm 
sound projection equipment, a full 
line of still cameras, radios, electric 
clocks, metal novelties and specialties, 
including lipstick holders and cigaret 
lighters and non-electric household 
appliances. The sound projection 
equipment, patented under the trade 
name “Unicon,” is designed for use 
in home, business, school, and indus- 
try. Company plans call for marketing 
the new products under a new sales 
division, with H. R. Naftalin, vice- 
president in charge of sales. Most of 
the new products will be on the 
market by the first of the year. 


Maico Co., Inc., Minneapolis, has 
developed a new line of children’s and 
adult toys with electronic and electro- 
acoustic features, two of which are in 
production and will be on the market 
before Christmas. Eight other toys will 
follow during the first 90 days to six 
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months in 1946. The new items were 
added in order to get full productive 
capacity from existing plants. One new 
item for the medical field will be the 
Stethotron which amplifies the human 
heart beat 100,000 times. 

Maico’s sales organization has its 
own distributors in 75 American cities 
and 10 foreign countries. Some of the 
products will be games of an educa- 
tional nature. 


Brown Steel Tank Co., Minne- 
apolis, has started production of its 
pre-war tanks of all types, and within 
about 60 days will produce furnaces, 
space heaters, and automatic gas-fired 
water heaters, all new products. A. E. 
Brown, general manager, reports that 
new products will’ be moved through 
the conventional trade channels by the 
pre-war sales organization for the 
present. More elaborate plans to meet 
the competitive market are being 
drafted for the future. 


General Mills, Inc., has already 
put in production an entirely new line 
of home appliances. These new appli- 
ances (See SALES MANAGEMENT, 
February 1, 1945) will have new 
patented features never before built 
into electrical appliances, company ex- 
ecutives report. 

First member of the General Mills 
appliance family to come off the lines 
will be an automatic electric iron with 
a new temperature control mechanism 
that delivers uniformity of heat be- 
yond anything yet claimed for auto- 
matic irons. There will be an auto- 
matic electric coffee maker with an 
exclusive new brewing mechanism to 
speed and improve coffee making. 
Pressure saucepans in several sizes will 
be in production soon, the automatic 
features of which set them apart from 
every other pressure cooking device 
ever made, according to the company. 
First deliveries in about 90 days. 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., 
Salem, Mass., makers of Pequot sheets 
and pillow cases, has plans for new 
products for the consumer. Adopting 
a new policy of diversifying produc- 


tion, the company will make blankets, 
perhaps in a new mill, and may have 
a suiting mill also. It will produce 
rayon dress goods and is experiment- 
ing with spun glass. 


National Research Corp., Boston, 
specializing in high vacuum pumps 
and similar products which contributed 
extensively to the war effort by cre- 
ating and manufacturing equipment 
for drug makers for the extraction of 
penicillin and other drugs used by the 
Armed Forces, has already started 
production of a new pure orange juice 
powder, dehydrated from the juice of 
fresh oranges. 

A new $2,800,000 subsidiary com- 
pany, Florida Foods, Inc., has just 
been set up, with Richard Morse, 
president of both the subsidiary and 
National. The subsidiary venturing 
into a field vastly different from that 
of the parent company, will have its 
own sales and distribution organiza- 
tion. Mr. Morse states that the new 
company will start production just as 
soon as possible. The advertising and 
selling efforts will begin first in New 
England and will be extended 
throughout the country as soon as the 
quantity of orange juice powder avail- 
able will permit. 


National Fireworks, Inc., West 
Hanover, Mass., manufacturers of 
munitions for the Armed Forces dur- 
ing the war, will manufacture toys in 
an extensive way, but will continue its 
efforts to remain an outstanding leader 
in its original field of fireworks, both 
for the big exhibitor and for the con- 
sumer. 

“National Playthings” will be the 
name for the new toys. Daniel Need- 
ham, vice-president, reports that large- 
scale production will be started as soon 
as possible. The toys will be made in 
the Pairpoint plant, New Bedford, 
Mass., which National has recently 
purchased. The company has also 
bought the Weedon Toy Co., New 
Bedford, which for many years made 
toy steam engines. Plans include new 
toy engines and other toys made of 
metal, laminated wood toys, and prob- 
ably laminated paper toys. All toys 
will have the imprint ‘National Play- 
things, manufactured by National 
Fireworks, Inc.” 

Marketing of the new toys will siart 
for the Christmas season. Sales offices 
will be maintained in New York City, 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


New Dawn... The feeder line stringing down the side road signifies 
not merely new light and new life for farm families... but the dawn 


of a new dual market, industrial as well as domestic. 


The farm home needs all the appliances used by urban families... 
is also a prospect for range, food freezer, and various forms of power, 


yv & and a better kilowatt customer. 


’ The farm factory can profitably use extra illumination for barn and 


yard ... battery chargers, grinders, drills, lathes, cleaners, coolers, 


t OF milking machines, hoists, ventilators, water heaters . .. and small motors 


for innumerable tasks. 


REA forecasts for the next five years 5,298,000 farms to be electrified .. . 
h opening markets that stagger the imagination. And the load curve 
will leap fastest, mount highest in the farm areas already showing the 


highest electrification rate ... the thirteen Heart states plus Pennsylvania 


and New York, the selected and selective territory of SuccessrFuL FARMING. | 


[ 

, Five years of good crops and good prices have peaked savings and credit 
in these best farm states where 42% of the farm families are included 
in the more than a million SF subscribers . . . entitling this magazine 
to a prime place in any manufacturer’s plans and on national 

‘ advertising schedules—as the major medium to meet and 

make the most out of a major marketing opportunity... 

turn prospects into profits soonest! ... Get the facts from 

any SF office .. . SuccessruL Farminc, Des Moines, 


New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
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“Try and remember, Major, you’re not buying for the Army 
We're only_capitalized at some two millions dollars!” 


* 


and George Wallock will be sales 
manager for the Toy Division. Separ- 
ate advertising campaigns for toys will 
be launched when conditions warrant. 


International Harvester Co. has 
recently formed a refrigeration divi- 
sion within the corporate structure of 
the company. This new division is re- 
sponsible for the design, manufacture 
and distribution of a complete line of 
coolers and low-temperature units. A 
complete line for the farm market is 
planned. 


Philco Corp. during the war pro- 
duced radar equipment, electronic and 
radio communications equipment for 
planes, ships, tanks, and ground 
forces, Bazooka rocket projectiles, 
shells and fuses, and storage batteries. 
Peacetime production includes radio 
receivers, auto radios, radio-phono- 
gtaphs, television receivers, refriger- 
ators, freezer chests, Philco-York air 
conditioners, room ventilators, storage 
batteries, dry batteries, radio tubes, 
Philco replacement parts, Philco ex- 
port products, and electronic equip- 
ment. 

Newest of Philco’s peacetime prod- 
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ucts is the household freezer chest for 
processing and preserving frozen 
foods. The company will produce a 
full line to meet the various needs of 
the public. They will be suited for use 
in single-family homes, apartment 
houses, and on farms where greater 
capacity is required. 


Electronic Laboratories, Chicago, 
has formed a new division to manu- 
facture toys operated by electronic de- 
vices. The name of the new division is 
Elec-Toy, and the company expects to 
be in production of some items in 
time for the Christmas market. Plans 
are to manufacture a fluorescent paint 
chest for youngsters, complete with a 
black light unit to make colors glow 
in the dark. Also ready for the Christ- 
mas market will be a small intercom- 
munications two stations system to be 
plugged into the regular lighting 
sockets. The company plans to make 
this one of the least expensive systems 
on the market, and it will have adult 
office and home use as well as sales in 
the toy field. 


Victor Animatograph Corp., 
Davenport, Ia., major manufacturer of 


16mm sound motion picture cameras, 
and allied equipment, will continue 
to manufacture projectors, cameras and 
equipment greatly improved during 
the war period to meet hard service 
needs. Some of the products are now 
available. Volume will be increased. 
and plans are being formulated for 
an imcrease in advertising and sales 
promotion. Sales will be made through 
existing dealer and distribution chan. 
nels. S. G. Rose, vice-president, is 
temporarily in charge of sales. 


Belden Manufacturing Co., Chi 
cago, will continue to manufacture its 
regular line of insulated electrical] 
wires, battery cables and electric weld- 
ing cable, used bythe electric appli- 
ance, automotive, aviation, radio, clec. 
tronics and shipbuilding industries. In 
addition, the company will make cords 
for all kinds of home appliances. New 
insulations, including synthetics, de. 
veloped during the war will be new 
features of the line. All products will 
be improved to meet the most exacting 
specifications. All are available now 
and production will be increased. Sales 
will be through existing channels, with 
H. W. Clough, vice-president in 
charge of sales. Advertising and pro- 
motion will be expanded, and new 
packaging is being planned. 


Victor Adding Machine Co., pre 
war producers of portable adding 
machines, produced during wartime 
Norden Bomb Sights. The company is 
now prepared to manufacture for 
other industries, specializing in pre. 
cision technique and close tolerances 
Available now is a new electrical key- 
board adding machine, both 10-key- 
board and multiple keyboard. The 
company will sell through its 30 
wholly-owned branches as well as 
through distributor-dealer outlets. R 
O. Buehler directs sales. Promotion 
and advertising will be expanded in 
line with production and distribution 


Zenith Radio Corp. will continue 
manufacture of radio receivers anc 
Zenith radionic hearing aids. Available 
now is a new line of radios. All Zenith 
products will be sold through the ex 
isting sales division under J. J. Nance. 
vice-president in charge of sales. H. C. 
Bonifig is vice-president in charge of 
household radios; B. J. Farwig in 
charge of hearing aids, and E. FE 
Loucks in charge of export. 


Edison General Electric (Hot- 
point) Appliance Co., Chicago. 
manufacturers of household electric 
appliances and commercial cooking 
equipment, will have available about 
the middle of 1946 a new automatic 
clothes washer and a new home 
freezer. All products of the comp#ny 
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are sold through the existing sales or- 
ganization, with Fred Margalf, sales 
manager in charge of laundry appli- 
ances, and Floyd Slasor, in charge of 
§ refrigerators. Advertising and promo- 
tion of new products will be included 
along with related lines. Advertising 
lis on a national scale. 


| Admiral Corp., Chicago, manufac- 
F turers of radios, refrigerators, home 


freezers, electric ranges, automatic 
record changers, has announced a 
S number of new features. The new 


radios have child-proof record chang- 
' ers, changing records in five seconds. 
| The tone arm can be moved while 
records are changing. The Dual-Temp 
refrigerator is non-defrosting, and has 
a built-in freezer locker which holds 
two bushels of frozen food. A sterile 
lamp retards bacteria growth and 
odors. Dishes do not need to be cov- 
ered. Radios and reffigerators are 
available now; ranges will be available 
B in December. Sales are through exist- 


® ing sales division, headed by W. C. 


Johnson, manager of field activities. 


© Plans call for $1,000,000 expenditure 
= in 1946 for advertising. Window dis- 
® plays, X-ray presentation books, book- 
© lets, and signs are already available. 


Adel Precision Products Corp., 
Burbank, Calif., before the war made 
aircraft devices. Recently Transamerica 
acquired financial control to start 
another company that is now distribut- 
ing, mainly in the Los Angeles area, a 
new $18.50 color slide viewer for cur- 
rent or battery. It will sell through 
about 50 specialty jobbers throughout 
the country. Also new is a line of 
stainless steel kitchen tools, mixers, 
etc, about ready for distribution 
through the same jobbers. An adver- 
om campaign is being planned for 
1946, 


Draver & Hanson, Inc., Los An- 
geles, manufacturer, before the war, of 
industrial refrigerating and air condi- 
tioning equipment in large part for 

| the oil industry, has around 20 new 
consumer products ready for distribu- 
tion. One of the new products is the 

Reversatemp,” a small household 
unit which keeps the home on an exact 
set temperature, both heating and cool- 
ing. It sells through the building sup- 
py trade and will be advertised in 
uilding journals. Available this year. 
The company has already started to 
organize a sales force for the new 
pfoducts, which will be augmented as 
other products develop marketwise. 


_ Aircraft Tools, Inc., Los Angeles, 
iS preparing to build pleasure boats 
(plan: and plasticized) up to 55 feet, 
down to 1014 feet, at its branch fac- 
tory, Higgins Industries, Inc., New 
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Orleans. The company also announces 
that it may build welded steel boats if 
demand warrants putting in the Hig- 
gins assembly line. However, plans, 
company executives report, are not far 
enough advanced to describe the line, 
nor to estimate delivery dates. But, 
they point out, many —— are be- 
ing received on the Pacific Coast, from 
Alaska, Hawaii, Philippines, and Latin 
America. Eventually the company will 
have sales offices in Los Angeles, San 
Diego, San Francisco, and Seattle. 


New Plastic Corp., Los Angeles, 
manufacturer of plastic war parts dur- 


ing the war, now offers vanious new 
novelties such as ash trays. Also ready 
for distribution is a new plastic ham- 
mer to be used in aircraft and other 
work. lt will not bruise metal or other 
materiais, was first manufactured for 
war work. The company has no sales 
plans as yet, but has been running ad- 
vertisements in business publications. 


United Wallpaper, Inc., Chicago, 
and its subsidiary, TRIMS CO., INC., 
manufacturers of wallpaper and dec- 
orative specialties pre-war, will have 
available in the late Spring of 1946 
an entirely new line of greater stain. 
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LAWRENCE 
$89,734,000 MARKET 


(Sales Management Survey of Buying Power, May 1945) 


constant buying power . 


Lawrence. 


35,000. 


Check up on Lawrence! You will find the Capital of 
the Worsted Textile Industry in America offers unlimited 
sales possibilities for your product. 


In this well established market there are thousands of 
skilled employees working diligently to relieve the textile 
shortages in America. High wages, steady employment, 
. . sales prospects are excellent! 


Effective Buying Income $89,734,000 

Buying Income Per Family $3,884 

ABC City Zone Population 124,849 
The EAGLE-TRIBUNE is THE newspaper of Greater 


Read in 95 out of 100 homes. 
home delivered. Average net paid circulation over 


82% 


Over 1900 modern retail stores are located in the 
Greater Lawrence area—convincing reason why Law- 
rence people trade at home. The EAGLE-TRIBUNE 
keeps them informed. 


The EAGLE=- TRIBUNE 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 
(CAPITAL OF WORSTED TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN AMERICA) 
WARD- GRIFFITH CO.=— NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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resistant qualities. Major advertising 
will continue in home furnishings and 
women’s magazines, with copy em- 
phasis on the advantages of wallpaper 
as a wall covering. 


Stewart Warner Corp., Chicago, 
announces a new consumer line of 
hardware which will be brought out 
by the company’s new plant in Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. Pre-war the com- 
any manufactured home radio sets, 
we ere equipment for automotive, 
industrial, aviation, and farm fields; 
speedometers, tachometers, instruments 


for automotive, marine, and aviation 
fields; gasoline-burning automobile or 
aircraft and marine heaters; casters; 
die-castings. There will be improve- 
ments in all products. Radio sets will 
be available the last quarter of 1945. 
Other lines will be available in varying 
degrees as conditions permit. F. A. 
Hiter, senior suepiaiiees. heads all 
sales. Advertising continued during 
the war period on either an institu- 
tional or product basis in consumer 
and business publications. 


F. L. Jacobs Co., automobile parts 


manufacturer pre-war, has formed , 
Major Appliance Division with Rober 
Roden, formerly of Bendix, as general 
sales manager. The new division will 
have available January 1 a new auto. 
motive electric washing machine which} 
will be distributed nationally through} 
53 distributors. Advertisements havef 
already been placed in business pub. fi 
lications, and a consumer campaign § 
will begin later this year. The com. 
pany also plans to introduce an elec. 
tric garbage disposal unit which fits in 
a kitchen sink, an electric dishwasher. 
and a conventional washing machine 
sometime next year. 
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ONE OF THE foremost needs confronting business 
and industry during the period of readjustment 
is to keep goods and materials of every kind 
and for every purpose moving expeditiously. 
This is an immediate and vital necessity. 
Railway Express, realizing the importance of 
supplying ways and means to meet the demand, 
is devoting its nation-wide facilities and experi- 
ence to the performance of such a service. 


Timken-Silent Automatic Divi. 
sion, Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 
Detroit, has plans to introduce gas 
burners, stokers, and a new oil burner 
for small homes as soon as conditions 
permit. The new products will be dis. 
tributed through the division, under 
the direction of T. A. Crawford, gen. 
eral sales manager. Advertising will be 
national and cooperative. The Division 
is also considering the manufacture of 
numerous home appliances. 


Gar Wood, Detroit, is expanding 
its Heating Division and introducing 
a small oil burner for $6,000 homes. 
Advertising will be national and local. 
Dealer organization has expanded. 
Don Luty is manager of the division. 


Norge Division, Borg-Warner 
Corp., Detroit, will introduce a home 
freezer and an automatic washing 
machine. Some production probably 
will begin this month, company ex. 
ecutives report. Sales will be through 
the present organization. Advertising 
will be national and cooperative. 


Kelvinator Division, Nash-Kel- 
vinator, Detroit, will introduce 4 
home freezer early this fall. Produc- 

tion is about to begin, but nothing is 
| being released to dealers as yet. The 

company will advertise nationally and 
| cooperatively and sell through Kel- 
| vinator dealers. C. T. Lawson is gen- 
| eral sales manager. 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
started last August production of its 
first vacuum cleaners since April, 
1942. The company reports that it is 
ready to step up production as rapidly 
as the necessary materials become 
available, and it expects to reach pre- 
war rate of production peak by the end 
of this year. Initial deliveries will be- 
gin this fall. The new cleaners will 
have many new features as compared 
with pre-war models, H. W. Burritt, 
president, states. The most important 
innovation is the presentation of the 
first complete home cleaning system, 
which comprises a newly-designed, 
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Here’s a man you know—too well. The Japanese 


China-doll by his side is his wife. 
This is not the opening scene in a puppet show. 
You will notice there are no strings attached to 
_ either of them, especially to the little man with 
the glasses. He does not operate by pulled strings. 
Instead, he pulls the strings. Those strings 
are not visible either. 
When we say Hirohito pulls the strings there’s no 
tongue in our cheek. We’re banking on the words 
of a man who knows—a man who was there. 
His name is John Williams, a man who kept 
watch on the Japanese menace during years 
of newspaper work throughout the Pacific area. 
He was one of the men who helped organize 
a counter-Jap network in the Pacific. 
“The American people are being fooled about 
the real war role of Hirohito, ‘God’-emperor of 
Japan’”’—and Williams doesn’t mince.any words 
in telling why we’re being fooled in his article, 
“Hirohito...,Booby Trap For Americans,” appearing 
in the October issue of TRUE. 
Sound, timely articles like this one are a big 
reason why men read TRUE, The Man’s 


This is no 
Puppet Show 


Magazine. It’s exciting, adventurous—so TRUE-ly 


adventurous that 750,000 fellows step up-to their 
newsstands each month and plank down their 
25¢ a copy. They like it because it’s real— 
real TRUE from front to back. 


750,000 fellows will buy the October issue of TRUE. (A million in December) 
The December TRUE will carry more than 70 pages—30,000 lines of advertising. 
40 men’s wear advertisers—25 liquor advertisers—more than 130 different advertisers spending 


nearly $300,000 are using TRUE this year. 
There’s nothing like TRUE—for you. 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST PUBLISHERS OF MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


A GU€ AD-VENTURE 


Charley Jacobs, Advertising Manager 
of Klein’s Sporting Goods, Chicago, writes: 
“You might be interested 
in knowing the results of out first advertising 
venture in TRUE. We ran a 92-line ad on 
Jungle Boots at $4.95 in your May issue; up to 
Julg 23, we have sold 220 pairs.” 


(Ed. addition: Klein’s 21-line ad in July had pulled 


337 requests for their 25-cent catalog by July 27!) 
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lightweight, upright vacuum for rugs 
and carpets, a tank-type unit for 
“above-the-floor” cleaning, and a 
group of new attachable cleaning de- 
vices, including a motor-driven floor 
waxer. Production of a cordless. elec- 
tric iron also has been started, and 
Mr. Burritt reports that the company’s 
expanded line of home appliances will 
also include an electric waste food dis- 
posal unit for home kitchens. 


Hewitt Rubber Corp., Buffalo, 
leading manufacturer in the industrial 
rubber business for more than 80 
years, has announced that for the first 
time the company will invade the field 
of consumer goods with latex foam 
and molded rubber products. Some of 
the products also will have uses in 
automobiles and trucks, railroad and 
Pullman cars and buses. Production 
has already begun on “‘Restfoam,” the 
company’s new latex product from 
which mattresses, seat cushions, and 
upholstered items are manufactured. 
The Hewitt latex foam, it is reported, 
can be made as “fluffy as a cloud” or 
in medium and firm densities, accord- 
ing to the amount of air injected into 
the liquid. It is fire-resistant, washable 
and odorless. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. announces a complete program for 


merchandising aircraft products to pri- 
vate fliers, 

Pioneering in the field, the company 
also reports it will offer through deal- 
ers at airports in all parts of the 
Nation the first complete line of air- 
craft products, accessories and supplies 
ever distributed by a single concern. 
Franchises have been granted to air- 
craft dealers at two of the country’s 
key airports and will offer similar op- 
portunities to others as soon as pos- 
sible. First to receive franchises are 
The Page Airways Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., Municipal Airport, and Flights, 
Inc., at Cleveland Municipal Airport. 

Inaugurated by Lee R. Jackson, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Firestone 
company, the program is designed to 
meet needs created by the rapid ex- 
pansion of private flying. It offers 
many new services and products to 
dealers and pilots. 

In addition to airplane tires, tubes, 
wheels and brakes, Firestone will offer 
aircraft storage batteries, spark plugs, 
brake linings, and aircraft finishing 
materials. Flying accessories and ap- 
parel will include jackets, gloves, and 
sun glasses. Other items will be added 
to the line as soon as manufacturing 
restrictions are lifted. These include 
cameras, field glasses, binoculars, radio 
receiving sets, and transmitters, and 


plugging. 


or-miss matter. 


pays off. 


Consistency Pays Off! 
—to the tune of 187% 


A pattern feature, added to these newspapers as an edi- 
torial “filler” shortly became a daily “must” and therein 
lies an interesting story of results that come from consistent 


Requests for patterns in 1944 showed a 187% increase 
over the results for 1942 . . . when the feature was a hit- 


Still running daily the inquiries for this feature bid fair 
to show a more spectacular increase this year. 


Surely an editorial feature with such amazing pulling 
power is sound evidence for advertisers that consistency 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


radio compass and direction finders. 
To the dealer, Firestone’s program 
offers the first complete line of ts 
kind. The company will back the 
dealer with national advertising and 


will help him with his merchandisin 


through the use of such mediums as ff ; 


displays, catalogs, and direct mail, 
Firestone plans to expand the Setup 
as post-war needs demand. 


New Industrial Products 


Marmon - Herrington Co., Inc, 
Indianapolis, is entering the transit 
equipment industry with a line of 
trolley coaches designed under the di. 
rection of Charles Guernsey who has 
been elected a vice-president of the 
company and manager of the Transit 
Equipment Division. 

The Marmon-Herrington company 
was formed in 1931 for the purpose 
of manufacturing heavy-duty, All- 
Wheel-Drive motor trucks and the de. 
velopment of military vehicles. In 
1935 the firm pioneered in developing 
equipment for the conversion of 
standard Ford trucks to All-Wheel- 
Drive. A substantial volume of busi- 
ness in these vehicles for extra-difficult 
civilian services had been established 
before the war. Utilization of the prin- 
ciple developed by the company in the 
conversion of conventional trucks to 
multiple-drive vehicles aided large 
automotive plants in getting into early 
production of large numbers of these 
vehicles for the military services. The 
company has played a prominent part 
in building combat tanks, trucks, scout 
cars, etc., during the war, not only 
for the U. S. Forces, but for various 
Allied governments. 

Full scale manufacture of the com- 
pany’s regular line of All-Wheel- 
Drive trucks and Ford conversions for 
commercial and industrial services will 
be in effect this Fall. At the same time 
the expansion of the company’s facil- 
ities during the past few years provides 
adequate additional capacity to manu- 
facture the new line of trolley coaches. 
Initial orders have already been booked 
from Indianapolis Railways, Inc., and 
Columbus and Southern Ohio Electric 


— 


A HUMANITARIAN 


With a big heart and tiny purse, 
will sell 14 interest ($5,000) in one 
of the world’s BEST and largest 
compilements of humor to a phil- 
anthropist of great wealth; pur- 
pose is to publish joke books; by 
working together for the good of 
all mankind, they’ll be able to 
build a monument that will live 
through the ages. Write Box 2199, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


— 
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Co. The first production will be on 
40 and 44 passenger models. Other 
es and sizes will be made as the 
need develops. Many new features of 
practical construction, comfort and 
H convenience in operation have been 
incorporated into the new coaches. 


) Hewitt Rubber Corp., Buffalo, 
has acquired a controlling interest in 
Robins Conveyors, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 
This establishes Hewitt as the only 
manufacturer equipped to engineer 
and build all parts of belt conveying 
systems under single management and 
responsibility. Jointly, Hewitt and 
Robins have built and __ installed 
throughout the world more of these 
“long line” conveyor belts than any 
other manufacturer, company execu- 
B tives report. 

Currently Hewitt and Robins are 
furnishing lengthy conveyors in this 
country and abroad, particularly in 
Russia and South America. On the 
Norwegian Island of Spitzbergen, 
within 700 miles of the North Pole, 
the company is rebuilding a large coal 
handling plant previously damaged by 
the fighting between the Germans and 
British Commandos. 

Hewitt anticipates sales in the im- 
mediate post-war years to be substan- 

® tially greater than the pre-war level. 
During the war Hewitt built many in- 
dustrial rubber products for the manu- 
facture of munitions and other war 
goods and was one of the leading 
manufacturers of bullet-sealing tanks 
for fighter planes. 

The Robins Conveyors subsidiary 
teports that it has no serious problem 
of reconversion at its Passaic plant, 

§ and already is engaged in the design 
and production of material handling 
p systems for industry. These systems 
are in demand for conversion of in- 
dustry to a peacetime basis, and such 
equipment also will be necessary for 
feconstruction of war damaged areas. 


are 


Graham - Paige Motors Corp. 
during the war years was engaged in 
building amphibious tanks—‘‘Alliga- 
tors’—-LCM-3 Landing Craft, pre- 
cision components for aircraft engines 
and naval torpedoes. Pre-war the com- 
pany manufactured a farm tractor, the 
Graham-Bradley Tractor, as well as 
automobiles. In the post-war period 
the manufacture of automobiles, as 
Well as farm tractors and other ma- 
chinery for the farm will be resumed. 
In addition the company plans to 
manufacture Rototillers, a machine 
Which uses revolving tines to till the 
soil, thereby preparing in one oper- 
ation a better seed bed than can be 
Pfepared in three operations using a 
moldboard plow, disc, and harrow. 
Soil can be cultivated much earlier in 
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the season with this new equipment, 
the company claims, and it will work 
in ground where a moldboard plow 
will not penetrate. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. announces 
additions to the “Caterpillar” line, 
which now includes Diesel track-type 
and wheel tractors, motor graders, 
Diesel engines and electric sets, will 
consist of a wide range of sizes and 
types of earth-moving machines—bull- 
dozers, scrapers, rippers and cable 
control units—matched both to the 
current sizes of Caterpillar track-type 
tractors and to the present and future 
sizes of rubber-tired, wheel-type prime 
movers. 

Decision to expand its line of prod- 
ucts is the result, Caterpillar execu- 
tives state, of the company’s desire to 
be of maximum service to the earth 
moving, construction and road-build- 
ing industries. The program will make 
it possible to provide customers with 
a complete ‘‘package’’ of machinery 
for earth-moving needs. The bull- 
dozers, scrapers, rippers and cable 
control units will be matched in capa- 
city to the power of the prime mover, 
and will be matched in design, mate- 
rials and workmanship to the high 
quality of present Caterpillar products. 
They will be priced in keeping with 
the Caterpillar policy of building the 
best possible machines to be sold to 
the user at the lowest possible price. 
They will be sold and serviced through 
Caterpillar distributors and dealers, 
providing the customer with the ad- 
vantage of a single channel of dis- 
tribution, and a single source of serv- 


ice and replacement parts. 

The new program, the company 
states, is a partial departure from 
Caterpillars past practice of relying 
upon other manufacturers to produce 
all of the numerous items of machines- 
and equipment that can be pulled or 
otherwise powered by Caterpillar-built 
tractors. 


General Mills’ research program 
has led to entry into the polyamide 
resin or adhesive field. ‘Though on 
the surface this may appear a distinct 
departure from the company’s primary 
job of processing agricultural prod- 
ucts,” Harry A. Bullis, president, 
states, ‘it is in fact a by-product de- 
velopment in the use of soybean oil, 
and is in line with General Mills’ 
policy of fuller utilization of agricul- 
tural commodities and establishment 
of more markets for farm products. 

The polyamide resins, now being 
manufactured by General Mills on a 
small scale, are used as a heat-sealing 
adhesive in food packaging, and in 
such products as package labels, lac- 
quers, printing inks, alkali-resistant 
coating, gaskets, can-sealing com- 
pounds, etc. In food packaging the 
products can be applied to glassine, 
waxed glassine, and similar papers 
where rapid-heat-sealing, grease and 
moisture-resistaht film is desired. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Bullis, these plastic 
substances were originally developed 
at the Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory in Peoria, Ill., under the 
name “Norelac.” Further commercial 
development proceeded in collabora- 
tion with General Mills. 
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HOW NATIONAL IS YOUR ACCEPTANCE? 


It is now possible to make direct comparisons be- 

tween Milwaukee and Omaha families in their 

brand preferences, and the facts show that the 

top brand in one market may be well down in an- 

other. The answer may be in the promotion and 

advertising, the varying strength of local and sec- 

tional brands, the uneven selling 

ry ry ability of brokers and the manu- 
facturers' own men. 

¢ The World-Herald in Omaha 

used the methods pioneered by 

the Milwaukee Journal, and se- 

cured the cooperation of 3,000 


housewives in answering 150 questions. Variations 
in acceptance are exemplified in the following 
selected food products. Similar variations are to 
be found in other classifications covered by the 
two consumer analyses — soaps, drug products, 
appliances, automobiles, et cetera. 

* Here, for ten types of prod- 

ucts, are the three leadersin 0 
each market. The figures are the 

per cent of families buying the 

particular type of product, such 

as packaged coffee, who use 

each brand. 


3000 HOUSEWIVES ANSWERING 150 QUESTIONS 


S 


PACKAGED 
COFFEE 
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BAKING 
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What makes a J 
Salesman ‘Lick 


bog -4| 


Why do some experienced, well recommended 
salesmen fail on new sales jobs? 


Often, their failure is due to lack of psychological 
qualifications for the specific job. For example, 
some men work best under pressure, under mana- 
gerial guidance, whereas their jobs demand “self 
starters” who can “work under their own steam.” 


What manner of man will best suit your require- 
ments for the reconversion days ahead? Actually, 
it is often the hidden qualities, the submerged traits, 
tendencies and “behavior patterns” that make sales- 
men tick. 


Klein Sales Aptitude Tests are scientifically 
evaluated by psychologists, personnel specialists, 
and experienced business men grounded in sales, 
merchandising and management. 


May we tell you how you can “test the tests” 
quickly, easily and inexpensively? 


The KLEIN INSTITUTE 


SALES APTITUDE TESTING 


GRAYBAR BUILDING a 420 LEXINGION AVENUE a NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE: MUrray Hill 3-8606 
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DEAR MR. ANTHONY! 


What should a man do when 
surrounded by marvelous figures? 


= te 


250,500 PEOPLE! 


This is the 16-county population of the South 
Plains area— OVER 98% Native White. 
TODAY THE LUBBOCK CITY ZONE HAS 
52,085 POPULATION — growing from a 
town of 4,051 people in 1920. 


3,800 
OIL WELLS! 


These wells flow 150,000 barrels 
of “liquid gold” daily. Yet oil is 
only one of the sources from 
which springs the prosperity of 
the South Plains of Texas. 


550,000 


LIVESTOCK! 


Yes! 100,000 beef cattle! 200,000 
sheep! 250,000 hogs—to say nothing 
of 750,000 chickens and 3,500,000 
pounds of eggs. From these—as from 
its 8,000,000 pounds of butter and a 
fifth of Texas’ cheese, a flood of in- 
come surges into the Lubbock area. 


ally. 


$99,682,000 RETAIL SALES! 


This is the volume recorded for the 577 retail stores 
in the Lubbock area. It’s one measure of the mar- 
ket in which your Lubbock advertising dollars are 
invested. Wholesalers do over $54,000,000 annu- 


$179,164,000 INCOME! 


This is effective buying income that flowed 
into the Lubbock area in 1944 — an income 
not derived from nor dependent on industrial 
production for war! 


500,000 
COTTON BALES! 


$61,000,000 annual cash income 
comes to the Lubbock area from 
King Cotton. The high productiv- 
ity of its fertile plains land has 
made Lubbock THE WORLD'S 
THIRD LARGEST INLAND 
COTTON CENTER. 


$32,000,000 
SORGHUM! 


This crop is 28% of the total for the 
nation and last year it returned over 
$32,000,000 to be spent for food, 
clothing, drugs and home furnishings. 
It is but one of Lubbock’s sources of 
agricultural wealth. 
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No war-born boom is sparking Lubbock's astonishing progress. Its 
remarkable growth springs from its oil, cotton, grain, livestock, poul- 
try and the ever-expanding trade within its own area. No boom here 
to bust. LUBBOCK is sound. 
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THE HUB OF THE SOUTH PLAINS OF TEXAS 
LUBBOCK AVALANCHE-JOURNAL 


MORNING ® EVENING ® SUNDAY 


Represented by 
TEXAS DAILY PRESS LEAGUE 


A Selected Reading List 


For Professional Salesmen 


Salesmen, says Dr. Bender, need to broaden the base of their educa- 


tion if they want to grow in their jobs. He suggests some sound 


basic reading in such fields as economics, history, human relations 


leadership, personality development, philosophy and _ science. 


Sr BA. 


JAMES 


F. BENDER 


Director 
The National Institute for Human Relations 


New York City 


OT many years ago there was a 
pervasive belief that anyone 
with a gift of gab could be 
a salesman. But the wind has 

changed. A recent advance is the train- 
ing certain large companies give their 
salesmen as professional relations 
representatives. 

If salesmanship is to grow into a 
profession, it must pay added attention 
to education. A profession differs bas- 
ically from a vocation in the amount 
and kind of preparation required. A 
plumber learns a wide variety of skills, 
based on above-average motor coor- 
dination and computational ability. A 
mechanical engineer also is taught 
skills, must learn complicated computa- 
tions, and in addition, has a liberal 
education in the humanities. This latter 
gives to the engineer the deeper appre- 
ciations and wider adaptability that are 
the end of all professional education, 
whether it be engineering, law, medi- 
cine, or teaching. In all these profes- 
sions much attention is given the non- 
vocational subjects before the neophyte 
is permitted to practice. 


Sell Service 

So it is with salesmanship. If your 
company manufactures lenses, for ex- 
ample, you should sell the idea of serv- 
ice to opticians and optometrists before 
you write orders for lenses. If you 


represent an airline, it is not your job* 


to go around selling tickets to Chicago 
or Timbuctoo but rather to acquaint 
and persuade (or perhaps “educate” 
is the better word) your clients in the 
advantages of air-travel, so that when 
occasion arises he will remember the 
service your company sells. 

The idea of selling service is old 
to all successful salesmen and meets 
with little sales resistance from busi- 
ness executives who can see beyond the 
end of their noses. But the idea of 
giving salesmen a liberal education is 
newer. After all, aren’t well planned 
sales presentations and their rehearsal 
enough? The answer is an unqualified 
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“no’’—particularly if your salesmen 
are selling to well-educated buyers. 
Salesmen need more adaptability and 
deeper appreciations in serving clients 
of large responsibility. That is why we 
suggest that salesmen be encouraged to 
continue their liberal education after 
joining your force. 


Because salesmen should have large 
vocabularies, they should also be en- 
couraged to read outside the field of 
their specialization. But why should 
salesmen have large vocabularies? 
Doesn't the use of “‘five-dollar verbi- 
age’’ build sales resistance? Any dis- 


play of affectation is of course bound 


to be ineffective. But a fundamental 
reason why top-flight salesmen in many 
fields should have large vocabularies js 
in order to understand what certain 
of their clients—who use big words— 
mean. 

In the same vein, why should a sales. 
man of pharmaceutical products, for 
example, be encouraged to read a book 
on sociology or art? For one thing, he 
becomes more adaptable in his rela. 
tions with others. Chances are his un. 
derstanding is keener. It helps put his 
thinking on a professional plane. And 
the reading of good books need not 
make him lose the common touch. A 
convincing case can be made for the 
proposition that a wide acquaintance. 
ship among books helps rather than 
hinders salesmanship. 

It is this thought, along with fre. 
quent requests from enterprising sales. 
men for suggested readings, that 
evokes this list of books for the atten. 
tion of professionally minded salesmen. 

The books recommended here are 
only a few of many equally valuable 
works—some of the writer’s own pref- 
erences, selected in order to share some 
profitable reading experience. The list 
is short and arbitrarily limited to one 
or two books for each field of interest. 


“Good morning, Madam, I do not represent the Elite Dishpan 
Corporation because of the 20% withholding tax—However, - 
an independent contractor, how about buying an Elite Dishpan: 
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CHICAGO DAILY NEWS FAMILIES 
WILL BUY 
DINING ROOM FURNISHINGS 


A recent independent survey* reported that 165,812 Chicago Daily News families 
will purchase living room furnishings, totaling 540,672 items. Now we review their 
needs and desires for the dining room. 

As peace-time manufacturing produces adequate supply 43,357 Daily News 
families will buy sets of dining chairs... 41,565 families will buy tables... 30,318 families 
will buy buffets... 21,516 families will buy china cabinets . . . 25,183 families will buy 
dishes and glassware ... 20,131 families will buy silverware... And, 46,048 families will 
buy floor coverings, both carpeting and rugs. 

No doubt about it, when the traditional American food abundance returns, 
Daily News families plan to serve and enjoy it in pleasant and gracious surroundings 
... This is another intimate glimpse of the great market which advertisers can reach 
through one newspaper alone—the Chicago Daily News. A home newspaper of selected 
mass circulation whose place in the home of its readers is one of respect and trust. 


* Conducted exclusively among regulor readers of the Chicago Daily News, representing a valid cross-section, house to house sampling 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FOR 69 YEARS CHICAGO'S 
HOME NEWSPAPER 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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Administration: 


Personnel Administration, Its Prin- 


ciples & Practice by Ordway Tead & 


Henry C. Metcalf. McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., N. Y. This standard work, 
now in its third edition, gives a pano- 
ramic picture of the subject, including 
chapters devoted to The Personnel De- 
partment, Employment Methods, Health 
& Safety, Education, Research, Rewards, 
Administrative Correlation, and Joint 
Relations. Useful for study and reference. 
Helpful in gauging a hee personnel 
procedures. 


Anthropology: 


Anthropology And Modern Life by 
Franz Boas, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 


N. Y. Problems of race, nationalism, 
eugenics, education, and criminology are 
discussed by America’s most distinguished 
anthropologist in a way that presents the 
layman with a clear understanding of a 
field of learning that has important im- 
plications for the business man, salesman, 
and others. 


Art: 


_ The Spirit And Substance Of Art by 


Louis Flaccus, F. S. Crofts & Co., N. Y. 
The theory, underlying principles, and 
techniques of art forms are presented 
against a background of the world’s 
most outstanding artists. The discerning 
reader will discover that much of what 
the author offers can be- applied by the 
layman in furnishing an office, selecting 


....180,626 NEW BEDS 


A minimum of $1,200,000,000 is presently planned for the 
extension of hospital facilities in the United States alone in 
the immediate Postwar period. This will add about 15 per 
cent to our present bed capacity. 


A survey which contains full statistical information on 
these plans is available on request. 


$750,000,000.00 


maintenance, 


The personal attention of the hospital administrators who direct this 
planning and purchasing may be achieved by year-round advertising in 
HOSPITALS—The Journal of The American Hospital Association— 
with an A.B.C. paid circulation of 6,279. 


SS IOSPITALS 


is expended in the hospital market for over 5,000 
kinds of commodities and supplies used in both operation and replace- 
ment. Normally for each dollar originally invested in a hospital plant, a 
yearly expenditure of 35 cents is required for commodities, supplies and 


“% 
URAL OF THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


18 E. DIVISION STREET 


Whitehall 4350 


— 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


Crowd Psychology: 


The Behavior Of Crowds by Evercy 
Dean Martin, W. W. Norton & (. ff 


Economics: 


Economics For Everybody, From The 


Education: 


History: 


Interviewing: 
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stationery, or buying a picture for the 
living room. Resides, it's fascinating 
reading. 


Inc., N. Y. The author, a pioneer in the 


field of adult education and a famous 


conductor of forums, describes national 


peculiarities in the light of the “herd § 


mind.” Ably written, this book brings 
to the layman an understanding of how 
the individual must guard against some 
of the influences of the crowd. 


Pyramids To The Sit-Down Strike 
by Mervyn Crobaugh, Wm. Morrow & 
Co., N. Y. Here in one volume is pre. 
sented a bird’s-eye view of what used 
to be known as “the dismal science.” 
The schools and isms of economics are 
presented for the layman's consideration, 
a good book to help build economic 
perspective in a topsy-turvy world. 


Contemporary Education by Pau! Klap. 
per, D. Appleton-Century Co., N. Y. 
Because education is one of America’s 
“big businesses’ and because it pays 
such a significant role in all our lives, 
we need to understand the various phil- 
osophies and points of view at work in 
contemporary education. Dr. Klapper’s 
book is an excellent and comprehensive 
treatment of the subject, clearly written. 


The Epic Of America by James Truslow 
Adams, Little Brown & Co., N. Y. A 
recent study conducted by The New York 
Times revealed an alarming ignorance 
on the part of even educated Americans 
about the history of their own country. 
Mr, Adams, who writes history like a 
first-rate novelist, presents not only the 
facts but leaves the reader with some 
worthy inspirations about his country. 


Human Relations: 


Make The Most Of Your Life by Doug: 
las E. Lurton, Whittlesey House, N. Y. 
Reading this book will help anyone who 
needs to improve his habits of work- 
manship and his attitudes. That it can 
contribute much to salesmen is indicated 
by The Sales Training Publishing Con- 
pany of Roslyn Heights, N. Y., which 
includes it in its recommended list. The 
book is especially helpful to the sales- 
man who has reached a “plateau” and 
needs an uplift. 


How To Interview by Walter Van Dyck 
Bingham & Bruce Victor Moore, Harpe! 
& Brothers, N. Y. This is the standard 
work on interviewing for personnel 
officers. Written in text-book style, 
presents experimental evidence on the 
science and art of interviewing. Not for 
pleasure, but highly commended for 10 
structional purposes. 


Leadership: 


The Art Of Leadership by Ordway Tead, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., N. Y 
Defining leadership as “the process of se 
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curing cooperation of a group working 
toward a goal that they accept as desir- 
able,” the author says many helpful things 
to the business man and others. It is one 
of the few books that really gets down 
to brass tacks about this often windy 
word, “leadership.” 


maxims and inspirational observations 
from the classics and from the speeches 
and writings of contemporary leaders, 
particularly in the business world. Recom- 


mended as pick-up reading at odd 
moments. 


throp Hammond, J. B. Lippincott Co. 
This generous sized volume is jam-packed 
with interesting incidents in the pro- 
fessional lives of the great inventors and 
business leaders who made the age of 
electricity possible. Valuable in presenting 
the layman with an understanding of 
principles of electricity applied to mod- 


Reading Habits: 


the Letter- Writing: ern mechanical devices. 


Intelligent Reading by Edward A. Ten- 


10us . 
, The Business Letter-Writer’s Manual ney, F. S. Crofts & Co., N i ; 
i, a o., N. Y. This b 2 ¢ 
vor by Charles Egar Buck, George H. Doran teaches us how to get the most oa Bem Self Analysis: 
ings & Co., N. Y. Is one of the old reliables printed page. Many of us fall into The Use Of The Self by F. Matthias 
ie that has already gone through six editions. slovenly reading habits, losing speed and Alexander, E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. 
rie Here is a veritable storehouse of do’s and efficiency. Here is an antidote for such is a small book of great merit because 
don'ts of letter-writing in the business bad habits. By following the many valu- the author describes how he worked out, 
world. Useful for brushing up on correct able suggestions contained in this book, over a period of years, a method whereby 
practices, it is also an excellent reference the present writer improved his own read- he transformed himself. If good human 
work for the office library, or to put near ing ability to a surprising degree. relations in selling are to begin with the 
The your secretary. Rel individual salesman, then = a may 
ike : eligion: be invaluable to him in seeking a keener 
r & Personality Development: 6h insight into what he can do for himself 
pre- ; The Bible, Designed To Be Read As through self-study. With some intelligent 
sed How To Develop Your Personality by Living Literature, edited by Ernest probing, each one of us can do much to 
ce” Sadie Meyers Shellow, Harper & Broth- Sutherland Bates, Simon & Schuster, Inc., aid our growth. 
om ers, N. Y. This work is not only inter- N. Y. This is a thoroughly enjoyable Also About Ourselves by Harry A. 
oo esting reading, it contains helpful sug- book to read as literature because the Overstreet, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
mie gestions based on research and experiment, contents are arranged in continuity and N. Y. Written in a delightful style, this 
and has had steady sales since 1937. It printed in large type. The spelling and book presents the fundamentals of per- 
describes the psychological goldbricks as punctuation are modernized; and prose sonal psychology for the layman. It dis- 
well as the scientific materials on which Passages are printed as prose, verse as cusses the common mechanisms of mental 
personality is judged and rehabilitated. verse, a drama, and letters as let- and emotional life and helps the — 
ap. ; ters. Geneologies and repetitions are to appreciate why he behaves as he does. 
Y. Philosophy: = as well as the minor Epistles and 
ca’s similar unimportant " ile it i its: 
- Mansions Of Philosophy by Will Du- not sesenidie a ateticns tas ae Study Habits: 
res, rant, Simon & Schuster, Inc., N. Y. An regular King James or Douay versions How To Use Your Mind by Harry Dex- 
7 bl d l 1 . . y ’ . . 
hil. able and lively presentation of a field it is an excellent work to have at hand ter Kitson, J. B. Lippincott Co., N. Y. 
rs that is often dry as dust. Philosophy is as inspirational reading. The Bible, be- Written as a text for college students 
er’s related to a variety of human problems, cause it treats of all sorts of human prob- some years ago, it is also useful to other 
ive such as morals, love, marriage, and the lems, is a basic work on human relations. mature readers who wish to learn or re- 
omy reconstruction of character. This edition is recommended to all those view the laws and techniques of efficient 
7 ; who feel a bit guilty that they have never study habits. These days, when the pres- 
Political Science: one —e to reading the greatest of sure of job and ae oe — the 
: itp all books from cover to cover. saving of time a necessity, this book can 
- History Of Political Thought by Ray- In this category we would also recom- be read with profit. Once its principles 
: — — geen — N. os ene This Believing World by Lewis are applied, time is available for other 
or 5 a institutions, to- rowne, The Macmillan Co., N. Y., who things. 
nce gether with the chief political thinkers, describes the origin, meaning and devel- 
ans pedi ss br eee ow —_ with opment of all the important modern If you are thinking about collecting 
4 tre ee ee eee 
the nomics. A good companion ‘volume to Siglons beliefs that [i on your sales forces, why not begin with 
oe Crobaugh’s book. ‘ books like these? However,,it is ad- 
try. Sci : isable to read them before you make 
cience: vassene 00 86 y 
Pronunciation: them yours or your company’s per- 
A Short History Of Science by W. T. y y oe 
NBC Handbook Of Pronunciation pub- Sedgwick & H. W. Taylor, The Mac- we 
ug: lished by Thos. Y. Crowell Co. and sold millan Co., N. Y. Because science plays 
Y. by Sales Training Publishing Co., is a such a significant role in modern life, Experienced export sales manager, ac- 
rho book especially close to the writer's heart. there is every reason for the layman to count executive and Spanish copy chief 
. — — a oe -— its a to the development with unusual background and knowledge 
or each of more than 12, words, of the civilization in which he lives, of world markets, media and advertising, 
ted o— of them common pronunciation works, and plays. In this book the origin, seeks position with manufacturer, adver- 
m- demons, The standard is General Amer- meaning, and development of the sciences tising agency or as editor for Spanish 
ich ican, the dialect spoken by the majority are portrayed in a way to hold your in- language publication. Box 2191, SALEs 
“he of American salesmen. terest. MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
oe Also Men & Volts by John Win- York 16, N. Y. r 
Public Speaking: pees - 
Effective Speaking For Every Occasion | a a 
by Willard Hayes Yeager, Prentice-Hall, | 500 45 
ck ce » - —— text on a most | Card 
significant subject for salesmen and sales- | aras 
per managers and others who have to meet | Complete 
- the public and influence audiences. Not 25 Card-Sheets Show FACTS on 500 Cards 
. only are the essential principles of public | 3 Easy Use Cards only. Join together. File sheets Cost 
k speaking presented, but more than sixty | Ses Quick of Cards on edge in correspondence folders Sales 
. speeches illustrating the application of SS SS TAR Flexible —Half inch visible margin. Send order. Stock 
fo these principles to specific occasions, are | SX S83 Durable 500 Blank Cards 6x4 inch $3.45—10x4 $5.30 Ruled 
in- included. Valuable for those who need a | EAS Portable 500 Printed Cards 6x4 inch $6.70—10x4 $8.50 Credit 
reference in formal types of speaking. ; Ss = pore me Use Visible Indexing, Color Signaling, Visible Payroll 
| PAS nena , = of — geese Ne years pat 
Quotations: Sa nt national use. Send no money. Satisfaction ospects 
d : Pare =m 1 Saves Time Guarantee " Write for Catalog Collection 
y. Thoughts On The Business Of Life | Ar 
‘a edited by B. C. Forbes, B. C. Forbes Pub. ee Ross-Gould Co., 349 N. Tenth 
Co., Inc., N. Y. A collection of 639 | Sheets of Care's VISIBLE CARD RECORDS ST. LOUIS 
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RACING FOR BIG STAKES 


Baltimore is the sixth largest city and one of 
the richest markets in the country. And it’s 
likely to stay that way. Listen to what an offi- 
cial of the Bureau of Census says: ‘‘Rapid war- 
time growth in population; good to excellent 
chance of retaining it after the war.’’ What-do 
they read in Baltimore? The News-Post with 
the biggest circulation in the city . ... and 
every reader a customer. Tell it and you'll sell 
it in the Baltimore News-Post. 


Baltimore News-Post 


~ NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


inne iliac all 
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Appliance Distributor Tells How He 
Makes Cooperative Advertising Pay 


Hamburg Bros. give as much thought to the planning and adminis- 


tration of their cooperative advertising budget as many a manufac- 


turer gives to an appropriation four times as large. They pay special 


attention to problems of smaller dealers in outlying communities. 


BY ELMER A. HAMBURG 


President, Hamburg Bros. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


URING our 25 years as whole- 
sale distributors of radio and 
home appliances we have dis- 
pensed over a million dollars 

in cooperative advertising funds to 
dealers in our territory. Since much of 
this money is ours we consider the 
benefits carefully before spending. 

Successful cooperative advertising 
must be planned as carefully as a 
national advertising campaign. It has 
its limitations. It can neither replace 
advertising in national periodicals nor 
substitute for local national advertising 
from the manufacturer. In the interest 
of better dealer relations and educa- 
tion, however, cooperative advertising 
has a definite place in the American 
business system. 


New Products Will Help 


Normal operations and merchandise 
disappeared after 1940 when our sales 
volume on such lines as RCA Victor, 
Servel Electrolux, Thor, Reznor, Estate, 
Warm Morning Heaters, and Sunbeam 
was over $5,000,000. Our total coop- 
erative advertising budget for that year 
was approximately $100,000 paid by 
us and our manufacturers. When 
quantity production is again available 
our cooperative fund will be greatly in- 
creased because we have added to our 
lines such well known products as 
Deepfreeze, New Home Sewing Ma- 
chines, American Central Kitchen Cab- 
inets, Seth Thomas Electric Clocks, and 
Lovell Automatic Clothes Dryer. 

When a distributor, or manufacturer 
uses any portion of a cooperative fund 
as an added discount to get an account, 
the entire structure of advertising is 
defeated. The fund must be allocated 
with but one thought in mind. “Will 
this help the dealer get more cus- 
tomers into his store and bring him 
profitable business ?”” What is gravy for 
the dealer’s goose is gravy for our 
gander. 

_Our Advertising and Sales Promo- 
tion Department, including an experi- 
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enced artist and layout man, is charged 
with the administration of our adver- 
tising fund. This department offers 
each of our dealers a complete adver- 
tising service, advising him on what 
type of ads to run, how to decorate his 
store and window displays, selecting 
the best poster board locations, super- 
vising the placing of display materials, 
and anything else connected with sales 
promotion. 

The advertising manager has access 
to the complete dealer purchase files, 
which records not only the total pur- 
chases but every model of every prod- 
uct the dealer has bought. These 
records go back for many years so 
that a year-by-year comparison can be 
made. He confers with the sales man- 
ager as well as with the various depart- 
ment heads so that the dealer’s needs 
can be carefully analyzed. None of our 
20 salesmen can authorize an advertis- 
ing expenditure. He can recommend, 
or bring in the dealer's request but the 
final decision rests with the advertising 
and sales manager. 


Promotion Is Timed 


We try to time our advertising and 
promotion so that it will bring the 
greatest return. For example, the 
Natural Gas Companies of Allegheny 
County each year run aggressive adver- 
tising campaigns on gas refrigerators. 
We therefore time Servel Electrolux 
promotional activity to tie-in with that 
effort. In recent years albums of Victor 
phonograph records have increased in 
popularity as Christmas presents. 
Hence, much of our effort on RCA 
Victor Records starts immediately after 
Thanksgiving. This does not mean that 
we neglect the other months of the 
year. But during a favorable period the 
dealer is urged to get a larger share of 
the extra business. 

Our Advertising Department works 
closely with the promotion departments 
of the many public utility companies in 
western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio 


and northern West Virginia. In this 
way we know weeks in advance when 
special selling programs will be insti- 
tuted. Immediately then the dealer is 
issued special displays, mats and signs 
to tie-in with a particular campaign. 

The flexibility of cooperative adver. 
tising therefore offers the aggressive 
distributor an opportunity to cash in 
on much additional business. It offers 
the dealer an extra inducement to- go 
out after more business, brings more 
customers into his store—makes his 
account more worth while. ' 

But in every instance the extent of 
our participation must be based on his 
purchases. During a special selling 
campaign, our salesmen will sell the 
dealer a package of merchandise and 
advertising. 


Dealer Defrays Part of Cost 


In this the dealer must spend at least 
one-half the cost of the advertising and 
promotion. Frankly, we have found 
that when the dealer does, not have an 
investment in advertising and promo- 
tional material much of it will go to 
waste. When he pays a portion of the 
cost the material is put to more effec- 
tive use. 

As in the case of the manufacturer, 
we will pre-test new merchandising 
ideas. And, by closely following a new 
idea used successfully by a particular 
dealer our advertising and promotion 
men can expand it and offer the results 
to all of our dealers. This may appear 
to be a far cry from the subject of 
cooperative advertising, but it isn’t. 
Without such a fund many projects 
would be impossible. The dealer would 
not absorb all the costs; the distributor 
could not carry the load because his 
margin of profit would not permit it, 
and the manufacturer would have to 
increase prices to absorb it. The coop- 
erative effort of all three parties alone 
makes it possible. 

Other media than radio and news- 
papers are used in cooperative adver- 
tising. 

Consider the dealer in an outlying 
county. People from his entire trading 
area gather for the county fair with 
their families. Hence, he has the op- 
portunity to display his wares to a 
large potential market and close many 
sales. It is profitable for us to extend 
this dealer financial aid to procure a 

favorable booth, to decorate it prop- 
erly, and help to publicize the products 
we sell him. 
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To have full post-war employment you’ve got to have jobs. To have jobs 
you’ve got to have job-makers. And to have job-makers you’ve got to 
have incentives to individual enterprise. How the State of Connecticut — 
which, next to Michigan, has the most difficult task of reconverting to 


peace — is aiding its businessmen in small communities, offers a new ap- 
proach to one of the most important problems that are facing us today. 


WE NEED JOB-MAKERS 


by Gov. Raymond E. Baldwin, OUT 


Connecticut 


NOW 
Jobs for all who want to work, thirty 


per cent more jobs than we had in 


1940, would solve almost all our domestic Yy 
problems. But making these jobs depends upon 
1,000,000 additional men taking the big jump 


from employee to employer. “Our job,” says 

Governor Baldwin, “is toreduce the job-makers’ ° 

risk as much as possible; to remove every im- LLUAMME 
pediment to his success; to bring to him the 

maximum of our local resources to aid his 

effort; to stop looking to Washington as the Share your American Magazine, then save it 
magical fountain from which all blessings flow.” for the Government’s waste paper drive. 
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SHOULD THE GOVERNMENT ENFORCE LABOR PEACE? 


With labor and management freed from the re- 
straints of war, will they continue to work to- 
gether to meet the tremendous needs of peace- 
time production? And if they won’t, should 
the Government step in to guarantee that our 
industries are not disrupted by a new wave cf 
bitter disputes between employers and unions? 


This is the $200,000,000,0C0 question The 
American Magazine Poll of Experts, conducted 
by Arthur Kornhauser, Ph. D., of the Bureau of 
Applied Research, Columbia University, an- 
swers in our notable November issue now on 
the newsstands .. . an answer of vital interest 
to every employer and employee in America. 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, CCLLIER’S, AND WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
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Then there is the dealer with a 
prominent location who wants a sign 
painted on the side of his building. Or 
the dealer who wants special signs 
placed on his service and delivery 
trucks. If one of our manufacturer's 
products is to be exclusively featured 
we cooperate in the cost of such signs. 
It's good advertising. 

We must not forget the dealer who 
depends on circulars because of the 
lack of a newspaper, radio station or 
good outdoor poster board locations in 
his community. Direct mail is an im- 
portant dealer function, offered by all 


our manufacturers. It’s costly except 
where part of the cost to the dealer is 
absorbed. 

Manufacturers and their distributors 
all vie for a dealer's windows. We 
offer attractive window display material 
on a cooperative basis and follow 
through to make sure it is used. Several 
years ago the Pvttsburgh Press con- 
ducted a special study for one of its 
clients to learn what radio manufac- 
turer’s window display service was 
actually being used. That year the fac- 
tory and ourselves spent about $10,000 
for such material. The study told us 


family coverage. 


the 9th Largest Market! 


Nearly 800,000 population (1940 Census) with 
more than $1,000,000,000 effective annual buy- 
ing income makes St, Paul-Minneapolis the 9th 
largest market in the United States. 


The St. Paul half is covered only by the St. Paul 
Dispatch and Pioneer Press with virtually 100% 
(148,886 city zone circula- 


ST. PAUL DISPATCH-PIONEER PRESS 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


NEW YORK 


RIDDER-JOHNS, INC.—Nationa/ Representatives 


342 Madison Ave. 


CHICAGO 


ST. PAUL 
Wrigley Bidg. 


Dispatch Bidg. 


that RCA Victor, while ranking high 
on the list, was not getting the play 
it deserved. To correct the situation, we 
took immediate steps to improve on 
our follow-up system. Within a short 
time many of the displays were taken 
from back rooms and installed where 
they would do the most good. 

For proper identification and point 
of sale advertising our manufacturers 
supply exterior and interior neon and 
electric signs, display stands, back. 
grounds, etc. All are of permanent de- 
sign, made to withstand years of sery- 
ice. It is doubtful if any dealer could 
afford to purchase this valuable equip- 
ment without the aid of cooperative 
funds. 


Problems Are Individual 


We serve approximately 2,000 deal- 
er accounts in our distributing area. 
Many do not handle our complete 
lines. Some sell many washing appli- 
ances, and few radios and refrigerators. 
Several jewelry accounts will handle 
only table model radios. Department 
and furniture stores, chain and syndi- 
cate stores, and all varieties of inde- 
pendent dealers: each has its own 
advertising problems for us to consider 
and satisfy. 

Many dealers spend little money, far 
less than their purchases from us would 
justify. When money accumulates on a 
given product and the fiscal year begins 
to run out we will give an extra appro- 
priation to one or more key accounts 
in a metropolitan area so that the ap- 
propriation can be effectively utilized 
and thus serve an entire area. 

The distributor who discourages 
local national campaigns is kidding 
himself. We make a definite distinction 
between the value of so-called national 
newspaper advertising and retail adver- 
tising. A manufacturer's advertising 
establishes name identity, creates name 
familiarity and prestige, and acquaints 
the buying public with specific features 
that tend to establish a full appreciation 
of the intrinsic value of a product. Re- 
tail advertising informs the public 
where they can buy the product, at 
what prices and at what terms. Each 
has a definite place in the electrical 
appliance business. 

The effects of this combined adver- 
tising slowly and powerfully develop 
prospects for the retail salesmen to 
ripen into profitable sales. To be suc- 
cessful the manufacturer must set up 
a fair appropriation for each type of 
advertising. The distributor must make 
sure it is dispensed with intelligence. 
The dealer must assume his respon- 
sibility to complete the chain that will 
spell ‘additional business and added 
profits. 
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“Iledo Jomorrow 


‘ e 


- - - FOCUS OF A NATION’S EYES 


Always desiring to serve well the community 
of which it has been a part for over a century, 
The Blade more than a year ago commis- 
sioned Norman Bel Geddes and his asso- 
ciates to create a plan for the city’s future 
development. The result is TOLEDO TO- 
MORROW, the largest model of a city ever 
made... presented not as a rigid blueprint 
for the city’s planners and builders, but as an 
inspiration for future living . . . dedicated to 
the memory of those men of Toledo who 
have died in the war, and to the future happi- 


TOLEDO 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 


ness of those who return. The Blade feels 
amply rewarded for its effort in the creating 
of TOLEDO TOMORROW by the way in 
which this great model has captured the 
imagination not only of Toledo people but 
of many individuals and communities 
throughout the nation as a symbol- of a 
better, richer way of life. 


A booklet fully illustrating 

and describing “TOLEDO 

TOMORROW” will be 
gladly sent on request. 


BLADE 


Represented by Paul Block and Associates 


, 1945 


Transportation Center of Toledo Lomorrow 
. as visualized by Hugh Ferriss 


| Distributorship, Agency, or 
Territory Sales Manager 


® For 20 years I have sold both 
Have 


York corporation 


services and commodities. 
headed New 


including general management, 


and traveled coast to coast and | 


Gulf to Canada. Last 3 years 
earnings on personal sales alone 
exceeded $40,000 annually. In 


position to finance, warehouse, 


and administer 


generally any 
worthwhile product in Mid-west | 


or Southwest territory. 


® Satisfactory references can be 
and 


time to work out a mutually ad- 


presented, have plenty of 


vantageous arrangement in which 
stability, rather than immediate 


high earnings, is desirable. 


® Address Box 2194, Savgs 
MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16, New York. 


“TLLINOIS’ 
he} 


OUTSIDE CHICAGO 


Peoria’s 200 Industries, 
... With 35,000 Work- 


ers... Converted “Over- 


night” to *Products-For- 


Peace. 


| *96% Are The Same As Peoria’s 
(Estimate). 


Wartime Products. 


h §8.000 . 


Yationatl 


WARD.GRIFFITH CO," 


OFFICES. IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office please 
use a separate letterhead for each booklet 


requested, to facilitate handling. The 
address is SALES MANAGEMENT, Readers’ 
Service Bureau, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
16. 


“Movies Go To Work.” Do you want 
to know how films can help you? This 
booklet give an up-to-the-minute over-view 
of the importance of sound films to indus- 
try’s future; points out five ways films can 
contribute to business technique: training 
salesmen, selling your product, increasing 
production, improving personnel relations, 
interpreting your material. It's one of a 
series produced by Bell & Howell Co., 7100 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 


“You Can Get Space in Newspapers.” 
—A Reference Book for Buyers of News- 
paper Space. This booklet, prepared by a 
group of newspaper representatives, all of 
whom are pete of the American Associ- 
ation of Newspaper Representatives, is de- 
signed as an aid to advertising agencies 
and advertisers in the selection of newspa- 
pers in 33 markets where—in some cases— 
papers have been compelled to ration adver- 
tising space. It indicates quickly the news- 
papers available in the event a buyer cannot 
get space in the major newspaper units of 
a specific market. Each illustration indicates 
briefly and factually that certain other 
papers, all within the Retail Trade Zone 
of the major unit not available, represent 
sound value. Until the paper shortage eases 
up, this ready-reference should help space 
buyers considerably in getting circulation 
coverage in specific market areas. 


“Hit the Road—for Better Business Pa- 
per Advertising.’ One way to remove guess- 
work and uncertainty from business paper 
advertising, is to conduct field research on 
copy. Why “copy-searching” is important, 
how many calls to make, where to make 
them, how to conduct dn interview, how 
to write and interpret field reports, how 
to get to the right man—all of these topics 
are discussed in this Associated Business 
Papers booklet, “Hit the Road.” Examples 
of successful ads based on copy calls are 
presented to demonstrate the effectiveness 
of copy research. For your copy, write to 
Associated Business Papers, 205 East 42 St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


“The San Francisco Charter.” Business 
men who want a handy pocket-size booklet 
containing the Charter’s complete text will 
be happy to know that there is one avail- 
able. In addition to the text of the Charter, 
the booklet lists the nations which have 
already ratified it, and provides space for 
recording approval by other nations. The 
booklet is published by George Spatta, 
Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, Mich. 


“The Forum Study of the House 
Market.” Although one-third of the Na- 
tion’s 37,000,000 families are “interested’’ 
in buying or building a home “sometime,” 
only 1.5% of all families can be called 


Sure Prospects for home buying or building 
within the next year. These figures are fe. 
vealed by a precision survey of the housing 
market, just published by Architecturg 
Forum magazine, 350 Fifth Ave. New 
York 1. Crossley, Inc. conducted the survey 
among 8,052 men and women heads of fam. 
ilies. The sample represents a national cross. 
section of U. S. families weighted for geo. 
graphic, economic and cultural factors 
Other results reveal that most families wan; 
a five or six-room house with lots of room 
outdoors. Some of the most frequently mep. 
tioned features wanted by non-farm “Good 
Prospects” include good heating systems 
(35%), modern, well-equipped kitchens 
(34%), modern bathrooms, or more bath. 
rooms (26%), plenty of closet spac 
(25%). 

Market Tips: If you're interested in ex. 
panding your files on market information, 
you might be interested in a comprehensive 
fact-filled, 36-page booklet on Tulsa. Titled 
“Reach the Southwest Market from Its 
Center,” it is issued by the Tulsa Chamber 
of Commerce, Tulsa Building, Tulsa 3, 
Okla. . . . For your Toledo file, there's a new 
1945 map of metropolitan Toledo, indicat. 
ing rental values, economic groups by cen. 
sus tracts, and principal retail shopping 
areas. It’s published by the Toledo Blade, 
Ohio . . . For facts on the Western Market, 
there are two new informational publica. 
tions: One is a 10-page folder analyzing the 
industrial development of the Far West, 
titled, “The Industrial West—What Is Hap. 
pening and What is Ahead’’—published by 
Western Industry, 503 Market St., San 
Francisco 5, Calif. The other is a four-page 
leaflet which charts 13 years of progress in 
the Spokane market, and includes figures 
from the SM Survey of Buying Power on 
that market—published by the Spokesman. 
Review and Spokane Daily Chronicle, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 


“SIT IN THIS — 
chair, Mr. Brown’ 


(A True Experience) 
“Sit in this chair, Mr. Brown,” said the 
salesman’s wife. “The Company awarded 
it to Jim in a sales contest ten years ago." 

Such lasting enthusiasm is the natural 
result of Merchandise Prize Incentive 
Plans. In a salesman’s mind his awatd 
takes on a value that cannot be measured 
in dollars and cents. It is a lasting, 
stantial reward for a job well done, 
many times its original cost could not buy 
it back. His wife, too, is proud of him and 
the company he serves. 

When you next consider a Sales Incet- 
tive Plan choose the one firm that has the 
specialized knowledge, experience 
organization to guarantee you profitable 
results. Write for our new catalog today. 


CAPPEL, MAC DONALD AND (0. 


Merchandise Prize Incentive Plans 
CAPPEL BLDG. DAYTON 1, OHIO 
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. from suppliers to manufacturers, right dowll 
to ve last retailer if they are alert.and prepared. 
Once restrictions are removed, there will be sucha 
rush to replenish wardrobes as has never been seen 
in the shoe business. 

Most war-worn shoes will be tossed on the scrap 
pile . . . women weary of a few drab pairs will go 
on a grand and glorious buying spree. Demand for 
street, dress and casual styles will no doubt hit an 
all-time top. At the same time, rationing itself. . . 
plus war experiences in which “‘feet” loom as the 
biggest problem of many a doughfoot’s life .. . 
will mean a new appreciation of quality and fit 
and the solid virtues of branded lines. 

Anticipating this tremendous buying wave, shoe 
men are laying plans fast . . . plans for new lines, 
equipment, displays and store improvements. Con- 
sequently the supplier or manufacturer who wants 
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: of those plans and 
Priiaeclt ry a place on the crest of the shoe 
ve must move now to keep retailers 
‘of his own plans and prospects. 
he time to do it is NOW, before plans are com- 


‘plete ah@-distribution lines set up. The PLACE 


to do it is in the pages of the BOOT and SHOE 
RECORDER. This National Voice of the Trade 
is eagerly read each month by more than 16,000 
key shoe men in search of just such news as you 


have to offer . . . your advertising there now will 


pay dividends for years to come. 


Recorder 


NATIONAL VOICE OF THE TRADE 
Published Twice Monthly 


A Chilton © Publication 


Service 1n Spite or THE War: 
To preserve good will among 
gas companies and consumers, 
Servel embarked on its Home 
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Volunteer movement. House- 
wives were urged to sign the 
OPA 
in return were given help in 
their home- 
making problems at Information 


like the below. 
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Patate Patrot: One of the pro- 
motional devices used-to sell the 
Nutrition in Industry program to 
war workers was the Lunch Box 
Roundup. Employe with the most 
nutritious lunch box won a prize. 


Testep Luncu-Trays: Servel’s 
plant provided the testing ground 
for the Nutrition in Industry pro- 
gram. During the war its cafeterias 
served more than 2,000 meals daily. 
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The Framework Behind Servel’s 
Nation-Wide Nutrition Drive 


Even before the war, we began to see more and more companies 


engaging in broad, unselfish “in-the-public-interest” programs. The 


war multiplied their numbers. We can expect to see this trend con- 


tinue, as business becomes more public-relations conscious. Here is 


a case-study on how one such project was organized and carried out. 


HE spring months of 1942 

brought many problems to com- 

panies engaged in the manufac- 

ture of consumer durables. 
Their executive heads were involved in 
the race for war contracts, and their 
manufacturing divisions were facing 
the knotty problem of beating plow- 
shares into swords. 

Yet each of these groups could deal 
with tangible things. The sales and ad- 
vertising divisions had a much tougher 
task. It was their duty to see that even 
though the war lasted a decade the 
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American consumer would still emerge 
associating Ford with autos, Servel with 
gas refrigerators, and Maytag with 
wash day. 

Some advertising staffs met their 
problem by a direct advertising cam- 
paign of an institutional nature which 
informed the general public of their 
company’s wartime activities. 

Others such as Servel, Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind., felt the need for a more 
positive approach which could serve 
not only their own interests, but their 
distributors as well. With this in mind 


they cast about for a medium which 
could serve as a public service and a 
token of remembrance. It was this 
(surf) casting that caught Servel the 
most wholesome fish—food and nutti- 
tion. 

In its new publication, The Servel 
News, a monthly magazine for the gas 
industry, Servel urged that only a 
“satisfied, loyal gas consuming public 
—having been given efficient service 
during the war—will feel kindly dis- 
posed to continue with the organiza- 
tions and type of service that have been 
most helpful in time of sacrifice and 
inconvenience.” 

With this Servel presented its Home 
Volunteer movement to the gas in- 
dustry. At that time the Government 
had launched its Consumer Conserva- 
tion Plan and National Nutrition Pro- 
gram, so Servel suggested the Home 
Volunteer movement for use by 5 
companies as a vehicle for community 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


‘This great city, because of its 
unique geographical situation, its extra- 
ordinary harbor and immense shipping 
facilities, is the distribution center of the 
Pacific Coast. Its advantageous position 
as the principal American gateway to the 
vast Pacific Basin made San Francisco 
the center of the Pacific war activity. 
That position is now reflected in world 
s prestige and recognition as the important 
:  aieeniie Pacific Coast center of both domestic and 
ee lee 3 foreign commerce. 


parkel ge se 
fe ~ i The rapid development of this city is evi- 
denced in the growth and prestige of The 
Call-Bulletin which has the largest cir- 
culation in the City and County of San 
Francisco that has ever been attained by 


any daily newspaper. 


SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
PAUL BLOCK and ASSOCIATES 


Railway Age 


What's Ahead | 


in the 


ih ietentageer telephone conversation between the locomo- 

tives and cabooses of freight trains, between trains, and 
between trains and wayside offices has long been studied and 
tested by the railroads. There is every evidence that such 
facilities will soon be installed extensively. 


Many roads have plans under way—some have installations in 
service now. Train communication has proved, under actual 
operating conditions, to be a valuable tool for the efficient 
movement of trains. It should provide a very rapidly growing 
market for radio and electronic equipment and materials. 


These developments offer another illustration of the active 
railway market that loome ahead for manufacturers—a market 
that embraces the entire range of railway equipment and 
facilities. Now is the time to build railway sales through effec- 
tive well-directed business paper advertising. Four Simmons- 
Boardman railway publications enable you to select the rail- 
way men you want to reach. Each one serves a particular 
branch of railway activity—each has a specialized audience 
of key railway men. The men who authorize and influence 
purchases of train communication equipment are readers of 


Railway Age, Railway Mechanical Engineer and Railway 
Signaling. 


A brief report has been prepared, summarizing the present 
status of train communication developments and what the 
railroads are doing in this field. Write to our office nearest 
you for your copy of “Train Communication.” 


All A.B.C.-A.B.P. 


Railway Mechanical Engineer 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


30 Church Street 


105 W. Adams St., Chicego 3 


New York 7, N. Y. 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 


Railroad Market 


Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
Railway Signaling 


promotion to gain immediate action 
and appreciation of the needs on the 
home front. 

It also was suggested that the gas 
companies provide a Customer Infor- 
mation Station, thus making it possible 
to render the personal touch and tech- 
nical help to customers desiring to en- 
list in either or both of the programs. 

The first aim of the Home Volunteer 
movement was to secure signatures to 
the OPA consumer pledge. Then each 
signer was given a button to signify 
she had enlisted in the HV movement. 
She was also given an HV identifica- 
tion card, entitling her to the gas com- 
pany’s personal consultation service. 
This gave gas companies an opportun- 
ity to offer a much-needed and vital 
service to customers by: 

1. Helping women to get the most 
out of the food and other sup- 
plies they bought. 

2. Helping them to extend the life 
of home equipment, furnishings, 
and clothing. 

3. Helping them to conserve time 
and energy for other phases of 
the war effort. 


Provides Consumer Aids 


Servel then presented to the gas 
companies consumer aids and materials 
for the execution of a complete promo- 
tional program designed in conformity 
with the requirements of the Consumer 
Division of OPA and the National Nu- 
trition Program. The HV Defense 
Manual was designed as the wartime 
“bible” for housewives who were mo- 
bilizing their homes in accordance with 
the Government’s recommendations. 
During the program, 532,644 of these 
manuals were distributed. The Nutti- 
tion Guide and Meal Planner contained 
menus, recipes, shopping lists, and 
basic information of a practical nature 
on food and nutrition. 

At the same time, Servel announced 
the appointment of Miss J. Ernestine 
Becker, associate in biochemistry at the 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
Johns Hopkins University, as head of 
its new Home Volunteer Nutrition Ad- 
visory Board. 

“This board,” the announcement 
stated, “will serve in a consulting 
capacity on the development of all 
plans and materials pertaining to the 
food and nutrition program now being 
offered to gas companies.” 

This program was presented to the 
gas industry just a few months after 
war was declared, and gas companies 
were quick to realize what it would 
mean. 

Home Volunteer headquarters were 
set up in hundreds of gas companies 


and the HV emblem, with a distribu- 
tion well over 300,000, became more 


Washington 4, D. C. 
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_.. Ano Tuey Can Cook, Too. Salesmen of the Rochester Gas & Electric 
Co. prepare for the time when they will be making home calls again 
to sell merchandise. They are not only equipped to demonstrate the 


correct care of appliances, but they have also learned how to cook! 


familiar than most of the insignia of 
the Civilian Defense program. House- 
wives were intensely interested in home 
defense and, in many communities, the 
gas company established itself as an 
information center. Gas companies 
were well on their way to creating 
more good-will than they had in years. 

Servel executives soon felt the need 
to expand their HV program to in- 
clude war industries. They reasoned 
that war production demanded greater 
physical fitness, therefore it was im- 
portant that war workers eat the right 
foods—not only at home but on the 
job. To accomplish this The Nutri- 
tion in Industry program was intro- 
duced. 

A portfolio describing the program 
was prepared for presentation to man- 
agers of war industries through gas 
companies and the local Nutrition 
Committee. Included were posters of 
Government food rules, lunch-box 
booklets, pocket food guides, envelope 
stuffers, and other materials. Local gas 
companies in turn furnished war plants 
with the material necessary for a suc- 
cessful Nutrition in Industry program. 
Altogether, 2,738,300 pieces of liter- 
ature were distributed in connection 
with this activity. 

This plan had four distinct phases: 
(1) War Plant Cafeterias, (2) Neigh- 
borhood Restaurants, (3) Workers’ 
Lunch Boxes, (4) Meals at Home, and 
was so designed that it could be under- 
taken as a complete program or divided 
into separate activities as desired. 

[t met with immediate success. Faye 
Huttenlocher of Better Homes and 
Gardens, and Dr. Robert S$. Goodhart, 
technical adviser of the Industrial Nu- 
trition Division, Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, were 
enthusiastic about the project. 
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Meanwhile the original program was 
expanding; more and more gas com- 
panies were starting the HV program, 
and more and more potential gas users 
were being reached. The requests for 
gas company assistance in providing 
material and personal consultation serv- 
ice were so great that many companies 
increased their Home Service staffs. 

By the beginning of 1943, the food 
problem had become extremely knotty 
due to higher prices and food short- 
ages. To help homemakers with these 
new wartime food problems, Servel in- 
troduced its Wartime Food and Nutri- 
tion Program, an expansion of the 
original materials into a basic nutrition 
course. 

The course was taught or presented 
in three units: 


I. Eating for Fitness. This unit cov- 
ered such topics as: relationship of 


} 
} 


food and health to the winning of the | 


war ... explanation of the “Eat to 
Beat the Devil” campaign . . . relation- 
ship of home meals to factory meals 
. . . Government food rules . . . body 
requirements . . . explanation of the 
Government’s nutrition yardstick .. . 
comparison of a good and a poor day’s 
meals . . . discussion of the Home 
Volunteer-Tested Trial-Week Menus 
and how they are checked. 


II. Planning Your Own Nutritious 
Meals. This unit taught fundamentals 
of meal planning, covering such sub- 
jects as: problems created by employ- 
ment around the clock . . . The Daily 
Eight . . . discussion of good equiva- 
lents and their use . . . problems cre- 
ated by shortages . . . planning the 
“worker-family’’ menus . . . lunch box 
planning and packing . . . home meal 
planning . . . good food-buying prac- 


~ Dollars © 
are the 


"“Thickest” 


Return envelopes bring back what- 
ever they're sent out to get, in the 
form of inquiries, orders and checks. 
They will increase returns by making 
it easy for your customers to reply. 


TENSION KNOWS HOW 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
New York 14,N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo.* 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 

Des Moines14, la.* Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 


In Buffalo you can. 

reach the heaviest 

purchasing power 

best through the 
Courier-Express 


That's why - oe 
Department Store A 


placed 57.9% | 


of its 1944 space, 
Store B, 58% and 
Store C, 53.3% 

in the 


ax, et 


BUFFALO'S ONLY | 
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THEY’LL COME BACK 
SURE AS THE SWALLOWS! 


MORNING & SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 
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MEMO TO: Mr. Joel R. Fisher 
SUBJECT: Hemstitching Dept. , 
We are lithographers. one of the finest rainbow trout artists in the world. 


Before the war, we made displays, mostly. Some 
of the best displays displayed anywhere. (Come up 
and see all our Annual Awards; also complimentary 
correspondence from contented customers.) 

During the war, we made some of the damnedest 
things—from substitute sextants to fake field artillery. 
And now? Well, we don’t know. Sometimes the 
versatility around here scares us! 

But we also intend to make displays. 


Ar present we have problems, the worst of 
which is the shortage of skilled lithographic artists... 
But in our sample room recently was born one of our 
Very Best ideas—the Hemstitching Dep’t. 

Most of our customers are mostly big time. They 
buy the best art. Plates come high. The preparation 
costs make small runs prohibitively expensive. 

There are thousands of fine firms we could not 
consider as prospects because their requirements are 
too limited . . . And here are thousands of subjects, 
used only once, ready to print again! 

For instance, we found a shot of a gorgeous girl 
fishing. The man’s shirt and hip boots she wore are 
not out of style. 


We found a painting of rainbow trout, painted by 


Exnson-Freeman Co., 
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We took negatives of gorgeous girl and gorgeous 
fish, and made a display for fishing tackle that would 
knock your eye out. The tackle manufacturer could 
not possibly afford the job if he or we had to start 
from scratch . . .You get the idea? 

We have on hand full-color shots of professional 
models that are some of Hollywood’s haughtiest. 
And illustrations of hundreds of subjects, situations 
and products—all well done. We get a release from 
the original owner . . . and new displays become 
available to new advertisers. 

Note particularly—these subjects are ready to print! 
No more waiting for plate makers to catch up with 
themselves . . . We just run up something snappy in 
our Hemstitching Dep’t. 


One unexpected result is that many large 
advertisers have used this new service—to save time 
and get displays fast. Negatives on hand mean early 
delivery instead of late promises! 

The Hemstitching Dep’t. is one more reason 
why we will continue in the display business, and 
influence more consumers than ever before. 

The Hemstitching Dep’t. may have a quick 


solution to an urgent problem, and can work fast. 


INC. + LIBERALLY ENDOWED LITHOGRAPHERS 
STARR AND BORDEN AVENUES, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 
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tices . . . use of shopping lists. 

Ill. Getting the Most Out of the 
Foods You Buy. This unit provided 
timely information on: conservation of 
food values . . . loss of food values 
through improper handling . . . proper 
reservation of foods .. . review of the 
high lights of all three units. 

It was not long before this newly 
organized Wartime Food and Nutrition 
Program gained widespread acceptance. 
A lecture outline for each of the three 
units was prepared. Platform charts 
were also available. In a number of 
cities the program was used as the 
basis of a series of city-wide Wartime 
Food Schools. In other cities the pro- 
gram was presented at meetings of 


problems. Aired each Saturday morning 
over a coast-to-coast network, it fea- 
tured Alice White, Servel Home Vol- 
unteer adviser, who clarified the many 
food questions brought up by the con- 
fused Miss Burke. A digest of food 


and rationing news by a Government 


representative was another feature of 
the show. Prominent guest speakers in 
the field of food and nutrition were 
presented on the program each week. 

Commenting on the program, Ches- 
ter Bowles of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration wrote: 

“IT would like to tell you how much 
we at OPA appreciate the good work 
your program ‘Fashions in Rations’ is 
doing. 

“The success of rationing and price 


“FasHIons 1n Rations.” To help American housewives solve mealtime 


rationing problems, Servel and gas utility companies cooperated 
Billie 


serious 


radio 
relief 


this 
comedy 


presenting 
offered 


program, 
to offset 


small groups and utilized for news- 
paper and radio presentation. Home 
economics teachers contributed to its 
success. A special kit of materials, ad- 
vertised in three home economics 
journals, was requested by over 15,- 
000 teachers, of whom approximately 
95% taught in public schools. 

With the advent of victory gardens, 
Servel introduced an extensive HV ed- 
ucational program on home canning 
and drying. This program included a 
sound motion picture in color and 
booklets on canning and dehydrating, 
approved by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

On April 3, 1943, housewives lis- 
tened to Servel’s first half-hour radio 
program, ‘‘Fashions in Rations,’’ star- 
ting Billie Burke, motion picture and 
fadio star, in the role of a point-per- 
plexed housewife. This broadcast, 
sponsored in cooperation with local gas 
companies, was dedicated to helping 
homemakers with rationing and food 


, 1945 
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in 
star of the show, 
rationing discussions. 


Burke, 


food 


control depends largely on an enlight- 
ened public opinion. And since women 
necessarily shoulder much of that re- 
sponsibility, a program such as yours, 
presenting OPA information in an en- 
tertaining fashion, performs an invalu- 
able service. 

“I am happy to have this opportunity 
to extend my personal gratitude and 
that of the OPA, for your valuable 
wartime contribution.” 

And so it went. Throughout the 
war Servel made friends for gas com- 
panies. 

These companies are now looking 
to the time when appliance salesmen 
will again be door-knocking. They are 
glad they did not discontinue their 
Home Service Departments and let out 
all their salesmen. 

They will never believe selling must 
cease just because there is no product 
at the moment, and because of this, 


they will not have to worry about | 


selling when there are no prospects. 


FOLLOW THRU 


COUNTS IN SELLING, T00 


DESIGN 


You hire the best brains and 
skill you can find to design 
and engineer the greatest pos- 
sible amount of selling appeal 
into your product. 


QUALITY CONTROL 


You choose materials and 
guard production processes 
to build the value into your 
product that insures your 
customer’s satisfaction. 


ADVERTISING 


You lay careful plans and 
spend sizable amounts to 
expose your product to the 
favorable attention of peo- 
ple with money to buy it. 


IDENTIFICATION 


How much care and thought go in- 
to that final link in the selling process 
—the mark that identifies your prod- 
uct? Remember the name plate is 
your signature— it should reflect the 
pride you feel, the quality you offer. 


Ecoa name plates are worthy marks 
for worthy products. Etched or litho- 
graphed on metal, they stay perma- 
nently readable, look better, longer. 
We'll gladly help you design a finer 
name plate. Write us fully; no obli- 
gation. 


ECOA 


Name Plates 


ETCHING COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


1520 Montana Street, Chicago 14, Illinois 
Dept. 10-3 


Metal Name Plates, etched or lithographed ® Plastic Nome 
Plates, Dials and Panels, lithographed or screened ® Etched 


* Metal Scales, Clock Dials Instrument Panels, Art Novelties, 


| Advertising Specialties © Etched Meta! Panels for elevators 


and architectural uses. 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
DODGE MFG. CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
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“No shows in Evansville .. . so we go to Louisville or St. Louis or In- 
dianapolis . . . and while we're there, we buy.” 


That's what folks told our circulation men in many a Tri-State town. So 
the Courier and the Press brought Broadway to Evansville. Today they 
sponsor the latest hif shows on tour as well as a morning series for women 
with all the great and near great in every field of endeavor. 


A vast army of artists, from Charlie McCarthy to Grand Opera Stars, all 
come to Evansville regularly and in season. 


The 1945 winter season included such leading entertainment as “The 
Gypsy Baron,” “Blossom Time.” “Sons of Fun,” “Kiss and Tell,” “Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo,” Rise Stevens, and 

others. No effort is made to make a profit. 


But 88,000 subscribers and their families 
like it .. . and the public is served ... and 
everyone profits. Just serving the public has 
built a great following of warm and admir- 
ing readers whose confidence in the Cour- 
ier and the Press also carries through to the 
products advertised in their columns. 


THE EVANSVILLE COURIER 
The Evansville Press 
Che Sunday Courier and Press 


~ADDRESS NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 
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Scene from the Pcpular light 
opera, “The Gypsy Baron,” yhich 
drew trade to Evansville from 
miles oround. 


Rise Stevens, opera and screen 
stor, another recent feature in 
Evansville’s top-flight, diversified 
entertainment. 
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Bemberg Tops Field in Volume 
Of Retail Brand Advertising 


Although Bemberg produces less than 4% of the total volume of 


rayon in the industry, the company outruns all competition in win- 


ning retail push for its brand. Behind this record is smart strategy 


in the administration of an advertising appropriation of limited size. 


MERICAN Bemberg Corpora- 
tion’s business paper advertis- 
ing in recent months has been 
emphasizing the proportion- 

ally high linage figures of advertising 
space bought and paid for by retailers, 
to feature the Bemberg trade name. 
These figures are little short of amaz- 
ing. 

Tiss are some samples: “At the end 
of the first 6 months of 1945... . the 
record of retail store newspaper adver- 
tising in which any brand of rayon is 
featured (is): Bemberg, 1,880,830 
lines; Brand A, 1,467,284; Brand B, 
885,318; Brand C, 118,566... .”” And, 
regatding 1944 linage, “The Adver- 
tising Checking Bureau figures show 
that the following 24 top-flight stores 
with a total volume sales of over $550,- 
000,000 showed an average increase of 
111% in their Bemberg linage figures 
in 1944 as compared to 1943... .” 
The stores listed include such well 
known mames as The Hecht Co.; 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co.; The May Co. 
(Denver); Marshall Field & Co.; L. S. 
Ayers & Co.; Famous-Barr Co.; Filene’s 
Sons Co.; Burdine, Inc., etc. 


Leadership in Retail Linage 


Bemberg claims that although the 
company produces less than 4% of the 
volume of rayon yarn of the U. S., it 
is the beneficiary of more voluntary re- 
tail advertising linage than any of the 
other companies; and with the excep- 
tion of the linage given the company’s 
nearest competitor (Brand A in the 
list above), more than all the others 
combined. 

How has this situation, so bright for 
Bemberg, come about? 

Discounting the fact that Bemberg’s 
yatns make good-quality sheer fabrics 
which women like, it is obvious that 
there must be other reasons behind this 
leadership in retail linage. 

According to Bemberg’s manage- 
ment, credit should go to the company’s 
policy of plugging the value of the 
familiar B-shaped Bemberg  trade- 
mark, to retailers—bypassing the mills, 
converters and manufacturers of items 
made of fabrics incorporating Bemberg 
yarns. For the past decade, the com- 
pany has consistently called retailers’ 
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attention to profits to be made with 
products bearing the Bemberg label, 
in business paper advertising and direct 
mail promotions. Small in comparison 
with many of its competitors, it could 
not hope to carry on a national adver- 
tising campaign which would make any 
appreciable impression on consumers. 
So the funds available for advertising 
were spent almost entirely with the 
thought of influencing retailers. 


Fabric Must Deserve Label 


For the most part, such advertising 
as Bemberg has placed in consumer 
magazines has taken the form of play- 
ing up beautiful garments created by 
well known designers and sold in 
fashionable stores, with names of man- 
ufacturers given, and reference to the 
use of Bemberg yarns in the fabrics. 
Such copy arouses in fashion-conscious 
women the desire for apparel bearing 
the Bemberg label; but it also gives 
retailers great respect for the label. 

Another plank in Bemberg’s adver- 
tising program to the trade has been 
the company’s insistence that the fam- 
ilia® label be used only on fabrics 
tested and approved for ‘‘serviceability” 
by the U. S. Testing Co., under an 
agreement with Bemberg. Under this 
policy, the mere purchase of Bemberg 
yarn by a manufacturer does not entitle 
him to use the firm’s label or trade- 
mark. The made-up fabric must meet 
all tests for “serviceability,” performed 
by U. S. Testing Co. 

Oddly enough, in the light of sub- 
sequent events, Bemberg’s management 
considered it a hardship when, in 


* 1937, Government regulations made it 


imperative that the company’s product 
be referred to always as rayon. Before 
then, the conviction that the firm’s 
yarns were far superior to those that 
went into most man-made fabrics had 
led to a policy of terming its product 
merely ‘‘Bemberg” yarns. To meet the 
challenge of the new ruling, the com- 
pany embarked upon a program of edu- 
cating the public, through retailers, in 
the facts about Bemberg rayon. 
Retailers learned this lesson well, as 
evidenced by their expenditure of large 
sums of money to publicize merchan- 
dise bearing the Bemberg trade-mark. 


This is true not only of stores selling 
to masses, but of such fashion leaders 
as Henri Bendel, Bergdorf-Goodman, 
Bonwit Teller and Saks Fifth Avenue, 
in the women’s field, and of A. Sulka 
in the men’s field. And manufacturers, 
even though little direct effort has been 
made to influence them, have also 
fallen into line, with the knowledge 
that the Bemberg label, added to their 
own, helps sales of their products. 
Mary Barron and Barbizon slips, Kay- 
ser, Van Raalte and Fownes gloves, 
Trigere dresses, ate a few of the hun- 
dreds of products which have carried 
Bemberg labels in addition to their 
own specific brand identification. 

Bemberg’s business paper advertis- 
ing is currently featuring the voluntary 
retail linage accorded the company. An 
interesting theme used in the past, to 
put across the story of the quality in 
Bemberg rayons, was the value of a 
good name. Thus, when it was still 
deemed necessary to live down the 
reputation of some inferior rayons, one 
advertisement, illustrated by a beautiful 
aerial photograph of New York City, 
pointed out that although Manhattan is 
an island—along with thousands of 
other islands—still it is the only Man- 
hattan. Another stated that Radio City 
is, by definition, ‘‘a building,” but as a 
symbol it is unique. In each instance, 
the advertisement stressed quality and 
the value of a.good name, and incor- 
porated a fine illustration. Reprints 
were used for direct-mail, to reach mer- 
chandising and advertising managers; 
buyers; and training directors. 

In a nutshell, Bemberg’s policy, ac- 
cording to Theodore Wood, the com- 
pany’s merchandising director, is this: 
“To encourage retailers to advertise 
and merchandise Bemberg merchan- 
dise by name.” 


Yisur customers alec “want }” know” about the: garments 
| ie Se tae 
wes geht thera, Tire “E SEM BERG” bertified fag tells thecon, 


Bemberg. vagon te the Adstaceat. of Man-Made fibres. 
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like this one convince retailers that 
it pays to advertise Bemberg products. 
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The Sales Manager’s Stake in the 
Company Public Relations 


Business has a million-volt hangover. Its name is Il-Will, and it 


grew to formidable proportions during the war because of brusque 


manners. slow deliveries, sloppy service, a general “everybody-be- 


damned” attitude. It’s going to take a lot of sound public relations 


spade work to bring back ex-customers who now “have a mad on.” 


BY JAMES W. IRWIN 
Public, Stockholder and Employe 


Relations Counselor 


New York & Washington, D. C. 


FTER more than five years of 
operating in a capacity sub- 
ordinate to the geniuses of 
engineering, research and pro- 
duction, the sales manager has become 
the keystone of the national economy 
and, along with problems of distribu- 
tion and promotion of product, he 
finds himself faced with the most 
serious problems of public relations in- 
dustry has ever known. 
Now that V-] day has arrived and 
with it increased production of civilian 


goods, sales managers everywhere 
should remember those mysterious 
black books in which former customers 
have entered the names of people and 
firms to avoid, and products they will 
not buy. 

Never before has modern business 
been the object of such widespread 
resentment due largely to the activities 
of a relatively few short-sighted and 
unscrupulous manufacturers and the 
insolence and ‘‘damn-the-customer’’ at- 
titude of several million employes of 
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the retail and other service industries 
which have direct contact with cys. 
tomers. 

All of this means one thing: Sale; 
managers now have a greater stake in 
the development of a proper approach 
to public relations than ever before 
The reaction of the consuming public 
was neatly expressed by a serviceman 
only a few hours after the Jap capitu. 
lation. Given insolent treatment by 2 
salesman in a store where he was at. 
tempting to make a purchase, he 
snapped back: “Don’t you know 
there’s no war on?” 

Most companies have been devoting 
long overtime hours to planning for a 
return to peacetime activity. Unless 
this planning includes extensive an. 
alysis of how to develop better public 
relations in operating cities, branch 
office cities, in the financial world of 
investors, and ir the minds of the 
public whose dollars are to be sought, 
all the elaborate sales promotion, ad- 
vertising, and all the dealer and sales- 
men inspirational activities will fall 
short. While pent-up consumer de- 
mand may bring satisfactory sales vol- 
ume in the immediate present, there 
will come a day when the customer 
has his choice of product and source 
and he will not come back for more of 
the treatment he resented. 


The Sales Executive’s Job 


While a public relations program 
normally is—and should be-—the te- 
sponsibility of the chief executive of 
any company, because policy formula- 
tion in the public interest has a decided 
effect upon the progress of a company, 
the sales executive, of all principal 
department heads, has the greatest in- 
dividual stake. 

If he has a proper sense of public 
relations responsibility, and encourages 
the development and fulfillment of 
both immediate and long-range public 
relations programs by his company, he 
will find the returns tangibly reflected 
in sales dollars. 

Sometime it is difficult for a sales 
manager to see why proper community 
relationships in the cities where his 
company manufactures, or a friendly 
support by the investing public, or 4 
recognition of his company’s tax prob- 
lems by a member of the Congress of 
state officialdom are necessary if he 's 
to have a steady, sound flow of goods 
to market, but each of these phases of 
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ublic relations can drastically influence 
sales volume. 
it is also difficult for a sales man- 
ager to see what effect a bad press dur- 
ing labor difficulty can have upon his 
sales, since he concerns himself with 
obtaining volume now and in the near 
future. But a company that is smeared 
by irresponsible union spokesmen dur- 
ing a controversy and is not quick on 
the comeback in refuting malicious 
charges often finds that many prospec- 
tive customers, or even present cus- 
tomers, may be hesitant to make pur- 
chases, as public opinion polls show 
a good majority in favor of collective 
bargaining. ' 
Then, there is the training of em- 
ployes— from reception desk and 
switchboard to the point of delivery 
in the home or establishment of the 
customer. Obviously, education will be 
required to set employes into thinking 
that the customer is to be cherished and 
is not the fit subject for back talk and 
rough treatment; that, in short, he is 
no longer dependent on the company. 


Basis for Comparison 


Sales managers should be easily con- 
verted to this line of thinking because 
most of them have ridden the airlines 
during the emergency and have been 
sent off in the most friendly fashion, 
which left them with a feeling of re- 
spect for the airlines. And, conversely, 
they have been pushed around by the 
conductors, dining car stewards, and 
waiters of all but a few railroads. 

In 15 years of experience as public 
and employe relations counselor a few 
important beacons light the way: 

1. Public relations work must start 
at home. Grass roots activity is far 
more effective than anything which 
centers around the central office. Every 
responsible executive, from personnel 
manager to resident chief executive 
must become public relations minded 
and devote part of his time to public 
relations problems, just as he does to 
production efficiency, engineering, and 
other operating problems. 

2. Employes must again be con- 
verted to the sincere belief that their 
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livelihood is dependent upon customer 
support and that to gain this a com- 
pany’s clientele must be catered to and 
treated with respect. 

3. Top executives must again re- 
sume the open door policy and be 
ready—yes, even anxious—to listen to 
the public, and to talk with the public’s 
most important means of obtaining in- 
formation, the press and the radio. 

4. Top executives must, if necessary, 
snap that mythical blacksnake whip 
and see that a proper sense of respon- 
sibility to the public is recognized by 


all executives, senior and junior, in the 
establishment of every operating, put- 
chasing, financial and sales policy. 

If every industrial and service or- 
ganization, both large and small, will 
assume their individual parts, there 
will develop a confidence in industry 
and business that no agitator or group 
of agitators will again to able to upset. 

And from that confidence will come 
ever greater sales, and sales managers, 
with restrictions on executive cormpen- 
sation removed, will receive steadily 
rising incomes. 


Don’t overlook 


- The American Girl... 


she’s tomorrow's 
American woman! 


fe 


From teen-age miss to major 
market is sometimes only a step 
...So far sighted advertisers use 
THE AMERICAN Girl to tell the 
Miss what they want the Mrs. 
to remember. They know that 
selling to women while they’re 
young is practical, permanent, 


and a lot less expensive! 


800,000* readers say —"'Grow along with us!’’... $810 per page...225,000 ABC 


PUBLISHED BY THE GIRL SCOUTS, 155 E. 44th St., N.Y. 17 «¢ 


MEMBER OF THE YOUTH GROU 


* Based on readership survey tabulated by T. B. 4 
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THINGS THAT MAKE 
SYRACUSE GREAT... 


$7,000,000 ANNUAL PRODUCTION 
FROM $30,000,000 FARM INVESIMEN 
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Teeming in abundance is the rich farm Every day, health-giving milk and butter is SR 
land that surrounds Syracuse . . . a subur- shipped to distant points. ~ 
ban area that substantially contributes to Great Syracuse is proud of its great th 
the greatness of the city. farmers . . . farmers who have responded an 
In the valleys and on the hills of 7 to the = for ge for a ‘ 
Onondaga County are 4,500 farms valued ung ee See we me TanneNe —— 7 
are looking ahead to the post-war period 
at $30,000,000 and growing products that : ; th 
h $7.000.000 — - : when they can further improve their con- th 
oe wr $ viene oT ee tribution to the food and welfare of the B 
modern regional market acts as a 52-acre nation . . . these are the farmers who will 
clearing house for much of this abundance spend millions on their properties to make : 
of the earth. such production possible. ‘ 
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World known is the great dairy prod- The land of Onondaga County has 
ucts producing center of this Syracuse area. helped make Syracuse great. 
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Easy Rolling Style 


Once in a while we get a letter that reads 
as though it were on ball-bearings. Its ease 
and freedom of movement and facility of 
expression carry the reader along without 
resistance. Such letters are hard to write. 
And such a letter is the prize-winner in 
this month's Round Table. It was written 
by George Emerson, The Saturday Review 
of Literature. Says a company spokesman: 
“The letter is accompanied by a brochure, 
order blank and business reply envelope, and 
expresses Our conviction that a letter in that 
type of mailing should merely create a 
friendly attitude. 


Dear Friend: 


“We heard about a lady who used to 
carry The Saturday Review of Literature 
wherever she went. Never read it, you 
understand; just carried it. She figured it 
made her look intelligent and well-informed 
and sensitive and interesting to the better 
class of people. 

“One day this lady found herself at the 
end of a cigarette line with a good two 
hours to kill and the inevitable copy of the 
SRL under her arm. And somehow or other 
she actually got to reading the darn thing. 
Cover to cover. And by the time she reached 
the front of the line, she not only looked 
intelligent and well-informed and sensitive 
and interesting to the better class of people 
—she was! 

“All right, so it isn’t a true story. So we 
made it up ourselves. The fact remains, 
oMce you start reading the SRL, you find tuaat 
the big, talked-about, half-grasped issues of 
the day suddenly start to make sense. Why ? 
Because the people who are close to those 
issues write about them in the SRL. 

“You find yourself all of a sudden saying 
some pretty smart things in conversation. 
Why? Because you can’t read even one issue 
of the SRL without finding half a dozen 
things that start your own noggin working. 

“You find yourself familiar with the im- 
portant books and plays and ideas and per- 
sonalities of the day. Acquiring new inter- 
ests and information. Glowing every week 
over John Mason Brown. And telling Ben- 
nett Cerf’s latest stories. 

“In short, you find yourself going to your 

mailbox once a week with a new and pleas- 
ant sense of anticipation. 
_ “And within a month at the outside, you'll 
find yourself telling other people exactly 
what we're trying to tell you now—that the 
SRL is one of the nicest things that can 
happen to anybody in a lifetime. 
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If You’ve Written a Letter That Gives 


an “Extra Satisfied” Feeling, Send It 


in. It May Win a Round Table Prize. 


“What's more, we'll prove it. Just mail 
that order form.” 


Discount Inducement 


For several years business has been in 
the position of having to allocate available 
merchandise, but we Il shortly have a turn- 
about in which we'll be seeking to increase 
the unit of sale. Here's a good workmanlike 
letter sent out by J. A. Ormiston, sales 
manager, Atlas Welding Accessories Co., 
Detroit, designed to induce more dealers to 
take advantage of quantity discounts: 


“Atlas Dealers: 


“You make a profit when you sell, but 
keen merchandising looks for available 
profit when you buy. 

“As you are aware, Atlas has a sliding 
scale of dealer discounts, based on the size 
of individual orders. Our processing of large 
orders means lower shipping, packing and 
invoicing costs—a- saving we pass along to 
you ‘n the form of larger d’scounts. 

“Competition is going to be very keen, 
and the ability to make immediate deliveries 
to customers, and ‘over the counter’ sales 
to individuals, makes a stock of our tools 
an imperative necessity. 

“May we cite the comparative buying 
profit on a Model A Dual-Tool listing at 
$1.95? 

Non-Stocking and Sub-Dealer discount of 
25% establishes a cost of $1.46, or a 
profit of 49c. 

35% discount is a profit to you of 68c, 
and a buying profit of 19c over min- 
imum discount. 

40% discount is a profit to you of 78c, 
and a buying profit of 29c over min- 
imum discount. 


ROUND TABLE 
PRIZE WINNERS 


J. R. COMINSKY 
The Saturday Rev‘ew of Literature 
New York 


J. W. WOOD, Jr. 
Vice President 
Marvin-Neitzel Corporation 
Troy, N. Y. 


MAX J. deVIETIEN 
Ass't to General Manager 
Paper Package Company 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


40-10% discount is a profit to you of 90c, 
and compared with minimum discouat, 
a buying profit to you of 41c. 

“This extra profit accumulates to very 
real proportions at the end of a month— 
but can only be realized by carrying suff- 
cient stock to purchase replenishments in 
quantity. 

“We can replenish or build up your 
stocks promptly, and look forward to the 
good business now on the way.” 


Based on Performance 


Engineers and other technically-minded 
folk who work in the industrial field are 
prone to listen. with attentive ears when 
another technician comments on product per- 
formance. A round-up of opinion among 
users of Clipper Masonry Saws gave W. W. 
Coates, Clipper Manufacturing Co., St. 
Louis, an excellent opportunity to frame a 
direct sales letter. 


“GREATER PRODUCTION LONGER 
FURNACE LIFE ... SPECIAL SHAPES AT A 
MoMENT’s NOTICE . . . GREATER SALVAGE 
... LIKE HAVING YOUR OWN BRICK YARD. 

“Yes, that’s what our customers said in 
response to a recent survey we conducted 
among industrial plants, to determine what 
Clipper ‘owners’ felt were the outstanding 
advantages of a Clipper Masonry Saw. 

“52% reported greater production . . with 
a Clipper, time was saved in relining and 
building furnaces . . furnaces went into 
production ahead of schedule. 

“23% mentioned longer furnace life . . 
precision cuts from the hardest firebrick . . 
better installations . . tighter joints. 

“18% told of greater savings . . bricks 
cut with a Clipper give two usable pieces 

. obsolete and discarded materials easily 
“tailor-made” to the desired shapes . . ‘‘our 
experience with Clippers proves that the 
hammer and chisel method, with the labor 
involved, is too costly. 

“7% said it was like having their own 
brick yard . . that Clipper Saws served a 
dual purpose . . a special size or shape was 
no further away than their Clipper Saw. 

100% agreed that their CrippeR had 
more than paid for itself. 

“These users purchased their Saw on our 
FREE TRIAL basis. This offer is available 
to you. 

“Operate it in accordance with our in- 
structions. We are confident, when you see 
the quality of work done . . the speed .. 
the savings . . you will agree . . You 
Can’T AFFORD To BE WITHOUT A CLIPPER 
MASONRY SAW.” 
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The ABC’s of Controlled 
Inventory Selling 


Recognition of the manufacturer’s selfish interest in protecting the 
dealer against loss from slow turnover and dead stocks brought 
about the development of the plan known in the trade as “con- 


trolled inventory.” Here is a brief review of what it is, how it works. 


BY EDWARD McSWEENEY 


Edward McSweeney Associates 
New York City 


ONTROLLED inventory selling 
is as old as selling itself. Good 
salesmen have always devised 
ingenious methods of induc- 

ing retailers to buy to the maximum, 

at the same time offering a fair 
measure of dealer protection. 

The first salesman who said: ‘““Why 
don’t you let me put in a model stock 
for you, Jim, pa will see that you 
don’t get struck if you let me fix up a 
real display,” was the forerunner of 


many of today’s formal contracts. 
Briefly, controlled inventory selling, 
sometimes known as controlled sup- 
plies selling, means supplying the re- 
tailer with a carefully selected, limited 
original stock of merchandise with a 
pre-determined outline of the obliga- 
tions of both the supplier and the re- 
tailer, including a schedule of inven- 
tory replacements and payments. In 
some instances, the agreement is a 
formalized contract, but in the ma- 


jority of cases the understanding be 
tween retailer and supplier is verbal, 


The ‘Sell "Em or Eat ’Em”’ attitude 
towards retailers has practically van. 
ished. So has the theory that it’s smart 
to load up a retailer and force him to 
move the goods to avoid bankruptcy. 
Modern accounting controls have put 
a sizable dent in the rr’ that the 
“Force ‘Em’ school of selling will 
ever return to its pre-war position, 
Now the retailer says to the salesman: 
“You know, Jim, the war forced me 
to learn a lot about handling new 
lines and the importance of kceping 
an accurate inventory control, so | 
have installed a system that will keep 
me from getting loaded up on the slow 
moving or obsolete items.” 

Obviously, controlled inventory sell- 
ing is not suited to all dealer and sup- 
plier relationships. At this stage of its 
development the plan seems best 
adapted to merchandise in the follow. 
ing categories: 


Lines Foreign to the Normal 
Business of the Retailer: As the 
sharp lines of specialized retailing 
evaporate, the opportunities for con- 


John Doe Pattern Service 
Address 


patterns containing 
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following date of shipment. 


patterns sold by us. 


and on all patterns returned by us. 


promptly which designs to return. 


Please ship us, f.o.b. factory, a complete stock of Doe 
patterns and amounting to 


To pay for all following shipments on the 10th of the month 
To keep our stock complete by reordering each day all 


To give Doe Patterns adequate counter and display space and 
cooperate fully in promoting their sale. 


To pay transportation charges on monthly standing orders, 


To forward a complete inventory of patterns on hand four 
times a year at discard dates. In addition to discarded designs, 
we may return excess stock of other saleable patterns, but will 
not make such returns without first advising you and receiv- 
ing your authorization to do so. You agree to advise us 


TYPICAL CONTROLLED INVENTORY CONTRACT FORM 


ct f§ oe 


To send us each month an assortment of new styles not fo 
exceed at cost an average of $ 


To bill all patterns shipped to us at 60% of the retail price 


SRO at cost, which we agree to pay as herein set 

forth. paid. 
WE AGREE: 

We OO Gs ss c0c on within 30 days of date of initial shipment. 


by us. 


TERM OF AGREEMENT: 


This agreement isto remain in force for one year from 
date of acceptance by you and from year to year thereafter, 
but may be terminated by either party upon 60 days’ written 
notice prior to the expiration of any term. 


JOHN DOE PATTERN SERVICE AGREES: 


(the balance of the cost of the original 
stock) on their books as a standing debit without interest. 


To discard four times each year and to credit all discarded 
patterns to our current account at 100% of the original price 


To pay the transportation charges on all patterns reordered 


Upon termination of this agreement, the standing debit 
referred to above shall be liquidated by us either by payment 
therefor in cash or by returning live Doe Patterns in saleable 
condition to be credited at their original cost to us. 


All conditions of this contract are set forth herein and 
there are no other understandings made by either party to 
vary or modify the foregoing. 


net per month. 


ACCEPTED: I stp cated aliens 

We shall not at any time reduce our stock below the basic John Doe Pattern Service Bie da manana daraberciiis 

stock of ...... patterns. Address BNI goss aig witcraisn opie arate 
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185 North Wabash, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Since 


HANSON W. BALDWIN’S 


forthright article 


CONSCRIPTION 
FOR PEACETIME ! 


appeared in— 


it has been quoted more often 
than any other civilian authority 
in the hearings in Congress, which 
—so far—has followed the line 
that Mr. Baldwin recommended. 


4E MOST 
INFLUEN- 


AL AUDI- 


DIENCE IN 


trolled inventory selling continue to 
enlarge. The food market that adopts 
a line of drug items—a departmen; 
store that decides to develop a line of 
hard goods—a stationery store that 
handles light bulbs—a syndicate store 
handling packaged seeds, or a jewelry 
store with a line of leather goods: jj 
these are served by a selling plan thai 
offers the retailer a limited lia ability 
in the form of predetermined inventon 
control. 


Lines that Require a Large and 
Diversified Inventory: Many de. 
partment stores have learned that they 
lack the know how to cope with any 
line as extensive as hardware, yet they 
are opposed in theory to the idea of a 
leased department. A New York firm 
has just announced an ambitious plan 
to merchandise hardware through de. 
partment stores on a contract basis. The 
plan embraces store layout and display, 
sales training, selection of items to be 
stocked; and periodic inventory studies 
are designed to catch slow moving 
items before they accumulate. The store 
pays for this service by an agreed per. 
centage of sales. 


Merchandise Subject to Rapid 
Obsolesence: High fashion merchan. 
dise, including dress patterns, inexpen- 
sive dresses, handbags and men’s jew- 
elry, is particularly subject to rapid 
obsolesence. Controlled inventory plans 
are being used successfully in merchan- 
dising these and other high fashion 
items. 


The sales contract used by a dress 
pattern manufacturer calls for the ship- 
ment of an initial stock for which the 
buyer is charged at 60% of retail price 
value. The buyer must pay one half 
of that bill at once. The remainder is 
carried on the books of the seller as a 
standing debit, without interest, to be 
liquidated at the termination of the 
agreement, either by payment in cash, 
or by returning merchandise in good 
condition. 

Under this contract, the dealer must 
keep a record in duplicate of patterns 
sold and send a monthly sales report to 
the supplier. 

To prevent the accumulation of out- 
dated patterns, this manufacturer quar- 
terly supplies the dealer a list of de- 
signs which have become obsolete. 
When these are returned, the dealer is 
credited in full. The manufacturer then 
replaces this obsolete stock with equiva- 
lent merchandise. Provision is also 
made for the replacement of merchan- 
dise sold by the retailer. The dealer, in 
turn, may request authorization to re: 
turn any excess stock of patterns he 
considers unsalable. But under no con- 
ditions is the dealer’s stock permitted 
to go below a basic amount, specified 
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UNOUNCING \ NEW RADIO SERVICE 


Geared for NEW-DAY ACTION 


A group of seasoned station representatives with outstanding reputa- 
tions for creative selling—as radio craftsmen and merchandisers—have 
joined together to form Lewizs H. Avery Inc. Conveniently located offices 
in Chicago and New York are now in full operation. 


LEW AVERY sa YS... “It és our aim and objective... to bring the business of station representation out 
of the doldrums of passivity into the realm of aggressive activity 


... to see that advertising agency and client receive complete and specific data 
regarding stations, markets, time periods and programs available—careful at- 
tention to every detail—and 
a constant personal follow- 
through once the order is 
obtained 


. . to give radio stations, 
agencies and advertisers 
alike, service geared to the 
new world at peace, with its 
many-sided new competi- 
tion.” 


Photo by BACHRACH 


Photo by H. TARR, Inc. 


LEWIS H. AVERY 


A pioneer in commercial radio and today one of 
the best known authorities in the radio broadcasting in- 
dustry. Thoroughly familiar with the problems of both 
station and advertiser, as he has worked for the advertiser, 
the agency, the station and as station representative. 

For two years Lew Avery was an announcer on one of 
America’s leading pioneer 50,000 watt stations —two years 
assistant advertising manager of a public utility—three 
years associated with a large agency—seven years Ccommer- 
cial manager of two leading Buffalo stations—nearly three 
years with a major radio station representative—and the 
last three years Director of Broadcast Advertising for the 
National Association of Broadcasters. 


B. P. (TIM) TIMOTHY 


, Probably the best known 
radio station representative in Chi- ARTHUR H. McCOY 


cago. Tim has had nineteen years of A recognized authority on what 
experience covering all the major makes for successful radio offers. 
media—from the advertiser's side of To round out his university train- 
t i ¥ . : . : “ 
he desk as well as the selling of ad ing Mac spent two years doing radio 


vertising. One year on a national survey, advertising research and 
, 


magazine, four years as advertising ’ : : 
and sales promotion manager for a Cadio <a Representatives market analysis work. The last six 


large advertiser—11 years as na- years with a major station represen- 


—— advertising representative for 565 Fifth Ave. 333 No. Michigan Ave. — a a rpg in New 

a large newspaper—and three years . ork have confirmed his reputation 
with a major radio station repre- New York 17, N.Y. Chicago 1, Illinois as a keen analyst and sound mer- * 
sentative. Plaza 3 — 2622 Andover 4710 chandiser. 
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Resdliful 


Direct AAduertisiug 


Planned, Created and Produced | 


by 
D. H. AHREND CO. 


12 


NATIONAL AWARDS 


tn the Last 3 Years 
* 


Consultation Without Obligation 
In N. Y. Metropolitan Area. Else- 
where No Charge Will Be Made 
For Consultation If Our Proposals 
Are Accepted. 


D. H. AHREND CO. 


52 Duane St., New York 7, N. Y. 
WoOrth 2-5892 


in the 


— 


SUPER 
SUPER-MARKET 


See what goes on in America’s larg- 
est food plants—they are your super 
super-market now for equipment, 
materials and supplies 


In our promotion magazine, FOOD 
NEWS, we are publishing a series 
of photographic trips through ma- 
jor food plants. See yours and your 
competitors’ equipment at work in 
them. The pictures often reveal un- 
suspected uses and new markets. If 
you are not on FOOD NEWS’ com- 
plimentary mailing list, send us 


your name and address. 


No. 1 in the series covers a trip 
through the Pennsylvania Sugar 
Co.'s plant. No. 2 now in prepara- 
tion takes you through the Haffen- 
reffer Brewery. Other plant tours 
will follow. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


330 W. 42nd St. New York 18, N.Y. 


ail 
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contract he has _ signed. 

Other provisions of the contract in- 
clude: Allotment of counter and dis- 
play space to the merchandise, and 
payment of transportation charges by 
the dealer on monthly standing orders 
and returned merchandise. 

In the publishing field there are 
many variations of the controlled in- 
ventory plan ranging from full returns 
to a pocket book deal that gives the re- 
tailer a display stand and the right to 
swap titles. 


Limited Lines that Come Under 
the Heading of Related Merchan- 


| dise: A growing understanding of the 


value of the secondary effects of re- 
lated selling on store traffic, profits, 
and customer good-will, all indicate 
that this is a fertile field for further 
development. Some of the limited lines 
that come under the heading of re- 


| lated merchandise (usually requiring 
| small display space and showing a rel- 
| atively long profit) are combs, nail 

files, fountain pens, automatic pencils, 


men’s toiletries, packaged seeds, and 
light bulbs. 

The shuffling process now underway 
in most lines, with suppliers bringing 
out products totally different from their 
old standbys, and retailers adding lines 
not formerly stocked, has been given 
impetus by the war. Even if many com- 
panies revert to their original policies, 
many others will retain war-inspired 
procedures. 


Lines with a General Appeal 


But a Limited Sale: In most in- | 
stances this classification overlaps the | 
related selling field, but it is included | 
to bring out the important point—that | 


in many cases, fewer higher grade 
salesmen covering a wider territory 
can show better results at a lower sell- 
ing cost. One of the most important 
factors in a controlled inventory selling 
plan is that the original stock be based 
on a sound knowledge of the retailers’ 
capabilities. 


Lines Where Storage and Dis- | 


play Limitations are Fixed: Cur- 


rent developments in the frozen foods | 
field would seem to indicate the appli- | 


cation of controlled inventory selling. 
An excess of frozen foods inventory 


cannot be stored in the back room. | 
Stocks must be balanced and controlled, | 


or sales will be lost. 


Whatever the type of merchandise, 


all sound controlled inventory selling 
plans have this in common. They clear- 
ly establish the obligations of both 
parties to the transaction. Looking 
again at the dress pattern contract, we 
find the retailer's obligation stated in 
these words: “We agree to give your 
patterns adequate counter and display 
space, and to cooperate fully in pro- 


‘BARBERS CAN’T BE 
DOCTORS ANY MORE 


PECIALIZATION has come a long 
S way since the day of the 
barber-surgeon. Barbers are not 
doctoring any more. In the retail 
trades, too, specialization is the 
rule today. Buyers, merchandise 
managers and other key personnel 
are too busy to wade through 
general business news. They get 
it straight— and they get a all 
—in their own specialized, Haire 
Publication. 
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moting their sale.’ The supplier's ob- 
ligation, which is assuming greater 
roportions, is typified by this clause 
in a contract between a leading hand- 
bag manufacturer and the retailer: 
‘We will provide, without cost, sug- 
gested advertising copy and selling 
suggestions. Our only request is that 
you actively promote each group.” 


ge 


G-E States Allocation 
Policy on Appliances 


ENERAL Electric Co. has devised 

a method for allocating peace- 
time distribution of its major appli- 
ances to distributors across the country. 
Fifty per cent will be allocated on past 
performance and 50% on territory po- 
tentials with due considerations to 
population shifts. 

Insofar as traffic appliances are con- 
cerned, the company will employ a 
ytem of alkocation based on buying 
power indices—one for each district as 
well as each marketing area. These 
buying power indices take into con- 
sideration such factors as population, 
spendable money, income, automobile 
registration, home ownership, etc. 


IF YOU HAVEN'T 
SEEN THIS MARKET 


You'll want to know why certain 
foods, drinks, cosmetics and 
cigarettes are missing out on it. 


...For it is all around you, with 
seven billion dollars to spend on 
everything people buy anywhere. 
Yes, the Negro market is so close 
to us all that it’s easy to overlook 
it. And yet it is amazingly easy to 
reach it, too, for the Negro looks 
to his race press for guidance. 
Your advertising in his papers can 
earn his confidence, good will, and 
regular patronage. 


So no matter what your product is, 
it will pay you to write to Inter- 
state United Newspapers, Inc., 545 
Fifth Avenue, New York. for the 
facts and the success stories built 
out of reaching this great and 
growing market through economi- 
cal advertising. Write now. 


ABILITY AND EXPERIENCE 
AVAILABLE— 


Executive, excellent record, de- 
sires opportunity with medium- 
size plant capable of further de- 
velopment. Background display 
and general lithographic manufac- 
turing, estimating and sales man- 
agement. Practical, creative, ener- 
getic, loyal and personable. Mar- 
ried, Christian, good health aad 
habits. Box 2192, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 


= 


The Appliance and Merchandise De- 
partment will have about 60 wholesale 
distributing outlets for G-E refriger- 
ators, ranges, water heaters, home laun- 
dry equipment, dish-washers, sinks and 
kitchen cabinets. These wholesale dis- 
tributors, operating in assigned trading 
areas, will maintain sales organizations 
and local warehouse stocks at over 125 
points, and will be prepared to serve 
the retail dealers in the United States, 
Hawaii, and Alaska. 

More than 50% of the distributing 
outlets will be independent whole- 
salers, many of whom have been with 


w% A NEW 
PUBLICATION 


One of the 10 Business 
Papers Under Manage- 
ment of Ernest H. 
Abernethy, Publisher 
Since 1925. 


FIRST in the 


75 Third Street, N. W. 


MACHINERY and METALS “ 
MARKET OF THE SOUTH 


In October the South’s metals industry will have its own technical journal 
. .. published by an organization adequately staffed with experience and 
knowledge such as few publishers enjoy. SOUTHERN MACHINERY and 
METALS will keep the South abreast of technical developments in the 
metals field—it will do a selling job for its advertisers. 

Vincent F. Waters, Editor, will serve this new market through the 
South’s number one publication in the metals field. 


G-E since 1927 when the G-E re- 
frigerator was first introduced. 

The company will operate its own 
wholesale distributing branches in nine 
major markets. These include New 
York City, Newark, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, and 
Philadelphia. 

In order to reach all types of retail- 
ers, General Electric will continue to 
distribute its traffic appliances through 
multiple wholesale outlets serving the 
electrical, department and furniture 
stores, jewelry, drug, mail order, util- 
ity, and chain store trades. 


Southern Machinery and Metals 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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Advertising Study Reveals New 
Facts on Newspaper Readership 


HE Advertising Research Foun- 

dation* had conducted 79 

studies of readership through- 

out the United States between 
July 27, 1939 and February 22, 1945. 
During this time results of tests con- 
ducted had been based on the reader- 
ship of only one issue of the paper in- 
volved. With the March 19, 1945, 
issue of the Troy, New York, Times 
Record began the Foundation’s most 
conclusive study—a survey of what had 
or had not been read. (and how thor- 
oughly) in each of the successive pub- 
lications from Monday, March 19 
through Saturday, March 24. 

Approximately 250 men and 250 
women (some 3,000 in all), all 18 or 
more years of age, were interviewed in 
their homes on each day following pub- 
lication. Interviewers had been trained 
thoroughly . . . definitions of the words 
“saw” and “‘read’’ were so strict that 
the results are not based on anything so 
ambiguous as “probably saw it from 
the corner of my eye while I was 
looking for—.” 

The results of the six-day study by 
the Advertising Research Foundation 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, A.N.P.A. are now in writing 


* The Advertising Research Foundation is 
sponsored jointly by The American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies and The 
Association of National Advertisers, Inc. 


for those concerned in any way with 
advertising. 

The results of the continuing study 
appear in a 204-page book, the major 
portion of which is devoted to repro- 
duction of pages of the six issues of 
The Times Record which were used. 
Every item on each page is given two 
figures—the percentage of men and 
percentage of women interviewed who 
had read it—be it editorial matter, 
national advertising, the comics, local 
advertising, sports news, want-ad, or 
the ‘Farmers’ Market.” In addition to 
a percentage figure for individual 
items, the page itself is graded. 

The front pages of the report form 
a summary of the findings, as well as a 
discussion of the technique used and 
its interpretation. Editorial departments 
and features have been classified under 
such headings as General, Editorial 
Page, Women’s, Sports, etc. Tabulated 
for each item falling under these heads 
is readership each day in the week. 

For the statistical minded are tabu- 
lated such facts as the size of each 
issue, total linage (also broken down 
into lines of advertising and editorial 
material), number and linage of na- 
tional ads day by day, and number and 
linage of local ads day by day. 

Charts and graphs, as well as edi- 
torial explanation, are used liberally to 
plot the findings. One chart breaks 


LEFT vs. RIGHT-HAND PAGES 


Medians For All Pages 


Medians For Pages 
With General News and Advertising 


Lefi Right left Right 
MEN WOMEN 


Left Right Left Right 
MEN WOMEN 


“Ricut-Hanp Pace Prererreo”—Really? No. The median of all 85 studies made 
by the Advertising Research Foundation reveals almost equal readership between 
rights and lefts by both men and women. The figures: All pages: Men—left 
68%, right 69%; Women—left 78%, right 78%. Pages with general news and 


advertising: Men — left 68%, 
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right 68%; Women — left 80%, right 78%. 


down the advertising depatiments 
showing readership by men and women 
each day of the week for six types of 
advertising. The same has been done 
for types of editorial material. 

Included also are graphs or tabula. 
tions of such features as the weekly 
range of readership of each page 
“reader traffic stops” by sections of the 
paper and by pages throughout the 
week (One graphic chart of “reader 
trafic stops” allows comparison of 
page performance and of types of 
pages.), and the “Left vs Right-Hand 
Pages’ argument. 

Readership of local advertising ha 
been tabulated in two ways: (1) a list 
ing day by day of the ad read mos 
widely by men, and a similar listing 
of those read most widely by women; 
(2) listing of each ad of 70 lines or 
more under its product group showing 
the percentage of readers each day. 

National advertising has been han. 
died by the method noted in (2) 
above. In addition, two pages are de 
voted to “Comparative Readership o/ 
Contrasting, Similar, and Identical Ads 
by Same Advertiser.” Each ad listed is 
keyed by a symbol. Given also is the 
percentage of readership by men and 
women. 


Some Findings of the Study 


“An over-all good readership of the 
119 pages with advertising examined 
during the six days . . . median reader- 
ship of all general news, sports, society 
ve women’s pages with advertising 
was eight percentage points higher for 
men and nine percentage points for 
women than the cumulative median of 
all 85 continuous newspaper readership 
surveys conducted to date by the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation.” 

‘“ .. in relation to men, women tend 
to shun the front page, ‘shopping’ the 
inside page.” 

The women on the subject of nation- 
al advertising—". . . top honors of the 
week to a 369-line Pillsbury Flow 
Mills advertisement. . . .” 

The men on national advertising— 
‘“. . . A United States Steel Company 
ad . . . noted by 26% of those inter: 
viewed. 26% of women also saw tt 
. . . placed second with them among 
the best-read national advertisements. 

Tied for second place among men— 

. . . 408 line Calvert Whiskey ad 
Monday. . 1,000 line Shell Oi 
Company ad the same day. . . . Read 
by 22% of the men... .” . 

Men and women on loéal advertis- 
ing—". . . Top honors to individual 
clothing, department store and drug 
store ads... .”” from the women; - 
to individual real estate, automotive 
and building supply advertisements. 
...” from the men. 
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How Fiberglas Digs Out New Uses 
Through Missionary Salesmen 


About three-quarters of the output of Fiberglas went to the Govern- 


ment during the war. To find potential peacetime markets which 
would absorb the slack after V-J Day, this West Coast distributor 


trained a group of men whose sole duty it was to uncover new ap- 


plications. Now the company is ready to cash in on its findings. 


N the peace years ahead we may 


see interesting mutations in the 

distributor's functions, particular- 

ly when he acts for the producer 
at a great distance from the factory. 

Western Fiberglas Supply, Ltd., San 
Francisco, illustrates a role of greater 
initiative on the part of a distributor 
of an industrial product, whose experi- 
ence in two years of operation is inter- 
esting too because the product distrib- 
uted had no market before 1938. Its 
initial uses were of a wartime nature, 
and its peacetime markets were all to 
be won. 

Realizing the situation from the 
start, Western Fiberglas—while strug- 
gling to _— up with war demands— 
was undertaking a kind of industrial 
advertising with gratifying results 
when war suddenly ended. 


What Is Fiberglas? 


Fiberglas, as not too many people 
know, is the trade name of a glass 
fiber product manufactured by extrud- 
ing molten glass through exceedingly 
small openings to form fibers many 
times smaller in diameter, if desired, 
than human hair. It is manufactured in 
short fibers for wool-like masses, or in 
continuous fibers for weaving into fire- 
proof material. During 1939 and ’40 
many World’s Fair visitors examined 
the material, not dreaming it was to be 
largely utilized to insulate and fire- 
proof Navy ships participating in the 
most terrible battles. 

During the war years Fiberglas has 
been used to protect living quarters 
aboard ship, to construct bulkheads, to 
insulate ian piping engines, re- 
frigerator sections, and for an endless 
number of large and small jobs of pro- 
tection against heat, cold, and fire. It 
has valuable uses in electric insulation, 
in dust-stop filters, filter cloths, in 
laminated reinforcing (used in con- 
nection with plastics); and because of 
its lightness, it already “has demon- 
strated a great future in the insulation 
of food (particularly frozen food) 
trucks. 

Seventy to 80% of the output of this 
versatile material has been going to the 
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Government, particularly for insulating 
naval vessels. Aware that this demand 
would fall off with the close of hos- 
tilities, Western Fiberglas has been 
engaged in a peace time market-build- 
ing job from the start of its operations. 

The distributing firm is a limited 
partnership. The principals, Gayle R. 
Dutton and Chester Leighton, both ex- 
perienced insulation men, founded 
their business about two years ago. Mr. 
Dutton was associated first with his 
father in Dutton Asbestos, later with 
Johns-Manville; Mr. Leighton was with 
Armstrong Cork. The two men started 
as Northern California distributors for 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. As 
Western Fiberglas Supply, Ltd., they 
are now independent operators engaged 
in distribution, engineering, and con- 
tracting. 

In the two years under the present 
set-up Western Fiberglas has laid 
groundwork for extensive and diverse 
peacetime operations, and a few weeks 
after the V-E announcements _ it 
launched expansion plans to construct 
a new plant in Oakland, and a branch 
in Los Angeles. It has a program for 


- 


DesicNep TO Reach Tomorrow’s Porentiat Markets: During the war, Western 
Fiberglas Supply, Ltd. launched an advertising campaign to educate prospective 
users on the practical uses of Fiberglas in industry. The above ad is typical 
of the series running in business publications. Copy is informative, educational. 
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expansion into various — of the 
petroleum industry, the distillery field, 
the frozen foods industry and possibly 
the automotive business. 

While the war was still on, Western 
Fiberglas did two things to prepare 
the field for peacetime market develop. 
ment: pit a staff of about 18 Fiber. 
glas missionary salesmen; engaged an 
advertising agency (Gerth-Pacific Ad. f 
vertising Agency) to do an educational 
advertising job among potential users, 

The ‘‘Fiberglas missionaries,” 
group of picked men, carefully trained, 
have found themselves with jobs more 
interesting than most. They go out into 
the Pacific Coast field and work with 
key individuals representing various 
industries and manufacturers to de. 
termine whether, and how, the uses of 
Fiberglas could improve the product or 
the service. In a sense, the men are 
educating themselves as well as their 
contacts during this process of collect. 
ing data on potential markets. The 
fieldmen’s reports form the basis of 
Fiberglas selling and advertising. 


Educational Advertising 


Co-erdinated with the fieldmen’s 
operations is a sound job of industrial 
educational advertising. Because so few 
people have any knowledge of the 
practical applications of the material, 
Fiberglas advertising chooses certain 
industries and informs key personnel 
of the product’s particular uses. As an 
official of the company remarked: “It 
seemed necessary to educate prospective 
users during wartime so that when war 
ended our problems of advertising and 
selling would be simplified — the 
ground would be cleared for the more 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


ey ot downright * Sales Appeal ws» for class” 
‘ appeal to any market there is nothing, better 
than a custom-built set-up paper. box. Its 
product identification backs up your advertising . . fits 
basic style enhances your product . . . its color stands out 
on the dealer's shelf . . . its sturdy strength protects” 
product... its display convenience delights the de 
—all that . . . and customer acceptance leans stelle 
toward the custom-built set-up paper box. 


A packaging expert is as near as your phone... 
call your nearest set-up paper box manufacturer. His box 
designer will give your product greater Sales Appeal. 


ORAL PAPER BOX MANUFACTURERS 


aca fssoceciltotL 


AND COOPERATING SUPPLIERS 


FOR INFORMATION OR SERVICE e CONSULT THE NEAREST SET-UP BOX MANUFACTURER 
OcroBER 1, 1945 
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No lay-offs— 
No reconversion 


BEFORE the war, 80 year old 
Gleason Works was the world’s 
biggest, busiest builder of Ma- 
chinery to cut bevel gears. Ditto 
during the war! And ditto now! 
Two full shifts of expert Gleason 
toolmakers are constantly step- 
ping up output to help retool the 
world for peacetime production! 


LIKE most Rochester work- 
ers, Gleason mechanics are skilled 
craftsmen—will enjoy steady, un- 
interrupted, well paid peacetime 
employment! 


ONLY 12 other cities equal 
Rochester’s value of industrial 
production. But Rochester’s per 
capita value is highest of all! 
These skilled, high-wage, finished 
product workers make more, 
spend more to live better! 


GOOD living also prevails 
throughout the rest of the 655,000 
Rochester market of 267 prosper- 
ous communities and one of the 
richest farm areas in the East— 
all dominantly covered by Roch- 
ester’s two fine newspapers! 
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envelopes! 
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Known throughout 
the nation, these 
products help give 
Rochester highest 
per capita value 
of manufactured 
products among all 
the large cities! 


* 


Adler-Rochester Clothes 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Goods 
Beech-Nut Coffee 
Blue Label Ketchup 
Bond Clothes 
Clapp Baby Foods 
Cutler Mail Chutes 
Delco Oil Burners 
Eastman Kodaks 
Evening in Paris Cosmetics 
Fanny Farmer Candies 
Fashion Park Clothes 
French's Mustard 
General Railway Signals 
Gleason Gear Cutters 
G-M Auto Accessories 
Graflex Cameras 
Hickey-Freeman Clothes 
Hickok Belts and Braces 
Mason & Hamlin Pianos 
Matrix Shoes 
Michaels-Stern Clothes 
Pfaudler Glass-lined Tanks 
Ritter Dentist's Equipment 
Shur-On Glasses 
Snider's Catsup 
Stromberg-Carlson Radios 
Superba Cravats 
Taylor Thermometers 
Timely Clothes 
Todd Protectographs 


\ Women's Arch-Aid Shoes 


NA 


ROCHESTER.NY 


TIMES-UNION DEMOCRAT & CHRONICLE 
A\. .,,Evening Morning and Sunday 
nee Two of 21 Gannett Newspapers 


Representative —J. P. McKinney & Son . 
Leos Angetes Chicage = San Francisco = New York 
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direct selling job.” 

Potential markets for Fiberglas ar 
the petroleum industries, chemicals 
wineries and distilleries — varioy, 
phases of the distilling and filtering 
process; for retarding passage of dus, 
and abrasives (in factories and 
homes) ; as reinforcement in connection 
with developments in plastics; in elec. 
trical fields, mostly for insulation; jp 
automotive construction, to insulat 
trucks which transport frozen foods 
Some consider the material the mos 
desirable one in the latter field for two 
reasons: Fiberglas is a very light mate. 
rial and saves weight; it is an insulation 
which does not absorb or retain 
moisture. 


The Advertising Schedule 


Western Fiberglas began advertising 
in July, 1944, with a schedule in 2 
local building and shipping publica. 
tion. It then expanded to address the 
chemical and petroleum industry ex. 
perts; and pel ee moved into other 
trades. Some of its media are: Log, 
Pacific Market Review, Daily Pacific 
Builder, Pacific Factory, Pacific Pur. 
chaser, Petroleum World. In the near 
future Fiberglas will run its informa 
tive copy in electrical publications and J 
in feod and refrigeration magazines. 

The approach so far has been entire- 
ly educational. In addressing petroleum 
men, for instance, copy heads run: “Do 
you know what Fiberglas means to the 
petroleum industry?” The brief, strictly 
factual, yet technically worded copy 
then proceeds to answer the question 
by telling in a few words what Fiber- 
glas is, and how it may be used. The 
uses mentioned are those most mean- 
ingful to the representatives of the field 
addressed. This approach is a definite 
policy of the executives of Fiberglas, 
who believe that technical men want 
only honest facts. 

One of the selling, as well as adver- 
tising, problems connected with Fiber. 
glas is that new uses develop faster 
than they can be applied and an- 
nounced. With such a dynamic product, 
the selling force must also be dynamic. 

In cooperation with Earl Sherman 
& Co., transportation engineers and 
designers, Oakland, Calif., Western 
Fiberglas has been building frozen 
food truck bodies with revolutionary 
results. Bodies insulated with Fiberglas 
are lighter and their temperatures are 
easily maintained at sub-zero levels. 

In a comparative study,’ a trailer 
built with conventional insulation with 
a capacity of 2,176 cubic feet, weighed 
21,180 pounds. A similar trailer of 
the same capacity weighed 5,180 
pounds less with Fiberglas insulation. 
This would mean approximately a 30% 
increase in freezer truck capacity. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Full employment . . . prosperity . . . higher standards 
of living . . . depend upon businessmen establishing 
mass distribution and consumption. 


The economic future of the country rests in this 
question: can industry raise peacetime buying 

to unprecedented heights—create and maintain 

markets commensurate with peak production? 


This is no time to sit back—to experiment—to 
procrastinate. Every successful method of selling 

—through advertising or any other means— 

must be used to its fullest extent. 


Sales mean production . . . production means 
jobs . . . and jobs are our surest guarantee 
for a full and prosperous peacetime economy. 
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SUCCESS IS LIKE A WALLED 
CITY WITH MANY GATES 


You can enter easily 
if you have the key. 


There are definite rules to reach 
It makes no difference 
how young or how old you are, 


success. 


whether self-employed or work- 


ing for others, you can move up 
in the world if only you know 


the rules and follow them. 


CAREERS is an organization of 
qualified experts, who by careful 
methods 


analysis 


of the 


techniques of many eminent per- 


sons 


have 


charted 
course to advancement in 
CAREERS can help you. 


a proved 


life. 


may think that you are different 


from 


other 


people— we grant 


that. Every person is different. 
CAREERS will determine your 
special characteristics by a mod- 
ern scientific survey. All sugges- 
tions will be patterned to develop 
your greatest potentialities. Write 


today for full details. 


aie VS 


PARKWAY BUILDING 
PASADENA 1, CALIFORNIA 


and 


You 


services 
headed 
including 
and 


Gulf to 


earnings on personal 


exceeded 
p« sition 


and 


Distributorship, Agency, or 
Territory Sales Manager 


® For 20 years I have sold both 
and 


New 


generally 


York 


general 


traveled coast 


Canada. 


$40,000 


to finance 


commodities. 


Last 3 


administer 


Have 


corporation 


management, 


to coast and 


years 


sales alone 


annually. In 


warehouse, 


any 


worthwhile products in Mid-west 


or Southwest territory. 


®@ Satisfactory 


presented, 


and 


references 


have 


can be 


plenty of 


time to work out a mutually ad- 


vantageous arrangement in which 


stability, 


rather 


than 


immediate 


high earnings, is desirable. 
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Boston Keeps E-O-Day 
Milk Deliveries 


VEN though war has ended, 
the every-other-day milk deliv- 
ery plan adopted in Greater 
Boston and many other cities 

of New England during the conflict 
will be continued. An extensive adver- 
tising campaign was launched early last 
month in the Boston newspapers in the 
name of ‘The Milk Industry of New 
England.” The advertising will be paid 
for cooperatively by the milk com- 
panies. 

The first advertisements consisted of 
a one-column, two-inch ‘‘tickler” on the 
front page of each newspaper announc- 
ing ““Every-Other-Day Milk Delivery” 
and carrying a “See Page —”’ line. The 
inside copy, 11 inches by three col- 
umns, explains why the wartime deliv- 
ery method will be retained: 


“Here is a vital message. . . . Our 
present Every-Other-Day Milk Delivery 
system .. . has been a major factor in 
keeping Milk prices down to present 
levels. Since Pearl Harbor, there has 
actually been a substantial increase in 
the prices of all other essential foods, 
yet only a very minor increase in the 
price of Milk! By cutting Milk deliv- 
eries in halves, we cut mileage in halves 
. . . resulting in operational savings 
(while benefiting labor's income) that 
show in your Milk bill right now. Had 
the milk industry instituted the same 


program in pre-war days, it is entirely 
possible that we could have even re. 
duced the price of Milk. The continu. 
ance of Every-Other-Day Delivery and 
its mutual economies will certainly 
prove an important influence in main. 
taining present Milk prices. In fact, so 
hearty has been our customers’ endorse. 
ment of E.O.D. that they agree it 
would be mutually beneficial to main- 
tain it as an established policy o! the 
Milk Industry.” 

When the wartime shortage of 
trucks, tires, gasoline and manpower 
caused this delivery system to be put 
into effect the milk dealers didn’t like 
the idea at all. The public, too, believed 
the plan unworkable. Within a short 
time, however, it met with widespread 
approval. 

The first advertisements do not men- 
tion a very important phase of the plan 
—cooperative home delivery. Instead 
of having five different companies mak- 
ing deliveries over a given territory 
with five different trucks, the com- 
panies arranged to deliver each other's 
milk. 

Surveys have been made to check the 
successful operation of various phases 
of the plan. One Boston company 
found that 83 out of 100 customers not 
only liked but preferred the Every- 
Other-Day deliveries idea. Another 
survey indicated that a return to daily 
deliveries would add a cent to the 
present retail price of milk in Greater 
Boston. 
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We are pleased to announce that 
in order to provide for the expanding practice 
of our Pacific Coast Office 


ALF E. WEROLIN 


one of our New York Partners 
has transferred to San Francisco as 


PARTNER-IN-CHARGE 
OF OUR 
PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 


McKinsey & Company 


Management Consultants 
Established 1910 


BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Second National Bank Bidg. 
75 Federal Street 
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"T'm agtching an earlier train; gaid 

: bn king ‘havisor \ the Directors 
should know 
about THIS" 


ee . ; ° ’ . ” : 
Quick Facts on REDBOOK = Visi.) sc Booking Advisor wth «grin of 


ure pleasure — “I'll have to get up earlier 
_ @ You can buy a lot of gumdrops for 25c, but that P om 8 P 
is no measurement of editorial responsiveness. oftener: 
Compare Redbook’s 25¢ price against the cost of “Yes,” he continued as he grabbed a window 
newspapers and most other magazines (5¢-10¢- seat — “A NATIONAL SHOW for $37,200 a year 
etc.) Redbook buyers pay 25¢ an issue — BUY ‘ ” 
TO READ! complete sounds good to me. Particularly with a 


oe cohesive and important audience of 1,500,000 
@ High editorial percentage creates cover-to-cover 


interest. families who enjoy good reading.” 


, ‘ , ‘Tmna vertisi ‘4 is- 
@ Twelve insertions in Redbook give you con- I’m no advertising expert,” modestly dis 


tinuity in your advertising at a low cost — in claimed the B.A. — “but a full page in every one 
fact, only $37,200 a year. of Redbook’s 12 excellent issues . . . at a cost of 
@ 25c selling price contributes nearly $4,000,000 only $37,200 complete ... is a NATIONAL SHOW 


toward paying for the NATIONAL SHOW. worth sponsoring.” 


@ Monthly issues guarantee longer life. Although Redbook space is sold out at the 
@ Reader Research assures constant appeal. moment, smart advertisers are making plans 
for the future today! 


To Nearly 1/5 of America — 
A Program of Proven Sales Power. 


Redbook, Cosmopolitan, and American, THE 6 
MILLION FAMILY MARKET reach almost six 
million homes with less than 15% duplication 
— approximately one out of every 5 in the 
United States. And a full page in every issue of 
all 3 magazines costs only $160,000 a year. 
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Variety Plans 
Ist Post-war Xmas 


September 
ety execs., 
key store 
readers of 
chandiser” ) 


in Christmas plans. So 


the Sept. is 


a top-notch editorial 


feature: “P 


Variety’s First Post-war 


Christmas.” 


| res 
Newberry Operates 491 Sto 
ew 


finds Vari- 
mgrs., and 
assts. (all 
the “Mer- 
knee-deep 


sue carries 


review—for 


W. L. Baker, named new 
S. H. Kress & Co. President 


Meet the man who now heads 
up the S. H. Kress Variety 
Syndicate of 244 stores. An- 
other example of a man who 
worked up from the ranks (a 
tradition with Variety), he 
will try to better the com. 
pany’s 126 million °44 sales, 


Want Latest Marketing Data on this Market? 


Fourteen years of close contact with the Variety field has given us plenty of 
“know-how”. If you wish copies of any of the following, drop our Adv. Mgr. 
a note: (1) Our 6 point Market Data Folder, (2) Our monthly “5 & 10” Market 
Bulletin—sent free to manufacturers and their advertising agencies, (3) A 
State and Sectional Breakdown of Syndicate Variety Stores, with details for 
cities of 100,000 population, (4) Our “Directory of Limited Price Variety 


Syndicates”—cost price $3.00. 


We 


Headquarters for Variety Store 
Marketing Data 


Largest Audited Circulation in the Variety Field 


79 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


SYNDICATE STORE 
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Boston Sells Sales 
Careers to Veterans 


HE Boston Sales Managers 
Club, affiliated with the Bos. 
ton Chamber of Commerce 
launched an extensive cam, 
paign September 21 to induce returp. 
ing war veterans to take up selling as 
a life career and to place hundreds of 
them in sales jobs in Greater Boston 
and other parts of New England, 
The drive was inaugurated by 
Robert A. Burns, sales manager of the 
Whiting Milk Co., and chairman of 
the club’s Veterans’ Activities Com. 
mittee, at a large meeting on, “Selling 
as a Career for Returning Veterans,” 
Mr. Burns explained that before the 
formal launching of the effort a great 
deal of preliminary work had been 
done—in fact, advance response from 
members assured the success of the 
drive. He said that approximately half 
of the 175 club members already had 
agreed to do one or more of the fol- 
lowing things: 
1. Give one-half day a week at the 
Boston Veterans’ Reception Center 
for counseling on selling. 


2. Give an afternoon or evening 
a week for advising veterans interested 
in sales work who will be referred 
to the club from various sources. 


3. Accept speaking engagements on 
“Selling as a Career” at such places 
as the Boston Veterans’ Reception 
Center, Cushing General Hospital, 
Chelsea Naval Hospital, various 
U.S.O. units, and other suitable places. 


4. Provide jobs in their businesses 
for qualified veterans. 

Mr. Burns added that a score of 
members of the club already had 
spoken before veterans and that the 
men had shown exceptional interest 
in selling as a career. 

He announced the immediate publi- 
cation and wide distribution among 
returning veterans of an_ illustrated 
booklet entitled ‘“That’s the Job for 
Me!” It will have an introduction by 
the club’s president, Louis S. Davis of 
York Corp., giving the major advan- 
tages of selling as a life work. Sub- 
titles will include: “Is There Security 
in Selliag?” “How Do I Know I Can 
Sell?” and “How Do I Get Started?” 
The back page will be a “Shoot Us the 
Answers” sheet for the vet to fill out 
—name, address, past experience, what 
he desires to sell, etc. 

Personnel of Mr. Burns’ committee 
include President Davis, Vice-Presi- 
dent Joseph H. Treanor, New England 
Coke Co.; J. Fred Gross, Gulf Oil 
Co.; Elmer H. DeLoura, Lever Bros. 
Co., and J. Paul Hoag, Badger & 
Browning, Inc. 
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Promotion 
Encyclopedia 66 | 


The United States News has a new 
promotion piece, a booklet, “66,” 
(answers to 66 questions about the 
readers of the magazine). It breaks 
down its subscribers by occupations, 
buying habits, hobbies, what they ex- 

ct to buy when conditions permit, 
utivities and social habits. The booklet 
(which the magazine likes to call an 
encyclopedia) was prepared from sur- 
veys made by Fact Finders Associates, 
Inc, from March, 1942, to March, 
1945—thus allowing comparisons over | 
a three year period. Write the maga- | 
zine at any of its advertising offices, | 
one of which is located in the R.C.A. | 
Building, New York 20, New York. | 


Direct Coverage 


KVOE, Santa Ana, California, 
‘The Voice of the Orange Empire’’) 
has a handsome booklet with statistics 


County, national per capita income fig- 
ures, compared with Orange County, 
maps of the station’s coverage, popu- 
lation breakdowns. 


Skyways, a Study 

The editors of Skyways have had a 
survey made—the purpose of which 
was to learn salient facts about its 
readers. A small booklet, with ex- 
cellent art work, (graphs, two-color 
drawings, an inside cover design of 
white airplanes against a pink back- 
ground) called ‘““A Reader Study... 
an inspiration for post-war aviation,” 
presents results. Respondents were 
divided into two groups: newsstand 
purchasers and subscribers; queried as 
to plane ownership, whether or not 
they were pilots, etc. Write to the 
magazine at 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 


National concern has two positions 
open in sales management in milk 
and ice cream departments in 
southwestern cities. Applicants must 
be about 30 to 40 years of age, 
must have broad experience in 
) either milk or ice cream sales and 
route operation. College graduates 
preferred, but if experience satis- 
factory this requirement not es- 
sential. Write, giving age, experi- 
ence, positions held, and include 
small photograph if possible. Ad- 
dress Box 2198, SALes MANAGE- 
MENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 
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AMONG LUMBER AND 
MATERIAL DEALERS 


IN CIRCULATION 
ADVERTISING VOLUME 
EDITORIAL INFLUENCE 
AND LEADERSHIP 


45,832 EXTRA READERS 


12,391° dealers read and 

then route their copies of 

piiehieeaiemme ACKNOWLEDGED AS LEADER IN THE DEALER FIELD 
Paine! BY MANUFACTURERS OF BUILDING MATERIAL. 


extra readers per issue! 


+ + + 


(See the BSN "3.7" Readership Survey) 
*ABG STATEMENT November 1944 


woe 


= Jacob Levy & Bros., smart lumber and material merchandisers of 

8 = Louisville, Ky., attract a huge feminine customer trade through 
eee ; neat and ample displays coupled with prompt service. Kitchen 
modernization is a specialty. : : 


*BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 


Edited Exclusively for Dealers, Not Their Customers 


59 E. Van Buren St. Chicago 5, 80). 
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New Scientific Products Pose 


Problem in Selling Language 


Some of the new machines and processes developed during the war 
are so highly scientific that even the engineers use six-syllable words 
when they talk about them. Interpreting the functions of such 
products to potential peacetime users is going to be difficult. Wit- 
ness, for example, the problem of Litton Engineering Laboratories. 


ALESMEN and admen are go- 
ing to have some interesting 
problems of interpretation 
within the next few decades— 
interpretation between the producers 
of some of the “fairy tale” items of 
scientific invention, and their con- 
sumers. Developments in the vacuum 
tube field, for instance, electronics, in- 
duction heating, or space heating of 
homes and public buildings. 
Salesmen may have to do some 
hard studying, and copy-writers and 
the producers of sales literature will 
need to learn to put complex subjects 
into everyday language, if they are to 
fulfil their functions as liaison between 
those who are beginning to put to 
practical use the fabulous new inven- 
tions speeded during the war years, 
and the hungry public that wants to 
know. what it is all about. They will 
be faced with a need for knowledge 
along scientific and engineering lines 
frequently so advanced that the ex- 
perts themselves will need diagrams 
and two-syllable-word elucidations in 
certain cases. 


Contacts Customers 


Litton Engineering Laboratories, 
Redwood City, Calif., is one industrial 
firm in the higher reaches of engi- 
neering techniques that has made a 
start on this problem of contacting 
customers through industrial advertis- 
ing copy that was difficult to write. 
And it may become more difficult 
when Litton reaches the point—which 
it may shortly—of talking to lavmen 
in the consymer field instead of to 
well-informed engineering experts in 
various phases of their market. 

Litton is in the vacuum tube field, 
which has made important contribu- 
tions to industry during the war years. 
That is a story in itself, and there 
may be some peacetime develonments 
in this electronics field that will soon 
extend right into the bedroom and the 
living room of your home and mine. 
So it may be worth while to take a 
look ‘at the start this firm has made in 
translating and condensing into a 
small amount of advertisine space the 
essential information concerning some 
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LITTON MOLUBE 
the best 


bo 
A) 


zl 
ENGINEERING LABORATORIES 


REOWOOO CITY, CALIFORMIA, U.S A, 


Tue Encineers Hap a Worp ror Ir: Only 
after the laboratory technicians trans- 
late technical gobbledygook into simpler 
English can the copywriters go to work. 


highly complex matters. 

First a look at Litton’s background. 
This enterprise wasn’t much more than 
an acorn 12 years ago. (Litton Labor- 
atories literally started under a live 
oak tree in San Francisco’s Peninsula 
region of California.) 

Charles Litton is not a businessman. 
He is an inventor. A Stanford Uni- 
versity graduate, he worked as an en- 
gineer for Federal Telephone Co. 
when it was in Palo Alto. About the 
time Federal moved to Newark, N. J., 
Mr. Litton, who had some rathet 
abstruse ideas he wanted to work out, 
set up a little laboratory in a tiny 
building under an oak tree at his 
father’s home. His only machinery was 
an electric power lathe. The ideas he 
wanted to test and develop were main- 
ly connected with vacuum tube con- 
struction. While working on these 
problems he first saw the need for a 
glass-burning apparatus more adapt- 
able and flexible than those available. 
In the course of his experiments in 
this direction he improved on the 
glass-burning lathe and developed the 
Litton Lathe—which in a. few brief 
years became the standard equipment 


for vacuum tube manufacturers the 
world over. The period covered by this 
development was 1932-1938. 

Starting with a building similar jp 
size and construction to a two-family 
garage—which was Litton headquar. 
ters for its first two years, with Mr. 
Litton as assistant and salesman—th 
enterprise had a reasonable growth, 
sure and steady, until September, 
1939, when it employed 18 person; 
and began to be known by technicians 
over a wide area. Litton Lathes, va. 
uum tubes, and high vacuum pumps 
were in demand and Mr. Litton him. 
self was being called in as consultant 
on problems arising in the field of 
vacuum tube engineering. He was 
(and still is) retained by the Nay 
as consulting engineer; by the Federal 
Telephone & Radio Corp., Interna 
tional Telephone and Telegraph Corp, 
and by large eastern manufacturers 
touching on his field. 


War Demands 


War demands multiplied the need 
for the Litton apparatus, buildings 
had to be expanded, personnel in- 
creased. Mr. Litton’s developments in 
vacuum tube and tube manufacture led 
to research in oil vapor high vacuum 
pumps, equipment which he perfected, | 
along with the oils used in their oper- 
ation. Other developments of the 
Laboratories include precision spot 
welders, glass baking ovens, single 
and multiple jet burners, verticle seal- 
ing machines, and related develop- 
ments. To quote a sentence from one 
of the firm’s advertisements: ‘Litton 
pumps serve scientists and technicians 
who today are creating tomorrow's 
world of induction heating, electronic 
controls and other wonders.” 

As long as items like this are the 
concern mainly of the ultra-technicians 
and super-experts, communication (we 
may be inclined to think) is their own 
affair. But these advanced scientific de- 
velopments are becoming increasingly 
significant to all kinds of large and 
small producers of goods, and to the 
public at large. And so it is important 
for the means to be found to make 
these developments intelligible to 
those who will use and benefit from 
them. 

Mr. Litton accepted this fact when, 
last November, he took on an advet- 
tising agency (Gerth-Pacific) and be: 
gan to figure out a language in which 
to tell the key men in his markets 
what his products might do for them, 
now and in the future. Up to that 
time, his merchandising had been of 
the more or less passive variety pre 
vailing in professional fields, being 
dependent chiefly on his own rept 
tion. 
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FLASH! Through Yankee's 23 "“home-town" stations, your 
sales message reaches every nook and corner of this rich New 
England area. It's EFFECTIVE . . . it's COMPLETE . .. it's 


locally-accepted. 

EFFECTIVE Coverage — in a fertile territory where people 
have above-the-average money to spend. 

EFFECTIVE Coverage — because Yankee's local stations 
enjoy the confidence of their own community. 


EFFECTIVE Coverage — not born over night, but built 
through a quarter-century of service . . . of winning friendship 

. of gaining confidence — until today Yankee offers you the 
most EFFECTIVE, most responsive "home-town" coverage of 


all New England. 


teceptance td THE YANKEE NETWORK'S Foundation 


THE YANKEE NETWORK, INC. 


Member of the Mutual Broadcasting System 


21 BROOKLINE AVENUE, BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS Represented Nationally by EDWARD PETRY & CO., INC. 
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AVAILABLE 
"SALES EXECUTIVE 


Now employed by large distributor. 
Desires change for reasons given 
upon interview. Prefers connection 
with rational manufacturer in sales, 
sales promotion or public relations 
capacity. Age 32, with 12 years’ ex- 
perience in sales, merchandising 
and sales administration. Location 
of secondary importance. 


Box 2197 Sales Management 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 


With over twenty years broad ex- 
perience in retail and wholesale 
selling (both on the “Firing line” 
and in executive capacity), sales 
promotion (including development, 
presentation and direction of train- 
ing programs), advertising, mar- 
ket analysis, product research, 
public relations, and direction of 
field activities in highly competi- 
tive industry, combined with 
knowledge of production methods, 
control, and distribution. Adap- 
tability proven in commended 
achievement over past three years 
with war department agency. 
Evidence of ability, accomplish- 
ments, and character readily avail- 
able. Box 2195, Sates MANAGE- 
MENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
a 's.. ¥. 


SALES — FOR SALE 


This marketing executive can— 


@ win repeat customers for you at a 
profit 


@ move merchandise fast, good times 


or bad with selling programs which 
work 


@ expand your present markets, uncover 
new uses, develop new products and 
new markets 


© select, train and lead men to volume 
production in national markets 


$1,000,000. yearly in new sales in new 
markets were the results for one manu- 
facturer based on satisfying customers 
wants and needs. He is a find for an 
aggressive manufacturer who wants— 
mave jobs, better profits through new 
Sales 


Box 2196, Sales Management, 


386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y 


We'll Give You $1.00 
for your 1945 Survey of Buying Power, if it’s 
in good condition. just mail it to SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., 
York 16, N. Y. 
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New | 


Sales resulted almost entirely from 
what was known of his activities in 
the electronics field. This is still large- 
ly true. Charles Litton turns thumbs 
down very hard on any superlatives 
in advertising copy and insists on such 
factual statements as one technician 
would make to another. This approach 
is carried through in all selling and 
advertising procedures and literature, 
and the latter has been a more or less 
factual and illustrated presentation of 
the various items produced and offered 
for sale by the Laboratories. 

But advertising and selling—mer- 
chandising—are necessary, even in 
such a field. Its object is to educate 
the electronics industry, or those in- 
dustrialists who will use electronics in 
their post-war products, in a knowl- 
edge of Litton equipment and services. 
The Laboratories still supply, in addi- 
tion to their products, advanced con- 
sultive services. (Consultant to the 
consultants might not be an inaccurate 
term for the kind of counsel provid- 
ed.) Mr. Litton often acts as consult- 
ing engineer to firms in competition 
with him. 

Advertising to date has been placed 
primarily in the engineering publica- 
tions used by technicians in the elec- 
tronics field. Litton has used so far, 
space in Proceedings of Institute of 
Radio Engineers, Journal of Applied 
Physics, Review of Scientific Instru- 
ments, Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering, Petroleum Engineer, 
Petroleum Technology and Electronics, 
and similar national technical : publica- 
tions. 


A Planned Campaign 


A campaign is new being planned 
which will enlarge this field, both in 
the technical groups, and fields which 
border thereon. Some consumer pub- 
lications will be used, too, as space is 
available to new advertisers. 

Litton’s merchandising program has 
two main phases: advertising and 
direct mail. All of the copy and the 
literature is informational and edu- 
cational. It is addressed to technicians 
and to active buyers in the field. Re- 
prints of the advertisements do a job 
as mailing pieces. 

Method of producing the copy and 
other sales literature is interesting. 
Copy-writers and artists cannot be ex- 
pected to have advanced knowledge 
on the subject they are to make plain 
to their readers. Engineers themselves 
as a rule cannot prepare such copy. 
So admen and artists proceed to the 
Laboratories and learn about each 
item they are to deal with in their 
presentations. Mr. Litton explains the 
subject in words of common communi- 
cation and presents the admen with a 


vocabulary customers will understang, 
Drafted copy 
checked and re-checked, and tested 
for clarity as stringently as for odver 
tising effectiveness. 

The advertisement headed, “Wha 
You May Expect from Litton,” is q 
good illustration of highly technical 
subject matter made understandable 
for the common man. It leads off with 
pictures of Litton oil vapor vacuum 
pumps. Connecting lines spotlight 
four uses graphically illustrated and 
explained, which tie the equipment 
into everyday life. Brief, condensed, 
straight-forward and factual text tells 
the story to engineers in their own 
language, yet simply enough to be 
comprehended to some extent by lay 
readers. 


Ad Directed to Technicians 


Another advertisement in _ the 
“What You May Expect From Litton” 
series has effective layout and illustra- 
tion of a Jet Mix Burner, shows what 
the tool is, shows it in a typical use, 
and text again tells the story briefly 
to the experts. Another piece of copy 
headed, “Litton Molube—the Best in 
High Vacuum” cleverly pictures three 
drops of oil and the type of pump in 
which it is used, and in 16 lines of 
copy tells its story. These are adver- 
tisements addressed to technicians of 
one sort or another. 

Before long, Litton—and other 
producers of hard-to-explain scientific 
developments—may have the task of 
telling less trained persons enough 
about new products such as these so 
that they may get an idea of how they 
may be used in their business, their 
homes, or some phase of their activ- 
ities. 

And salesmen will be called on to 
do some explaining, too, both to tech- 
nical, semi-technical, and hay custom- 
ers. These are interesting challenges. 
both to advertising and to salesman- 
ship. 


SM’s Dept. of Correction 


In the August 15th issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT there appeared an 
article entitled, ‘Carstairs Gives Sales- 
men a Recap on Selling Funda- 
mentals.” It was based in part upon 4 
copyrighted Sales Service produced by 
Joseph Luchs & Staff, Philadelphia 
and New York. Through an oversight 
proper credit was not given for the 
material obtained from this service, 
which credit SALES MANAGEMENT 
desires to make hereby a matter of 
record. —THE Epirors. 
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The $8,000,000,000 Textile Industry: Is 


It Ripe for Brand Name Promotion? 


[In advancing brand consciousness in textiles among consumers. the 


textile finisher is playing an increasingly important role. Mr. Cum- 


ming discusses sales promotion policies behind processes controlled 


by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Monsanto. and Tootal. Broadhurst.* 


BY JAMES C. CUMMING 


John A. Cairns & Co. 
New York City 


E have already noted the 
important contribution the 
new textile finishes have 
made to sales promotion by 
giving the textile industry real news to 
shout about. The mill that has im- 
proved its fabric by shrinking it to the 
Sanforized standard or Tebilizing it 
will naturally want manufacturers and 
consumers to know about the im- 
provement. From a promotional view- 
point, the importance of each finish 
to the mill or to the manufacturer 
depends on how well the consumer 
knows the finish and its advantages. 
Let’s examine a few specific exam- 
ples of what textile chemists and fin- 
ishers do to acquaint consumers—and 
manufacturers, too—with the impor- 
tant contributions they have made to 
textiles. 


“Sanforized” is one of the best 
known of all textile finishing trade- 
marks. Its history began with the 
revolutionary style change that oc- 
curred in men’s shirts after World 
War I, when shirt demand swung 
over to collar-attached shirts. The 
shirt manufacturer's problem was that 
shirt collars shrank to the point of 
strangulation. Cluett, Peabody & Com- 
pany’s Research Department concen- 
trated on a solution of the problem and 
the compressive shrinkage process 
which brings about the “Sanforized” 
standard is the result. 

At first the use of the process was 
confined to Arrow Shirts, but later was 
offered to the textile industry under 
general licensing arrangements. Adver- 
tising to the trade and to consumers 
was started in 1931. 

Today the objective of Sanforized 


_ * Previous articles in this series appeared 
in SALES MANAGEMENT for the following 
dates: April 15, 1945; June 1; June 15; 
July 1; July 15; August 1; Sept. 1; Sept. 
15. Another will appear in an early issue. 
When the series is complete all will be 
teprinted in one unit. 
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sales promotion is to bring pressure 
On retailers to improve the quality of 
the textile products they sell by in- 
sisting that they be Sanforized. Here 
are the steps taken to reach this ob- 
jective: 

1. Advertising and direct mail 
material are directed to retailers to 
show them the dire results in terms of 


* 


returns and lost good-will that result 
from selling unshrunk textile prod- 
ucts, and the advantages of the San- 
forized standard. 

2. Sanforized representatives call on 
executives and buyers in the more im- 
portant stores. They tell them person- 
ally about the advantages of the San- 
forized process and get them to ask 
manufacturers for Sanforized labels 
which can be used on the garments 
they sell. 

3. Before the war, special Sanfor- 
ized promotional activities were con- 
ducted in many large cities. These in- 
cluded daily radio programs in 10 
cities. This is being resumed after the 
first of the year. 

Sanforized advertising to consumers 
appears regularly in such leading mag- 
azines as Life, The Saturday Evening 


“Dehydrated Diaper Service—Waaaah! 


Post, The American Weekly, and 
* 
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Good Housekeeping. Experiments are 
now being made with television, with 
a view to using it particularly in the 
promotion of women’s wear. 

Notice that Sanforized does no co- 
operative advertising, and that the use 
of Sanforized tags and labels is purely 
voluntary. The intensive sales promo- 
tional work that is done by Sanforized 
makes the use of these labels impor- 
tant and valuable to the retailer. It 
also makes the fact that a garment 
is Sanforized such a major selling 
point that the retailer will usually 
emphasize this point in his own ad- 
vertising. 


The Cranston Print Works Co. 
is a finisher, although it also incor- 
porates in the fabrics it finishes such 
other processes as Sanforized, Ever- 
glaze, and Zelan. Cranston specializes 
in fine fabric printing, and since print- 
ed fabrics have traditionally been re- 
garded as inferior to woven goods, 
Cranston has taken special pains to 
produce top-quality printing on top- 
quality fabrics. Then, through sales 
promotion, the name of Cranston has 
been associated with quality. 

To do this, the use of the Cranston 
label is restricted to fabrics with a 
count of 60 x 80 or better, and they 
must also be vat dyed and Sanforized. 
On fabrics meeting those standards 


the use of Cranston tags is encour- 
aged, and Cranston cooperates in the 
— of the tags on a 50-50 
asis. 

Cranston began advertising to the 
trade about 12 years ago. More re- 
cently it has been reaching consumers 
through retail promotions in such 
stores as Saks Fifth Avenue, Best & 
Co., and the stores in the Associated 
Merchandising Corporation group. 
Advertising to consumers is now part 
of the Cranston program. It appears 
in leading magazines, and is based on 
the importance of looking for the 
Cranston label on textile products. This 
tvpe of promotion has had a strong in- 
fluence on converters, getting them to 
use the Cranston label on the fabrics 
they sell to manufacturers and identi- 
fying Cranston goods right through to 
the consumer. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. makes a 
number of textile finishes such as: 

1. Resloom melamine finishes for 
shrinkage control of wool, which are 
now being tested. These are supplied 
to the finisher, or direct to the mill if 
the mill does its own finishing. 

2. Resloom melamine finishes for 
controlling shrinkage and increasing 
crease-resistance of rayon and cotton, 
supplied to the finisher. 


3. Resproof, permanent water-re- 
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pellent finishes which will be Sup. 
plied to finishers when they get beyond 
their present trial stage. 

4. Syton  slip-resistant finish fo, 
rayons, silks and similar fabrics. These 
are supplied to finishers and hosiery 
mills. 

5. Melamine-type durable glaze fo, 
chintz, supplied to finishers. 

6. Mildew resistant finish, now jp 
the trial stage, which will be supplied 
to finishers, or direct to mills that fin. 
ish their own duck and canvas. 


Stress Business Advertising 


So far, Monsanto’s promotional ef. 
fort has been almost entirely restricted 
to work in the trade. Advertising of 
Monsanto’s basic textile chemicals and 
of several specialties has been done in 
the more technical textile publications 
for a number of years. In January 
1944 the use of these publications was 
intensified and several more added to 
feature Monsanto’s textile research 
facilities. In September 1944 a twice. 
a-month schedule was started in Daily 
News Record in addition to already- 
existing schedules in Textile World, 
Cotton, Rayon Textile Monthly, and 
American Dyestuff Retorter. 

Mention of Monsanto’s textile de- 
velopments has been made in insti- 
tutional advertising in The Saturday 
Evening Post, Time, Newsweek, and 
Business Week, but no selling copy to 
consumers has yet appeared. 

It is possible that consumer pro- 
motion will have to wait until a satis- 
factory means of consumer identifica- 
tion has been worked out. Obviously 
this will be easier for Monsanto with 
processes used on finished merchan- 
dise than with others that are more 
remote from the consumer. The vari- 
ation among textiles in their suscepti- 
bility to quality controls forms an- 
other problem in the way of identi- 
fication. The company points out, for 
example, that a piece of shoddy wool 
might be made crease-resistant, but it 
would still have no better wearing 
qualities than shoddy wool. However, 
plans for consumer identification 
adapted to each process are being 
worked out. 

Monsanto has so many plans in the 
formative state that anyone interested 
in textile sales promotion should keep 


EXECUTIVES 
$5,000-$15,000 Caliber 


Through our nationwide Service we negotiate 
for the better positions with well-established 
companies in all industries. Your personal 
requirements met by individual procedures. 
Strict confidence assured. Details on request. 
Jepson Executive Personnel & Research Service. 


631 Land Bank Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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% of Country's 
New England 105,893 GAIN IN Gain 


3.7% 
Middle Atlantic WIRED HOMES 
East North Central 4 YEAR PERIOD 
1941-1944 


10.5% 
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Wes? North Central 235,120 8.1% 


West 18.4% 


SOUTH 1,161,664 40.1% 


New England 1.2% 


GAIN IN 
Middle Atlantic 124,303 8.7% 
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4 YEAR PERIOD 
West North Central 6.7% 


1941-1944 


West 19.8% 


SOUTH 658,278 46.3% 


New England GAIN IN OUTPUT ELECTRIC 3.2% 
Middle Atlantic LIGHT AND POWER INDUSTRY 13.4% 
East North Central 14,330 1941-1944 


GAIN IN MILLION KW HRS. 


22.87 


West North Central 3.6% 


West 27.3% 


SOUTH 29.7% 


peed IZA Wharre for electrical equip- 


ment and appliances, assured by the gain in wired homes, gain 
in central station customers and gain in output in millions of 
KW-Hours! It’s a market that already exists—not a forecast of 
the future—a market in the South and Southwest that is grow- 
ing more rapidly than that of any other section of the country. 
ELECTRICAL SOUTH, covering all branches of the electrical 
industry of the Southern and Southwestern states, is your 


logical medium for selling this huge—fast growing—electrical 
market. 


ELECTRICAL SOUTH 


- SMITH PUBLICATION 


GRANT BLDG. ATLANTA 3, GA. 
ABC and ABP 
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a close eye on the company’s work 
during the next few years. 


Tootal, Broadhurst, Lee Co. is a 
British concern that has for some years 
marketed a synthetic resin crease-re- 
sistant finish under the name of Teb- 
ilizing. The process has been widely 
used by textile mills on their fabrics, 
and Tootal, Broadhurst, Lee has ad- 
vertised it consistently to consumers 
in national magazines. Some of the 
mills that use the process use the name 
“Tebilizing” on their tags and labels; 
others feel that consumers will under- 
stand the process better if the name 


IN BACK OF 


is omitted and the fabric simply de- 
scribed as crease-resistant. 

Among the finishes produced by 
du Pont are Aridex and Zelan. Both 
are water-repellents which give pro- 
tection against rain, sun, perspiration, 
and non-oily spots and spills. 


Aridex is a temporary finish that 
comes out when the garment treated 
is washed or cleaned. The 


with it 
laundry or cleaner can renew it read- 
ily, or can apply it to garments that 


_ were previously untreated. Logically, 
therefore, a considerable part of the 
advertising du Pont puts behind Ari- 
dex is directed to laundries and clean- 
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Homes, and all that goes into 
them, are closely allied with New 
Hampshire industries. Definitely 
sound and good is New Hamp- 
shire’s future . . . according to 
an industrial survey report re- 
leased by the Committee for 
Economic Development. Recon- 
version is no problem because of 
the stability of products made 
throughout the state. Employ- 
ment, according to the report, 
will increase further. Incomes — 
buying power — are assured. 
New Hampshire — NOW and 
TOMORROW — presents a re- 
sultful market to Space Buyers 
and Distributors. 
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Tou MARCHE STEN Maan 


FACTS... | 
The Manchester‘ 
Union-Leader . . . 

40,138 ABC... is 

the State’s accepted 

Metropolitan daily — 

morning and evening. 

Like to see a copy for 

study? Write today. 


the WIANCHESTERUINION-LLEADER 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY 


14 POINTS 
To Consider in 
Letter Writing 


1. Is the letter written from the 
viewpoint of the reader instead 
of the writer? 


2. Does it get off to a good start 
in the very first sentence? 


3. Is it short and packed full of 
meat, instead of long and 
wordy? 


4. \s it free from tedious ex- 
planations? 


5. Does it contain proof of facts 
—not mere assertions? 


G. Does it make the right appeal 
to the class of people it 
addresses? 


7. Has it originality of treatment? 


%. Has it a good close that in- 
vites the prospect to take 
action? 


9. Is the letter clear—written so 
as to be understood easily, 
without mental effort on the 
part of the reader? 


10. Has it proper emphasis and 
forceful expression? 


II. Has it unity—logical sequence 
—coherence? 


12. Is the message clipped of 
every superfluous word? 


13. Has the letter a high-class 
appearance? 


14, Does it give the effect of an 
individual appeal rather than 
of a mass circular? 


—Published by 
Hooven Letters, inc. 


ers. It points out that Aridex is a 
needed service to the laundry’s cus- 
tomers, that it saves work and time 
by keeping stains on the surface where 
they can be removed readily, and that 
Aridex is easy to use. This advertising 
began in 1935. No consumer adver- 
tising is done on Aridex, but identt- 
fication to the consumer is accom- 
plished with tags and labels that give 
essential information on garments 
treated with Aridex. 

“The fabric in this article has been 
treated with du Pont ‘Aridex’,” says 4 
typical tag, “to make it water-repell- 
ant. It is also resistant to spots and 
stains (except grease). The ‘Aridex 
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3 mastheads 


compact market 


and one single coverage! 


Valley City reads 3 newspapers 
... if you insist on putting it that 
way. But in reality it reads but 
one... only the mastheads and 


the local editorial policy varies. 


The papers are published lo- 
cally... circulation is controlled 
and overlaps with a minimum of 


duplication. 


The three Valley papers have a 
common ownership...Leo E. 
Owens ... a single National Adver- 


tising Department serves the group 


...the Texas Daily Press League 
represents all. 

The advertiser in the Valley with 
one order and one set of plates se- 
cures one single coverage in one 
compact market. . . 185,400 popu- 
lation...the ninth market in 


Texas. 


America’s Strangest Street is a 
major Texas market...a street 
with a thriving populace... the 
acme of accessibility ...a most 
profitable street for an advertiser 


to cultivate. 


@ THIS SAGA OF 
AMERICA’S 


Strangest 
Street 


If you want to know Valley City 
better, just send for this guide 
-.an eye-opener... and fas- 
cinating reading. Write Jack 
Cronenwett, Rio Grande Valley 
Group, Harlingen, Texas 
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RIO GRANDE 


VALLEY GROUP 


CENTRAL OFFICE © HARLINGEN, TEXAS 


BROWNSVILLE 
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HERALD STAR 
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MONITOR 


Represented Nationally by 


ZONE TEXAS DAILY PRESS LEAGUE, INC. 


The 
Strangest Street 
in America 


185,400 TEXANS 


Yes! 3 out of every 100 Texans live in the Magic 
Valley . .. 152,509 live within 20 minutes of one 
of its 3 marketing centers...a compact market 
greater than New Haven... Norfolk... Youngs- 
town... Grand Rapids .... Des Moines. 
Wichita .. . Salt Lake City ... Austin... Beau- 
mont... Corpus Christi .. .El Paso. . . Galveston 
... Waco. 


$200,629,000 EFFECTIVE INCOME 


Valley City produces $3.28 of every $100 of . 
Texas income. 


1,204 GROCERS 


$17,000,000 food sales...$2.25 out of each 
$100 Texas food sales are in the Valley City. 


72 DRUG STORES 


$3,000,000 drug sales...$2.00 of each $100 
Texas drug dollars are spent. in Valley City. 


'MAIN 


STREET IN THE 
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finish may come out in washing or dry 
cleaning, but can be replaced easily 
by your laundry or dry cleaner. Ask 
your local laundry or dry cleaner to 
renew the repellency of this article 
with du Pont ‘Aridex’.” 

Zelan is a durable finish, and 
this point is used as Zelan’s promo- 
tional theme. “Weather protection that 
won't wash out!” is the caption of a 
folder used by manufacturers and re- 
tailers to tell their customers about 
the Zelan process. The folder tells 
the full story of Zelan and also tells 
how to care for garments treated with 
it. 

Promotion of Zelan to the trade be- 
gan in 1938 and was followed by con- 
sumer advertising in 1939. Consumer 


identification is accomplished with 
tags, labels, and the folders just men- 
tioned—which are used as_ pocket 
inserts. 

Proper fabric construction is so very 
important for getting the best results 
with Zelan that considerable effort is 
made to help finishers on the best 
fabrics to use. Furthermore, before a 
Zelan tag can be used the fabric must 
be checked and approved by the Better 
Fabrics Testing Bureau. Any licensed 
finishers may buy and use Zelan, but 
only those whose fabrics pass the 
Bureau's tests are permitted to use the 
Zelan label. 

The woven labels are sold to manu- 
facturers at a nominal charge of $1.60 
per thousand, and if the manufacturer 
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In his home hobby-shop, the Western woodworker makes 


his own garden furniture from Western Redwood. Or goes 
fancy with cabinet-work in native Acacia or Magnolia 
. . «Western Pine or Douglas Fir. Mountainside cabin, 


or city built-ins . 


. . whatever the object of his creative 


bent, he has a choice of native-grown woods. 


And oftener than not, he gets his plans and tips on 
woodworking from the hobby pages that are a regular 


feature of Sunset. 
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prefers to use his own label with 
Zelan included on it, du Pont pays a 
small part of the cost. But the label 
must be approved first. 

This quality control is very impor- 
tant as a protection to the customer 
and as a solution of one of the identj- 
fication problems that must be faced 
so frequently in the textile industry. 

Several times each year bulletins 
about the Zelan process and Zelan- 
treated garments are sent to depart. 
ment stores and similar retailers. Lists 
are included showing manufacturers 
who use the Zelan finish on their gar- 
ments. For the use of manufacturers, 
lists are maintained of mills and fin- 
ishers that use the Zelan process on 
their fabrics. These bulletins, plus 
business paper advertising, plus counter 
cards supplied to retailers, constitute 
the Zelan sales promotional program 
to the trade. 

Consumer advertising on Zelan, in 
magazines such as The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, is based on the theme, 
“Weather Protection That Won't 
Wash Out” and shows, so far as 
possible, merchandise that is repre- 
sentative of that produced by manu- 
facturers who use Zelan. It does not, 
however, give credit by name to any 
manufacturer. The nearest Zelan comes 
to this is to use this line in the ad- 
vertising—and that only occasionally: 
“Zelan-treated garments similar to the 
one illustrated, and the accessories 
shown, are in good stores everywhere.” 

There are many other textile chem- 
ists such as Sandos and Calco Chemi- 
cal, and many other finishers such as 
Mt. Hope Finishing Co. and United 
Piece Dye Works with conspicuous 
sales promotional programs. The pro- 
grams we have outlined are representa- 
tive, however, and show how these im- 
portant factors in the industry have 
solved some of the basic problems of 
identification and promotion. 


-.. your dincet contact will 


RECONVERSION 
BUSINESS 


in the metal-working incabesalliedon 


N promoting the sale of your products in this critical transition period, it is essential 
that you (1) keep track of the mechanical executives who can exert important buying- 
influence, and (2) see to it that these mechanical executives are acquainted with and kept 
sold on the advantages of your product and services as applied to normal, peacetime pro- 
duction. MACHINERY is well qualified to help you accomplish these jobs successfully 
because 


MACHINERY has published the latest in- its circulation termed “Directed Distribu- 


s formation on the important techniques devel- tion” which, combined with the highest 
P oped for the production of war equipment. quality net-paid circulation, is the most 
é; advantageous ever devised so far as the metal- 
: MACHINERY saw to it that copies followed working equipment manufacturer is con- 
” metal-working executives from peacetime cerned. 


jobs to their positions in war plants. 
MACHINERY follows a man from one re- 


MACHINERY is now making sure that sponsible job to another. If he is replaced, 
these same men of responsibility con- his successor automatically receives the 
tinue to receive copies in their places in cases 


plants manufacturing for peacetime MACHINERY is the only paper with pres- 


e economy. tige and standing in the technical engineering 
if field which can offer this type of exclusive 
MACHINERY is able to do this because of coverage—proved effective for more than 15 


the mobility or flexibility of that portion of years. 


In order to avoid scatter-shot coverage of your present or potential important buyers in 
this reconversion period, make sure your advertising is reaching them through the 
medium of MACHINERY ’S informative pages and its exclusive method of coverage. 


MACHINERY 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS THE LEADING TECHNICAL MONTHLY OF THE 


METAL WORKING INDUSTRIES * 148 Lafayette St., New York 13, N, Y. 
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ANATOMY 
of RETAILING 


- 


Universal Pictures 
Road to Profits 
For Retailers 


Now “Systemeering” joins Landers, Frary & 


Clark’s “Moderneering” program. Its objec- 


tive: To teach efficient retail management. 


unmivemsar 


Landers, Frary & Clark has developed a unique plan to 
give dealers a quick guide to scientific control of retailing 


Called “Systemeering,” the plan points the way for re- 
tailers to improve operating procedures and to make a profit 
and retain it. This guide is another step in Universal’s “Help 
the Dealer’’ program which the company launched with 
“Moderneering,” a plan to provide the perfect setting for 
new Universal post-war products. It describes the six essen- 
tial store operating jobs and the most practical and efficient 
methods of performing them from the smallest retail oper- 
ation to the greatly expanded needs of larger stores. 


At the invitation of Universal, leading authorities in 
modern business science and store operation have pooled 
their facilities and “know how’ to provide this guide to 
successful merchandising. Dr. O. P. Robinson, professor of 
retailing, New York University, was retained by Universal 
to coordinate the preparation of Systemeering and to bring 
it to the most modern and efficient methods in store man- 
agement. 


The PROCEDURE 
of RETAILING 


Collaborating with Universal in the development of 
Systemeering are Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Moore 
emvensas Business Forms, Inc., and Shaw-Walker Co. 


Copyright 1945, Landers, Frary & Clark 


NET PROFIT 


(See Also Page 172) 


ANATOMY OF RETAILING: In a series of simple graphics, Landers, 
Frary & Clark reduces the six most important store operating functions 
to a least common denominator everyone can understand. (Above, 
top) ‘“‘Systemeering” begins with retail anatomy which resolves re- 
tailing into three factors: Capital, Store and Equipment, Management. 


Br S 
OPERATING 
LEDGER 


RETAIL PROCEDURE: (Above) Second analysis moves logically to 
pictures of buying, selling and operating with income channelled to 
outgoing investment and expenses with a resultant net profit made 
possible through well planned retail procedures and operating control. 


MINIMUM ESSENTIALS: (Right) Profit-wise retailing calls for cer- 
tain minimum essentials of procedure and control without which 
retailing stands very little chance for successful enterprise: The 
purchase order, an operating ledger, a sales check of controlling umivensac 
cash and credit sales, files for safely housing and indexing records. aateaeeceetenenss 
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Pages of Home Sweet Home 


He is a veteran on his way—home. 

The book he reads is a breath of 
America. Every page, every picture is 
home sweet home to him. And when 
he does get back, books will be of 


great help in refitting him for a con- 


structive new life. 

This is one reason why books are so 
vital. 

Yes, the war has given us new, height- 
ened realization of how vitally im- 
portant books can be in the civilian 
economy—in education, in advancing 
ideas, in pointing up specialized in- 
struction, and to turn otherwise 
empty hours into full, fruitful ones. 


For the production of postwar books, 


x * * 


Oxford will have quality book papers 
that fit the purpose admirably. Papers 
that invite reading and make it easy 
on the eyes. Papers that print sharp, 
clear type and catch all the sparkle of 
good illustrations. Papers that bring 
out all the beauty of color. Papers 


just right for the book itself, as well 


as for appealing colorful book 
jackets. 

As always, you can call on Oxford’s 
seasoned counsel. Behind this coun- 
sel is continuous research in getting 
the best out of cellulose fibre — plus 
the experience gained in making over 
a thousand miles of quality paper 
daily for many years. 


* 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers are: Enamel-coated— Polar 
Superfine, Mainefold, White Seal, Rumford Enamel and Rumford Litho C18; Uncoated— 
Engravatone. Carfax, Avacet Offset. Darblex Label and Oxford Super, E. F., and Antique. 
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WITH CELLULOSE FIBRE THAT COUNTS 


OXFORD 
PAPER 


COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue 
New York 17,N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, TM, 
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THE BUYING FUNCTION: Universal’s Systemeering portrays the Number § °° 
1 essential to successful retailing: the buying function where well advised, ous 
careful planning provides the retailer with the “food” for his business. let 
4 The retailer, with a knowledge of customer wants as revealed by his wh 
PAYING | INVENTORY] PERSONNEL] INCOME itie 
ae personal contacts and his sales records, must weigh these facts along fo! 

: “y eis ‘ay Sts seis eg with supplier information in order to develop an intelligent buying program. 

tyme WEWs 

THE OPERATING FUNCTION: (Left) Retail operation, says Universal, is 

the control factor in successful retailing . . . analyzing and acting upon 

vital information recorded from buying and selling procedures, controlling 

PO the receipt of gross income and its disbursement with resultant net profit. 
O1 
THE SELLING FUNCTION: Universal's Systemeering looks upon the of 
m, 
retail selling function as combining an effective sales plan and its a 
resultant income from sales with the importance of proper control of su 
cash, credit, and efficiently recorded, intelligently used, records and 2 
operation information. Note that Systemeering stresses well-rounded a 
sales operation which includes home demonstration sales as well as over- . « 

4 

the-counter sales, plus mail order and telephone sales, and service and ort® H 
wepair sales—all sources of additional volume in a well-managed store. ee ei 0 
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Booklet Offers Short 
Course in Wool Lore 


MERICAN Wool Council has 
A published a 24-page booklet 
which gives concise and accurate in- 
formation on wool for salespeople, 
consumers, and students. 

Titled “A Capsule Course on 
Woo!.”’ and subtitled ‘“‘Nature’s Golden 
Fleece,” the booklet uses amusing 
drawings by Sheila Beckett to illus- 
trate the properties of wool, the steps 
in its manufacture into fabric, and the 
proper care of those fabrics. 


Easily Understandable 


technical terms, the various finishes 
of woolen fabrics, the manufacturing 
processes, the distinction between 
woolens and worsteds, the necessity 
for, and requirements of, the Wool 
Products Labeling Act, the special 
qualities of wool fiber, and the proper 
methods for care and cleaning of wool- 
ens, are described in terms easily un- 
derstood by the layman. The strength, 
resilience and absorbent and insulating 
qualities of wool are explained in 
terms of the physical structure of the 
wool fiber as seen under the micro- 
scope. 

“Because wool is so important in 
our lives,” the preface to the book- 
let points out, ‘everyone should know 
where it comes from, its inherent qual- 
ities, how it is made, and how to care 
for it. 


Op CLoTHES FOR SALE AGAIN: Just one 
of the many gay little figures which 
make the story of wool manufacturing 
easily readable for salespeople, con- 
sumers and students. The booklet, en- 
tiled “A Capsule Course on Wool,” 
uses this old clothes vendor to visualize 
a wool manufacturing process> Other 
subjects covered: the inherent natural 
qualities of wool, its future in science, 
the proper methods of care and cleaning. 
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“In laboratories throughout the 
country, in mills and in technical in- 
stitutions, scientists are studying wool 
—its thermal qualities, its resistance to 
shrinkage and wrinkling, and its adap- 
tability to mew weaves and new tex- 
tures. The post-war world will be a 
world of flight and of travel; clothing 
which will meet the requirements of 
high altitudes and rapidly changing 
temperatures must be designed. Utility 
determined by scientific tests and ex- 
periments will determine style of gar- 
ments rather than the whims of fash- 
ion. Wool is man’s chief reliance. 


“The great recent strides in con- 
sumer education, the growth of home 
economics as a profession, and the in- 
telligent training of salespeople in the 
properties of the clothing they handle 
have all contributed to more intelligent 
and discriminating selection of cloth- 
ing,” says the American Wool Coun- 
cil. “Consumers are more and more 
aware that the usefuiness, durability 
and appearance of the garments they 
buy depend in large part on the qual- 
ities of the fiber from which they are 
made. ‘Capsule Course on Wool’ gives 
accurate information on wool.” 


oe of 
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Speaking of Blanket Coverage 


One newspaper blankets the entire area of Nebraska and southwestern 
Iowa. Covers, in dominant fashion, 585 towns and cities. Reaches and influences 
210,000 families, every other one in this rich 103-county region. 


ABC coverage percentages—100% of Omaha, 77% of the greater Omaha 
area, and 50% or better of counties as far away as 500 miles. 


But that doesn’t explain the virgin-wool quality of this paper's coverage. 
We serve an agricultural and industrial market that has virtually no recon- 
version problem. Its people enjoy stabilized incomes. And because the World- 
Herald is the major newspaper in Nebraska and southwestern Iowa, these men 


and women look to the 


World-Herald for guidance—something to remember 


when you think of all-wool blanket coverage. 


COVERS NEBRASKA AND 5.W. 1oWwA\, 


maha: 


WORLD-HERALD 


OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF RADIO STATION KOWH 
National Representatives, O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Les Angeles, San Frencisco 


Net Paid Circulation August, '45—Daily 210,055; Sunday 211,317 


FREE— First Edition of World-Herald 1945 Consumer Analysis. Contains valuable data on 


trends of the Greater Omaha Market ... Wri 


te National Advertising Department. 


| t-F Ra 


Distribution Conference 
To Discuss Price Trends 


“Distribution Costs — Will They 
Rise?” and “Price Trends in the 
Period Ahead” will be the two major 
themes of the 17th Annual Boston 
Conference on Distribution to be held 
at Hotel Statler, Boston, October 15 
and 16, under the sponsorship of the 
Retail Trade Board of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Authorities who will discuss dis- 
tribution costs will include Prof. Mal- 
colm P. McNair, professor of market- 


ing, Harvard Business School, and Q. 
Forrest Walker, economist, R. H. Macy 
& Co., New York City. 

A panel discussion will be held on 
“Price Trends in the Period Ahead.” 
Presiding will be Murray Shields, vice- 
president and economist, Bank of 
Manhattan Co., New York City. 
Speakers will include W. W. Cumber- 
land, partner, Ladenburg, Thalmann & 
Co., New York City, and American 
delegate to the Conference on German 
Long Term Debts in Berlin; Dr. Lewis 
H. Haney, professor of economics, 
New York University Graduate School 
of Business Adminstration; Dr. John 


A PROSPEROUS, 
ACTIVE MARKET 


OF OVER 200,000 wth- 


1. Retail Sales Exceeding $100,000,000 
2. Bank Deposits Of More Than $151,000,000 
3. Diversified Industries For Prosperity After 


Final Victory. 


Remember The Times-Democrat are essential if you don’t want 


to miss the largest and wealthiest of the Tri-Cities and the shopping 
heart of the entire trading area. Remember, too, that only the Times- 
Democrat have substantial home-delivered circulation in all three 
cities and the surrounding rural areas of both Iowa and Illinois. Last 
year advertisers bought 8,078,126 sales-producing lines in The Times- 


Democrat. Figures like this mean something! 


. in 
Published island, 


ROCK ISLAND, 
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DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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— East Moline. 


MOLINE, ILL. 


H. Williams, vice-president, Federa) 
Reserve Bank of New York; Stacy 
May, assistant to the president of Mc. 
Graw-Hill Co., New York City, and 
Dr. Harold G. Moulton, president, 
Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D. C. 

Walter D. Fuller, president of the 
Curtis Publishing Co. and chairman, 
Field Development Division, Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, wil] 
discuss ‘““The Road Ahead for Amer. 
ican Business.” W. T. Snaith, well 
known industrial designer, will speak 
on “Lifting the Face of Business’’ and 
Franklin Johnston, publisher, A mer. 
ican Exporter, has “New World 
Markets for American Business’’ for 
his topic. 

Other speakers will include Kent 
Cooper, executive head of the Asso- 
ciated Press; Dr. Gerald Wendt, 
science editor, Time; Dr. Charles F. 
Phillips, president, Bates College; Saul 
Cohn, president, City Stores Mercantile 
Co.; T. B. Freeman, president, Butler 
Bros.; A. Edwin Fein, general man- 
ager, Research Company of America; 
Wendell Berge, assistant attorney gen- 
eral of the U. S.; Dr. Donald H. 
Powers, vice-president, | Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 

For the 17th time, P. A. O’Connell, 
president of E. T. Slattery Co., Boston, 
and Daniel Bloomfield, manager of the 
Retail Trade Board of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, will be general 
chairman and director, respectively, of 
the conference. 


SALES PROMOTIONAL 
EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


47 Years of age and in ex- 
cellent health 
* one employer from 1917 to 
1945 
® constant contact with big 
business, through bankers, 
factors, textile mill owners, 
aviation and automotive in- 
dustry 
¢ knows sales and administra- 
tive problems 
® continuous record of 
achievement in _ business 
building 
Desires interview with large manu- 
facturer or national distributor. 
Write to Box 2190, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 


We'll Give You $1.00 
for your 1945 Survey of Buying Power, if it’s 


in good condition. Just mail it to SALES 


MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


WHAT THE NEW 


PIC 


HAS TO SAY 
\ ABOUT 
MEN'S APPAREL 


“"We're going to wecr what the trade calls woolens, 
as differentiated from worsteds, and we're going to 


love ‘em.” 


“,. . . go to your local retail stores—the prominent 


Thee random quotations were taken 


from the men’s apparel pages of the 
October issue of PIC. They show in a 
limited way what PIC’s “credo” is re- 
garding men’s apparel. 


men’s wear departments in your community and csk 


their advice.” 


“We believe in quality in men’s weer... not 


PiC is edited for young men... re- necessarily high peices. 


turning servicemen .. . cll young men PP 
on the way up who are interested in 
sports, cntertainment, careers, homcs 
and cood grocming. PIC is editorat!y 
designed to move merchandise. 


- . « the fate of America is never soing to hinge 


on the I2ngth of a jacket or the spacing of buttons.” 


“It's not only WHAT you wear but HOW you wear it.” 


THE MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG MEN 
A STREET & SMITH PUBLICATION 


122 EAST 42nd STREET @ NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 
C. W. FULLER, Advertising Director 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: NEW ENGLAWD OFFICE: WEST COAST OFFICE: MIDWEST OFFICE: 

Kr. Welter Meeks Wr. C. W. Higgins Wr. Ted Magee , Wr. Sam Sm-rt 

pelle ae S‘reet & Smi'h Public-tions, Inc. {treet & Smith Pu'lications, Ine. Street & Smith Publications, tne, 
101 Mzrictta 493 Statler Office Building 933 Garfield Bui'ding 2? N. Michigan Ave. 

anta 3, Ga. Boston 16, Mass. Los Angeles 14, Calif. Chicago 1, Ilinois 
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Extra Profit 
Lutz 
for EXECUTIVES 


9. What is 
DIRECT ADVERTISING? 


A. Printed Salesmanship aimed 
directly at your customer or 
prospect — reaching him in 
person, at his home, his of- 
,fice, or at point of sale. 


9. Why is it valuable now? 


A. It builds dealer organizations 
disrupted during the War, 
creates consumer demand 
for your product by name, 
aids you in establishing your 
position in the heavily com- 
petitive post-war market. 


Q. Does my general Advertising 
Agency handle it? 

A. Some do—the majority do 
not, because Direct Adver- 
tising requires specialized 
techniques. 


9. Can my Advertising Manager 
and his staff handle it? 


A. Yes—with the assistance and 
cooperation of a Recognized 
Leader in Direct Advertising 
such as the D. H. AHREND 
Co. 


@ AHREND CLIENTS HAVE 
WON TWELVE NATIONAL 


AWARDS WITHIN THE 
PAST THREE YEARS 


* 


Consultation without obligation in N. Y. 
Metropolitan Area. Elsewhere no charge 
will be made for consultation if our pro- 
posals are accepted. 


D. H. AHREND CO. 


52 Duane St., New York 7, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-5892 
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Rosemary Seeks Happy Peacetime 
Marriage Between Sales & Credits 


hp avoid credit losses during the 
post-war period, Rosemary Sales, 
a division of the Simmons Co., is is- 
suing to its sales staff a booklet cover- 
ing the relationship between the sales 
and credit divisions, during the period 
immediately ahead when business will 
be returning to normalcy. 

“While controls over production are 
likely to continue for some time, there 
is certain to be a continuous increase 
in production of civilian goods,” C. A. 
Launer, credit manager observes. “‘It 
seems reasonable, therefore, to give 
consideration now to certain phases of 
our operation which have not required 
emphasis during the past few years.” 

The booklet is intended, Mr. Launer 
says, as a sort of refresher course. It 
explains that a credit manager follows 
the progress of an account by certain 
ratios, through comparison of which 
he can frequently detect changes indi- 
cating an unhealthy financial or mer- 
chandising condition. Considering the 
year 1941 as one under which “norm- 
al” operations were carried on, the 
booklet shows certain average ratios for 
1941 and 1944 of three trade groups 
which take the major part of Rose- 
mary’s production—amattress and furni- 
ture manufacturers, pajama and shirt 
manufacturers, and wholesale —dry- 
goods. 


Compare Ratios 


“A comparison of these ratios is en- 
lightening,’ Rosemary salesmen are 
told. “It will be readily observed from 
these figures that your customers have, 
as a whole, built up a cushion which 
would permit a very considerable in- 
crease in their activities before they 
return to the operating ratios of our 
last ‘normal’ period. 

“Your company has sustained no 
credit losses for two and a half years; 
neither have most of your customers. 
The contributory factors which cause 
business failures; slow collections, com- 
petitive price cutting, high selling ex- 
penses, excessive inventory causing 
markdowns and closeouts, have all been 
absent during this period. They will, 
however, return with the resumption of 
normal business. 

“A definite tendency to plan expan- 
sion for the post-war period is evi- 
denced in all these groups, to a greater 
or lesser degree. It is doubtful whether 
all planned expansion can be absorbed. 
If it cannot, the resultant competitive 
situation will spell disaster to the 
weaker concerns. 


“Unwise expansion, over-tradin on 
capital employed and speculation in 
merchandise are trends which may 
quickly wipe out the comfortable posi. 
tion your customers now enjoy and 
soon jeopardize their sound credit 
standing. Be on the lookout for them. 

“It is a common expression that 


salesmen are the eyes of the credit de. : 


partment,’ Mr. Launer points out. 
“The chatacter and ability of the 
officers or owners of a business are 
just as important in determining a line 
of credit as is the financial statement. 
In fact, in an organization in which 
the credit department is sales-minded, 
credit extension is frequently based on 
character and ability rather than on 
financial strength. 

“Very often there are things that a 
salesman may hear concerning a cus. 
tomer which should be passed along 
to the credit manager to be added to 
the data he accumulates. The files of 
the credit department contain informa- 
tion that should be valuable to sales- 
men in planning their activities. Your 
customer's method of operation, his 
terms of sale, gross profit (indicative 
of mark-up), sales volume, territory 
covered, officer personnel, and ante: 
cedent record are all items of informa- 
tion available from the credit files. 

“The credit manager, therefore, wel- 
comes and urges the expression of 
opinions formed from your observation 
of and contacts with the trade upon 
which you sell. We don’t want credit 
losses; they reduce profits. With your 
experience you can easily recognize the 
dangerous trends.” 

The booklet continues with detailed 
explanations of terms of sale, credit 
limits, and outlines a new supplemen- 
form which Rosemary salesmen will be 
asked to fill out and attach to first 
orders from new accounts. The data 
on this form will facilitate prompt 
handling by the Credit Department. 


HOW TO MAKE A SPEECH 
AND ENJOY IT! 


From the time the fateful letter arrives invit- 
ing you to make a speech—to the moment 
you have sounded the last word and look out 
over a well satisfied and well convinced au- 
dience, this book shows the way and helps 
you keep your sense of humor at every step. 


PRICE 75¢ POSTPAID 
NATIONAL PUBLICITY COUNCIL 


Room 309 
130 East 22, New York 10, N. Y. 
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BOSTON fas 


Facts To FACE... 


(NOT FOOL WITH ) 


Truth To TELL... 


(NOT TRIFLE WITH ) 


Here they are, Gentlemen... the plain unadulterated 


latest published Audit Bureau of Circulation figures on 
Boston newspapers! Look ’em over..we think you will 


agree that for mass sales in this mass market your first 


RECORD - 


wane, 9069/2. 


wae ..... 900,837 »x 
PAPER “C” 6... 358,965 3¢ 
wae..... 904,244 .. 


! —_ 
-| nSfYXZeposton | RECORD-AMERICAN | 


SELL THE ““MARKET OF THE MILLIONS..” | 80 DAY ADUSRAUISER 


REPRESENTED BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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WANTED 


SALES AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE EXECU- 
TIVE 


@ New position created to assist owner 
in sales and management of several 
closely allied businesses throughout the 
Western states and Hawaiian Islands 
with main office in San Francisco. The 
product is income-producing, long-estab- 
lished and the firm enjoys a volume of 
several million dollars per year. This is 
a position of tremendous possibilities as 
the field has unlimited and immediate 
expansion possibilities. 


@ Prefer man between the ages of 35 
and 45 with college background and con- 
siderable executive and selling experi- 
ence, preferably in specialties or income- 
producing equipment; must have ability 
to organize branch operations or new 
operating units; ability to conduct sales 
and customer group meetings; ability to 
select and train personnel. The position 
requires knowledge of accounting and 
financing. 


@ The person who fills the position suc- 
cessfully can write his own ticket as to 
salary. Unless you have enjoyed annual 
earnings of approximately $12,000 to 
$15,000, do not apply. 


@ Application should contain full per- 
sonal details including a complete record 
of experience and background. A small 
picture of yourself will be appreciated. 
All inquiries must be in writing and 
will be held in strict confidence. Address 
care of Gerth- Pacific Advertising 
Agency, 68 Post Street, San Francisco 
4, Cahfornia. 


Media & Agency News 


| 


to Employ Big 
Peace Force 


Larger Part of 
Fleet Will Be 


Stationed Here 


repair work and will 


peacetime era. the new 


T. Paine, assured today. 


Continued operation of 
drydocks, which 


my in 
west 


1943 


coast's 


foreshadows 
continued 
Te geed Ceara’ Ue 406 tee 


Sete we cnegcc saree 
dre 


Navy Drydock 


The $75,000,000 naval dry- 
docks at Long Beach. Calif. 
wre to be retained for postwar 
afford 
15,000 civil service jobs in the 


com- 
manding officer, Capt. George 


the 
: repaired more 
than 600 naval ships since open 


the 


Press-Jelearam 


and Cong Beach Sun 


Business Papers 
Appointment of John D. M. White 
as editor of Automobile Topics is an- 
nounced. . . . Hiram McCann and Val 
Wright, well known editors of business 
publications, have joined the staffs of 
Modern Plastics and Modern Packag- 
ing magazines in the capacity of 
regional editors. Mr. McCann will be 
eastern editor of the first publication, 
and Mr. Wright will be the midwest- 
ern editor of both. . .. Andrus Jackson 
Hand has affiliated with Paper Sales, 
Printed Selling, The Paper Yearbook 
and other of the Davidson Publishing 
Company’s magazines, as editorial di- 
rector. . . . Three appointments to the 
Department of Economics of McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., Inc., have been 
announced. Dexter M. Keezer, former 
president of Reed College, Portland, 
Ore., William F. Butler, and Sanford 
S. Parker, the new additions, are all 
economists. Lt. Col. Russell L. 
Putnam is returning to Chemical Pre- 
view and Food Preview as publisher. 
Frank E. Landau has been named 
editorial director of all publications 
issued by Chain Store Publishing Corp. 


One of Severa] 
industries in 
Long Beach, 


California, 


boosting peacetime 
employment to 


new highs. 


To ash 


LONG BEACH 
CALIFORNIA 
+ fy the 


its 


Ta mombev almost as many Long Beach families read 


this one great HOMEpaper as read ALL other 


local and out-of-town papers combined! 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 
Members 
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BY WILLIAMS LAWRENCE & CRESMER COMPANY 
Metro Pacific Comics, Pacific Parade 


Nancy Sasser Group 


Hikam McCann, 


editor, 
Plastics. 


eastern 


Modern 


Winners in the various groups in the 
Industrial Marketing 8th Annua! Com, 
petition for Editorial Achievement 
among business paper editors are: 

Group 1. Carl C. Harrington, Mil 
and Factory. 

Group 2. Evan Just, Engineering 
and Mining Journal. 

Group 3. Arthur 
Aviation Maintenance. 

Group 4. Robert K. Tomlin, Con 
struction Methods. 

Group 5. L. C. Morrow, 
Management and Maintenance. 

Group 6. O. H. Coelln, Jr... Busi- 


ness Screen. 


W. D. 


Harris, 


Factor) 


* * * 


Metal-W orking Equipment, a new 
products publication by Sutton Publish. 
ing Co., Inc., 60 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City, has been announced. Firs! 
issue will appear in November 
A new technological journal, Paper 
of the American Association of Textile 
Technologists, is scheduled for publi 
cation late in December by Daily News 
Record, a Fairchild publication. 
The first issue of Atomic and Gas Tur- 
bine Progress will be off the presses on 
October 1. It’s published by Rex W 
Wadman, 2 W. 45th Street, New York 
City, monthly at $5.00 a year. . . . The 
owners of Beverage Industry New 
have purchased Keeler’s Pacific Hote 
and Restaurant Review. . . . Americd 
Builder has begun a series of month) 
bulletins to create a better understand: 
ing of the building market and factor 
concerning the market. 


Radio and Television 


C. E. Hooper, Inc., publishers o! 
Hooperatings, announces a departutt 
from its established role of report pub 
lishing by setting up two new division 
—one to serve the advertiser primarily, 
and the second to service the station 
primarily, with custom-made services 
catering to the individual problems 0! 
the station. . . . The Sales Manages 
Executive of the National Association 
of Broadcasters met recently in New 
York City and announced that the sub 
committee on the Proposal to Establish 
an Advertising Agency Recognition 
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Minnesota Poll SALES PLANNING 


BULLETIN NO. @ 


132,500 Hot Prospects 


MINNESOTA POLL* finds 18% of state’s 
735,000 families in market for new furnace 
or new heating stove. 


e , 1. ARE YOU PLANNING TO BUY A 
it ae / NEW FURNACE OR HEATING STOVE 
mt eck. WITHIN 3 YEARS AFTER THE WAR? 


“u 
OE Hee 


(Cities— more than 2,500 pop. 
Towns— less than 2,500 pop.) 


2.WHAT KIND OF EQUIPMENT ARE 
YOU THINKING OF BUYING? 


29 % Oil burning furnace 

16% Gas burning furnace 

16% Oil stove 

15% Furnace, hot air, hot water 
8% Stoker 

8% Gas burner for present furnace 
5% Wood stove 

3% Other 


3. WHAT TYPE OF FUEL DO YOU 
NOW USE? 


53% Coal 17% Wood 6% City supplied 
29% Oil 7% Gas steam heat 
(Some families use several types of fuel) 


4. OF THOSE USING COAL FOR HEAT, 
16% HAVE A STOKER. 


—, 


at? South America produced y were used for 


: he d 
aper gre formative that t be peter 
* What makes a pipette? scientific mater Jessons” in Upper Mississipp! 
The ere itn am sales-planning valley schools. 
weekly public © blic service features , N J al 
i of many public “ : * = urn 
carves, noneck manera forme minnesrol® Minneapolis Sar-JO 
om Journal and Tribune. ¢ Vieginia EVENING 
sagen jumns 0 
ample: sprightly co" aoe: alt ‘ ib 
oman Yes cosmopolitan ee ee Min nl e apolis Tl une 
: ‘o- oings- 
small-town and big-town g a best read MORNING & SUNDAY 


ld at large is 
nesota and the wor lis Star-Journal and . President 
neapo : nd y JOHN COWLES 

t Safford jaunt arou “G < 


feature of the Min 
Tribune. A recen 


@ Star-Journal (evening) and 
@ Tribune (morning)—over 360,000 
@ Sunday Tribune—over 400.000 
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NOW and FUTURE 


Diesel purchases are 
going to be heavy 
Plans are in the 
making now 


Complete coverage F 


of a big, 9 rd 
a | 
a4 


new industry. 
PROGRESS EDITED AND 


DIES 
- 


REX W. WADMAN 
2 WEST 45TH STREET * NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


We'll Give You $1.00 
for your 1945 Survey of Buying Power, if it's 
in good cond:tion. Just mail it to SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 


EVEN AN ADVERTISING 
MAN WANTS A HOME OF 


Regardless of whether YOUR 
“dream home” is a cozy cottage or 
a mansion, “How to Plan the Home 
You Want” will bring you up-to-the- 
minute. 


Its 32 pages, profusely illustrated, 
are packed full of home planning 
and new equipment ideas. 


Our own staff of practical authori- 
ties whose lives have been dedicated 
to building progress have put into 
eight easy-to-read chapters the 
trends and possibilities of a much 
discussed industry. Covering every 
subject from financing to solar 
heating, it therefore can be used as 
a textbook on building industry 
nomenclature. 


Send for your copy today. 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 
59 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago 5 


at 25c I can’t lose—Send me “How To 
Plan The Home You Want.” E 


Name 
Addresa. 
City. 
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| Bureau recommended preparation of a 
transcribed presentation on the ad- 
vantages alt disadvantages of such a 
bureau. The presentation will probably 
be made at the NAB district meetings 
during the coming winter. . . . For the 
second successive year WFIL, Phila- 
delphia station, has been awarded 
highest honor for outstanding audi- 
ence promotion of American Broad- 
casting Co. network shows. 
eo 18 


Gilbert Seldes, director of CBS Tele- 
vision programs, has resigned from 
that network to do independent work 
in the field. . . . Leonard Hole, man- 
ager of the same network’s television 
operations until he entered the Navy, is 


Ray Baker, com- 
mercial manager, 


KOMO, Seattle, 


rejoining, CBS, and is attached to the 
Department of Editing and Copyright 
as staff editor and liaison with tele- 
vision activities. . . . Ray Baker has 
been named commercial manager of 
KOMO, Seattle. . . . Ed J. Broman, 
formerly with KSL, Salt Lake City, is 
now with Universal Broadcasting Co., 
as vice-president and general manager 


at Hollywood, Calif. 


Agencies 


Three servicemen are returning from 
the wars to rejoin their former agen- 
cies. Lt. Edward B. Graham, U.S.N.R., 
is already established at McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., as a vice-president and 
group head in the Creative Depart- 
ment. . . . At Charles W. Hoyt Co., 
Inc., Col. K. G. Martin has rejoined 
the agency, assuming merchandising 
counsel and executive duties on various 
of the agency’s accounts. . . . Capt. Lyle 
B. Reigler, after 32 months’ service, 
is re-establishing at Moser & Cotins, 
Inc., Utica, as an officer and director 
and as account executive. Prior to his 
enlistment he had been with the agency 
for 18 years. 

* * * 


George J. Callos has been elected 
vice-president and account executive of 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associ- 
ates, Inc., Milwaukee. Mr. Callos will 
officially affiliate with the agency Octo- 
ber 1, when his resignation as adver- 
tising manager and public relations 
manager of Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
| suring Co., becomes effective. . . . Sally 


Washington, station. 


Cramer has joined McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., as creative group head on the 
Revlon account. . . . Ivey & Ellington, 
Inc., ahnounce the expansion of its 


Georce J. Cactos, 
vice - president 
Klau - Van Pieter. 
som - Duniap. 


publicity and public relations facilities 
with the appointment of George Ca. 
denas as director of its Publicity and 
Public Relations Department. . . . Al- 
bert W. Gass has joined Young & 
Rubicam, Inc., Chicago, as merchandis- 
ing executive, 
a 


William B. Remington, Inc., re- 
cently staged its annual Forum Meet- 
ing in Springfield, Mass., with Post- 
War Distribution as the subject. 
Among the speakers were John H. Van 
Deventer, president and editor of The 
Iron Age, and Major B. H. Namm, 
president, A. I. Namm & Son, Inc., and 
president, National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. . . . To meet urgent in- 
formation needs of various Govern- 
ment agencies during the next months, 
the War Advertising Council an- 
nounces that following liquidation of 
its Domestic Radio Bureau it will ad- 
minister the network allocation, nation- 
al spot and special assignment plans, 
at least through the Victory Loan which 
ends December 8. 


* & * 


Accounts . . . Radiant Heater 
Corp., to Sherman K. Ellis & Co., Inc. 
... Lorr Laboratories’ Dura-Gloss Nail 
Polish to J. M. Mathes, Inc. . . . Rose 
Laird, beauty preparations, to Ben 
Sackheim, Inc. . . . The Grove Labor- 
atories, Inc., to William H. Weintraub 
& Co., Inc. . . . Gallowhur Chemical 
Corp., manufacturers of Skat and Skol, 
to J. M. Mathes, Inc. . . . The General 
American Life Insurance Co., St. Louis, 
to Olian Advertising Co. . . . Labro- 
facts, Inc., to Benton & Bowles, Inc. 


Magazines 


Richard J. Golden has been named 
merchandising manager for True, 4 
Fawcett publication. . . . Look an- 
nounces the opening of a Cleveland 
office in the Union Commerce Build- 
ing. Harland G. “Tige” Walter, 
formerly with the magazine’s Detrott 
office, is the Cleveland advertising 
manager. Look has also established its 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


The Case of the CRISSCROSS CALLS 


SPECIAL drive in a large eastern city 
was bringing in the tonnage all right 
— but the sales manager wasn’t happy. 


“There ought to be some way of cutting 
down the cost of getting this business,” 
he said, 


The sales manager and a Hearst Advertis- 
ing Service man made an analysis of a 
salesman’s typical orders. 


The Hearst Advertising Service man 
brought an accurate routing of every in- 
dependent grocery outlet in the city. The 
sales manager matched orders against this 
list — sales vs. opportunity. 


Equipped with these figures the Hearst 
Advertising Service man prepared a map 
on which every call was traced. The sales 
manager was delighted. 


“This is just what I wanted. My salesmen 


Hearst AbVERTISING SERVICE 


New York Journal-American « 


Baltimore News- Post- American 


OcTOBER 1, 1945 


are crisscrossing each other’s paths, mak- 
ing long jumps from one sure sale to an- 
other, no matter how many smaller orders 
they skip in the process. Now, let’s com- 
bine your figures and mine, to work out 
a better control and routing of these 
men.” 


That kind of cooperation with a sales 
manager makes sense. It also makes 
money. For the H-A-S man is more than a 
space solicitor — he is a “reporter with a 
nose for sales.” His training makes him 
useful to you because he is provided with 
the factual, localized, intimate material 
that contributes so much to your building 
of sound selling plans. 


The H-A-S man stands ready to work with 
you as he does with dozens of other sales 
and advertising executives. 


HERBERT W. BEYEA, Manager 
Representing: 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


Boston Record-American- Advertiser « 
San Francisco Examiner + 


Los Angeles Examiner « 


CALL THE 
H-A-S MAN 


Just drop us a note 
saying, “I'm inter- 
ested in your mar- 
ket information on 
(name your type of 
product).” 


Chicago Herald-American 


De:roit Times 


Albany Times-Union 


Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


A More key officials in Wash- 
ington read TIME regularly than 
read any other magazine, however 
big its circulation. 


2. The members of Congress 
vote TIME the most important 
U.S. magazine that carries 
advertising. 


For further details write to 


TIME 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


—_ = 
"ecu 


Less than one cent per subscriber 


per year becomes a good “buy” 


when backed by 100% request 


circulation and proof of reader 


interest. Learn the facts by send- 
booklet, “An Out 
standing and Unusual Audit of 


ing for our 


! ‘1% 


Readership Study”. It’s free. 
RFQUEST 
CIRCULATION 


Ne ao 
Saat 
y 4 =... 7716 


JSLECTRICAL SQUIPMENT 


Published by 
SUTTON PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


RicHarp J. Gonp- 
EN, merchandising 
manager, True. 


national fashion headquarters in its 
Hollywood offices. Teme Brenner is 
the magazine's new fashion editor. 


Western Electric Points to 
Bigger Things of Tomorrow 


ESTERN Electric Co., Inc., 
is pointing the way to some 
of the big things of tomorrow with a 
small book titled “We Did It This 
Way... .” 
The book is unusual in that it 
tells of the small, though vital, steps 
in the forward march of technology 
which ended in the great achievements 
of the war, those bearing strange 
names, such as sonar, radar, and loran. 
In announcing the book, Western 
Electric makes this comment: “From 
these devices perhaps man cannot ex- 
pect many direct contributions to bet- 
ter living. Their great role ended with 
the war. But from their brilliantly 
conceived elements—the miracle bits 
and parts from which they were fash- 
ioned—he can expect much. It is by 
telling the story of these little things 
of yesterday and today that we can 


point the way to some of 
things of tomorrow.” 

Printed in two colors and illustrated 
with cartoons, as well as factual pic 
tures, the book tells the thrilling sto. 
ies of such tiny little things as ", 
midget in a man-size job,” the tin 
coil that brought about the cuantit; 
production of static-free FM raclio sets 
for the Army’s tanks and motorized 
equipment; of the “capacitance” (the 
ability of objects to store an clectri 
charge) within high frequency vacuum 
tubes—without which the communica. 
tions framework of war would hay 
collapsed. 


There is a chapter on how Beli 
Laboratories’ chemists passed along th 
secret of heat conditioning paper con. 
densers to all industry working 
military communications projects. An. 
other one on ‘‘Prospecting for Mic 
in a Junk Heap.” Another, “A Camen 
Puts on Overalls; one on “Electrica! 
One-way Streets,” and numbers of 
others equally fascinating. 

“This booklet looks at a mere hand. 
ful of elemental achievements,” says 
Western Electric. Hundreds more mus 
remain hidden for the time being be 
hind the door of military security. As 
relaxation of military security gradu 
ally permits the door to open further 
more can be told of the skirmishes 
fought and won by engineers in the 
laboratory and factory. Out of thex 
preliminary struggles, each one rela. 
tively minor, grew the vast array ot 
electronic weapons that have over 
whelmed our enemies.” 


he big 
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LEONARD P. REAUME 


WILLIS H. HALL 


Greatest Construction Program in City’s History Predicted 


Steam shovels are gouging the earth and riveting machines are hammering out the first 
lively staccato in a Detroit building program which experts believe will surpass any- 
thing in the city’s history. This program covers all types of building from new factories 
to new homes; from extensive additions on present buildings to complete remodelling 
jobs. Here are typical observations by authorities: 


LEONARD P. REAUME, past president of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards 
and the Detroit Real Estate Board, recently 
said: “With the business of war at an end 
Detroit industries have a collosal demand 
for their products. It will take years of the 
highest possible production to catch up on 
existing demands .. . Detroit is like an over- 
grown child, it needs everything.” 


WILLIS H. HALL, manager of the industrial 
department, the Detroit Board of Commerce 
said: “There are only 2,500 acres of indus- 
trial land available in Detroit, and over half 
of this is owned by industries planning new 
construction ... As for the construction pic- 
ture in general we haven’t seen anything 


--yet in this town compared to what is coming.” 


Another basic industry is just swinging into action and a new era of prosperity is 
dawning for Detroit as the great automobile industry gets into production on its first 
postwar, 6,000,000 car year. Raise your quotas and keep your sales sights trained 
on this market. And remember, The Detroit News will take your message into 63.8% 
of all city-zone homes taking any newspaper regularly. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME 


NEWSPAPER 


A.B.C. Weekday Circulation, 385.399—Suanday Circulation, 477,711 


Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17 


OCTOBER 1, 1945 


J. E. Lutz, Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 


High-Spot Cities 


Retail Sales and Services for October, 1945 


Despite the mounting unemployment situation and a rash of strikes, the stores 
and service establishments are doing an increased volume of business, traceable 
largely to use of savings, unemployment insurance and the heavy spending by 


returning servicemen. 


The index figures in the war production centers have started to taper off but 
still remain high as compared with the 1939 base. The 15 leaders in that list 
(estimated October, 1945 dollar volume as a ratio of October, 1939) are: 
Wichita, Kansas, 370.4; San Diego, California, 348.0; Honolulu, Hawaii, 298.2; 
Knoxville, Tennessee, 288.1; Oakland, California, 286.0; Portsmouth, Virginia, 
277.7; San Jose, California, 265.0; Chester, Pennsylvania, 256.6; Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, 256.0; Evansville, Indiana, 252.0; Topeka, Kansas, 249.1; Mobile, 
Alabama, 244.0; Akron, Ohio, 237.0; Seattle, Washington, 236.2; Lansing, 


Michigan, 232.2. 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S Research and 
Statistical Department has main- 
tained for several years a running 
chart of the business progress of ap- 
egmemen 200 of the leading mar- 

et centers of the country. Some im- 
portant cities are omitted because 
month-to-month data on their bank 
debits are not available. These bank 
debits reflect 95% of all commercial 
activities, are the most reliable indi- 
cators of economic trends, and are 
used as a basic factor in SM’s esti- 
mating. 

The estimates cover the expected 
dollar figure for all retail activity, 
which includes not only retail store 
sales, as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, but also receipts from business 


service establishments, amusements and 
hotels. These last three items are forms 
of retail expenditure which belong in 
the grand total, since they are just as 
much examples of retail expenditures 
as the purchase of coffee in a food 
store or apparel in a clothing store. 


Two index figures are given, 
the first called, “City Index.” This 
shows the ratio between the sales vol- 
ume for this year’s month and the 
comparable 1939 month. A figure of 
175.0, for example, means that total 
retail sales and services in the city for 
the month indicated will show a prob- 
able increase of 75% over the similar 
1939 month. . . . The second col- 
umn, “City-National Index,” relates 


Suggested Uses for This Index 
(a) Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. (b) A 
guide for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising sales quotas. 
(d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. 
(e) Checking actual performance against potentials. (f) Determining 
where post-war drives should be localized. 


As a special service 


this magazine will mail 20 days in advance of publication, a mimeographed 
list giving estimates of Retail Sales and Services volumes and percentages 
for approximately 200 cities. The price is $1.00 per year. 
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that city to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have a sizable gain over its own past, 
but the rate of gain may be less than 
that of the Nation. All figures in the 
second column above 100 indicate 
cities where the change is more favor. 
able than that for the U.S.A. The 
City-National figure is derived by di. 
viding the index figure of the city by 
that of the Nation. The third column, 
“$ Millions” gives the total amount of 
retail sales and services estimate for 
the same month as is used in the in. 
dex columns. Like all estimates of 
what will happen in the future, both 
the index and the dollar figures can, 
at best, be only good approximations, 
since they are necessarily projections 
of existing trends. Of greater im. 
portance than the precise index of 
dollar figures is the general ranking 
of the city, either as to percentage 
gain or the total size of the market as 
compared with other cities. 

In studying these tables three pri- 
mary points should be kept in mind: 


1, How does the city stand in re 
lation to its 1939 month? If the 
“City Index” is above 100, it is doing 
more business than in 1939. This is 
true currently of all 200 cities. 


2. How does the city stand in re 
lation to the Nation? If the “City- 
National Index” is above 100, it means 
that the city’s retail activity is more 
favorable than that of the Nation asa 
whole. 


3. How big a market is it? The 
dollar volume reflects quantity of ex- 
penditures for sales and services. Ia 
the tables readers will find many me- 
dium-size cities with big percentage 
gains but small dollar expenditures, 
many big cities with small percentage 
gains but big dollar expenditures. 

(These exclusive estimates of retail 
sales and services are fully protected 
by copyright. They must not be re 
produced in printed form, in whole 
or in part, without written permission 
from Sales Management, Inc.) 


*%& Cities marked with a star are Pre 
ferred-Citier-ofthe-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 
in 1939 which equals or exceeds the 
national change. 


Retatt SALES AND SFRVICES 
(SM Forecast for October, 1945) 


ity 
City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 


UNITED STATES 


171.5 100.0 $6820.00 

Alabama 
%& Mobile ...... 244.0 142.3 8.67 
% Birmingham ... 179.5 104.7 20.95 
Montgomery .. 135.6 79.1 4.65 


(Continued on page 190) 
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STEP ON IT, DETROIT! 


deliver ... AND MORE 


Hempstead Town is a plus market 
for new cars. For gasoline, tires and 
accessories, too . . . whatever is neces- 
sary for the upkeep and enjoyment 


of a car. 


Passenger car registrations in Hemp- 
stead Town totaled 84,254 on July 31 
. .. better than a car per family, after 
nearly four years of non-production 
and mounting car mortality. Cautious 
estimates indicate a pent-up demand 
for 26,000 new cars. The figure prob- 
ably should be higher, since car own- 
ers of the Hempstead Town type turn 
their cars in regularly, at calculated 
intervals , . . are anxious now to get 
rid of cars they would have shed long 


ago but for wartime restrictions. 


Markets like Hempstead Town give 
you quick pick-up in volume sales... 
help you arrive early at the high sales 
levels that will be necessary for post- 
war prosperity. 

40,000 families, embracing more 
than 135,000 consumers, pay the high- 
er price of 4c a copy for the standard 
size Nassau Daily Review-Star . . . 


pioneer daily in Hempstead Town, 


recognized as a prime factor in the 
development of this rich market. It is 
the only newspaper edited primarily 
to influence Hempstead Town people, 
the only newspaper concentrating its 
circulation (90%) in this compact 
area, where 81% of the retail sales of 
Nassau County are made. 85% home- 
delivered . . . to the housewife, whose 
word weighs heavily in automobile 
preferences. 


= 
... and for OTHER PRODUCTS 


Automobile buyers on the Hempstead 
Town scale are plus buyers of other 
products . . . of products everybody 
needs, like food and clothing; as well 
as products everybody wants but not all 
c3n afford to buy, like jewelry, pianos, 
radios, major appliances, etc. And they 
tend to choose the better grades of 
quality in their purchases. 


HEMPSTEAD TOWN'S 
PER FAMILY INCOME 
$5929 


Per capita income 
($1694) is the highest 
in New York State. 


Se 


Published daily. except Sunday—4c a copy 


—— 
~ HEMPSTEAD TOWN, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Executive Offices: ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 


National Representatives: LORENZEN & Inc. New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
ie ete 


OcroBER 1, 


THOMPSON, 


1945 


A Current Analysis of 
Present-Day Market 
Conditions in 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


@ A 32-page Booklet Sum- 
marizing Basic Market Condi- 
tions up to V-J Day, and 
EAGLE POST-WAR BULLE- 
TIN NO. 1, which outlines 
Developments between V-J 
Day and September 15th. 


YOUR REQUEST for this late 
analysis of the Wichita Mar- 
ket and its Newspaper Cov- 
erage will place you on the 
list to receive subsequent 
bulletins indicating develop- 
ing trends in this area. 


This Continual Research Plan 

) is another service of the 
Wichita Eagle . . . to help 
advertisers plan sound cam- 
paigns in Wichita. 


| Te Wichita Eaale 


MORNING - EVENING - SUNDAY 
’ WICHITA, KANSAS 


' Repr. by O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
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High-Spot Cities 


° (Continued from page 188) 


Retain SALES AND SERVICES 


Arizona 
% Tuscon ... 
* Phoenix 


Arkansas 
Little Rock.... 
Fort Smith .... 


California 
*% San Diego .... 
' ye Oakland ...... 
|) ee 
% Long Beach ... 
| fe Berkeley ...... 
% Fresno ....... 
% Stockton ...... 
% Los Angeles ... 
% San Bernardino. 

% Pasadena . 
San Francisco. . 

Santa Ana 
Sacramento .... 
Santa Barbara .. 


Colorado 


Denver .. 


City 


Index Index 


217.2 


206.0 


163.3 
158.6 


348.0 
286.0 
265.0 
210.7 
199.0 
197.5 
193.8 
193.5 
189.5 
171.7 
165.6 
152.1 
137.9 
135.6 


160.4 


Colorado Springs 135.0 


Pueblo 


Connecticut 


Hartford ..... 
Bridgeport . 
Waterbury 
Stamford viet 
New Haven ... 


Delaware 
Wilmington 


119.1 


169.9 
160.2 
160.0 
146.5 
141.3 


156.6 


Dist. of Columbia 


Washington 


Florida 
% Tampa 
* Miami ee 
% Jacksonville ... 


Georgia 

% Savannah is 
%& Macon ...... 
% Columbus ..... 
% Atlanta ....... 
Albany . 
Augusta ..... 


Hawaii 
% Honolulu ..... 


Idaho 
| 


Illinois 
| te Rockford ..... 


158.4 


AN 


91.3 


115.2 


$ 


Millions 


9.95 
5.19 


9.70 
3.38 


23.50 
41.00 
9.00 
20.35 
6.10 
8.75 
ry i 
137.00 
4.50 
8.30 
47.53 
4.05 
9.02 
5.61 


29.45 
3.42 
3.25 


18.90 
14.00 
7.71 
5.40 
14.75 


13.90 
78.00 


737 
24.00 
9.50 


6.68 
4.85 
3.90 
32.25 
6.30 
4.40 


38.00 


4.15 


Reta, SALes 


AND SERVICES 


(SM Forecast for October, 1945) 


Chicago 


East St. Louis. . 
Springfield .... 


Moline-Rock 


Island-E. Moline 


Indiana 


% Evansville 3 
%& Fort Wayne ... 
Indianapolis 
aaa 
South Bend ... 


Terre Haute 


lowa 


Sioux City .... 
Des Moines ... 
Cedar Rapids .. 
Davenport 


Kansas 
* Wichita 


% Topeka ee 
% Kansas City ... 


Kentucky 
% Louisville ..... 


Lexington 


Louisiana 
New Orleans .. 


Shreveport 


Maine 


Portland ..... 
Bangor .... 


Maryland 


* Baltimore 
Cumberland ... 


Vassachusetts 
New Bedford ng 


Springfield 


Holyoke ..... 


Lowell 
Worcester 


Fall River .... 


Boston .. 


Michigan 
% Lansing 


% Jackson ....... 


% Detroit ....... 
%* Battle Creek... 
% Kalamazoo .... 


Flint .... 


Grand Rapids. . 


Bay City 


Muskegon 


Saginaw 


Vinnesota 


Minneapolis cae 


St. Paul 


M ississippi 


% Jackson 


Missouri 


% Springfield 


Duluth .. 


% Kansas City ak 
St. Joseph .... 


St. Louis 


City 


175.3 
168.8 
162.0 
143.5 


133.2 


252.0 
186.0 
164.0 
163.9 
158.8 
152.0 


171.3 
163.5 
153.5 
151.9 


370.4 
249.1 
183.0 


190.0 
156.1 


155.0 
153.7 
149.6 
149.0 
148.8 
143.4 
136.5 


173.6 


186.0 
174.5 
162.7 
143.5 


City 
Nat'l 
Index Index Million; 


102.2 
98.4 
94.5 
83.7 


77.7 


146.9 
108.5 
95.6 
95.6 
92.6 
88.6 


101.2 


108.5 
101.7 
94.9 
83.7 


s 


10.63 
184.00 
4.43 
4.9) 


5.75 


10.00 
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HELP 


WANTED! 


August classified lineage in 
The Woonsocket Call was 
the highest since 1928. Help 
wanted classifications went 
‘way ahead. Display em- 
ployment advertising ran 
heavy, too. Our industries 
need workers. 


Just one more proof that 
business is and will be good 
in this plus city in busy 
industrial New England— 
there is no_ reconversion 
problem in woolen textiles, 
a major Woonsocket indus- 
try, 


98% coverage of 55,921 city zone, 
77% coverage of 101,066 retail 
trading area. 


No current rationing of 
national advertising. 


THE WOONSOCKET CALL 


Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


Representatives: 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


What You Show Means 
More Than What You Say 


Profit by using new VISUAL PRESEN- 
TATION METHODS in your business. 

Modern Sales Presentations are made 
with Tarco Easels: You can also teach 
production methods, skills, safety, prod- 
uct servicing, and class room subjects 
better with this easel. 


WITH AR 


DON’T MERELY STATE TARCO . 


DEMONSTRATE EA SEL 


MADE TO YOUR ORDER BY 
JALLMAN, ROBBINS 


LOOSE LEAF AND FILING EQUIPMENT 


316 West Superior Street 
CHICAGO 10 ILLINOIS 
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—— from the inside... through Booth bs 

_ — Michigan Newspapers, delivered De 

Snuggly gathered into Michigan’s to more than 7 out of 10 homes Th 
peninsula, outside Detroit’s retail in their combined trading areas = 
trading area, dwells half the with nearly 100% coverage of o 
State’s population. Two-thirds of their home cities. En 
these prosperous people in Mich- This circulation of over 360,000, El 
igan’s ‘‘other half” live in the rich 97.8% of which is home delivered, Th 
trading territories of the eight can be used now with a minimum bs 
Booth Michigan Newspapers. of space restrictions. fo 
Enjoying one of the highest Fo 
per capita incomes in the world, * . 
these wage carners, farmers and For complete information on Booth 1 
business people form a highly Michigan Markets, ask: H 
responsive market... are among Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd Street, H 
the best prospects for the prod- New York City 17 . 
ucts and services of American John E. Lutz, 435 N. Michigan Ave., ~ 
business. Surrounded on three Chicago II H 
sides by the Great Lakes, this * Population of Michigan outside the - 
great market can best be reached Detroit Trading Area is 2,602,055. I 
J 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS - FLINT JOURNAL - 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 


NEWSPAPERS 


KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - SAGINAW NEWS 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Emest H. Abernethy Publishing 

Co., Inc. 
Advertisers Publishing Co. ..... eees 
Advertising Corporation of America. . 
D. H. Ahrend Co. ..........-- 140, 178 
American Girl . 
The American Magazine 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
The Artkraft Sign Co. ..........-+- 
Arvey Corporation 16 
Lewis H. Avery, Inc. .......+---0- 139 
Baltimore News-Post 
Benge Associates 
Better Homes & Gardens 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 
Booth Michigan Newspapers 
Boston Record-American 
Braniff Airways 
The Brownsville Herald 
Buffalo Courier Express 
Building Supply News 
Bureau of Advertising, A. N. P. A. .. 
Business Paper Cooperative Campaign 54 
Cappel, MacDonald & Co. ......... 116 
Cappers Farmer 27 
NE OO CTT Pere re re 152 
Cellophane Division, E. I. Du Pont 

de Nemours & Co., Inc. .......... 
The Charlotte Observer 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering. 18 
The Chicago Daily News 105 
Chicago Herald-American 180 
Chicago Tribune 4th Cover 
The Cincinnati Enquirer 
Cincinnati Times-Star 
The Cleveland Press 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
Country Gentleman 
The Davenport Times-Democrat 
Dell Modern Magazines 
Department Store Economist 
The Detroit Free Rress 
The Detroit News 
Dickie-Raymond, Inc. 
Diesel Progress 
John Donnelly & Sons 
Eastern Corp. 
Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. ........... 
Electrical Equipment 
Electrical South 
Etching Company of America 
The Evansville Courier and Press... . 
The Family Circle Magazine 
Farm Journal 
Food Industries 
Forbes Lithograph Co. ............. 
Fort Smith Times Record 
Gardner Display Co. .............. 
Haire Specialized Business Papers... 
Handifax Visible Card Records 
The Harlingen Star 
Harper's Magazine 
The Hartford Courant 
Heart Advertising Service 
Hearst Newspapers 
Holland’s Magazine 
Holyoke Card & Paper Co. ......... 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin 


Research Service 

The Klein Institute 
Lawrence Eagle-Tribune 

n Lee Broadcasting System .. 
Life 
Linweave Association 
Long Beach Press-Telegram 
Los Angeles Herald-Express 
Lubbock Avalanche-Journal 
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E. J. McAleer & Co., Inc. .......+-- 
The McAllen Monitor 
McCall's 
McClatchy Newspapers 78 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc.. 146-147 
McKinsey & Company 15 
Machinery 
Manchester Union-Leader 
Joshua Meier Co. .......--- eee ees 75 
Minneapolis Star-Journal and Tribune. 183 
Nassau Daily Review-Star 189 
National Blank Book Co. ........... 20 
National Paper Box Manufacturers 
Assn. 
National Publicity Council 
New England Regional Network 
Newark Evening News 
Newsweek 
North Central Broadcasting System... 
The Daily Oklahoman— 
Oklahoma City Times 
Omaha World-Herald 
The Oregonian 
SET GU. 2 ncscvccseioecnve 171 
Peoria Journal and Star 116 
Petroleum World 
The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin... 
Pic 
Pictorial Review 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
Popular Mechanics 
Popular Science Monthly 
Practical Builder 
Progressive Farmer 
Puck—The Comic Weekly 
Purchasing 
Railway Express Agency 
Redbook 
Reynolds Metals Co. ...........00.. 
Rio Grande Valley Group 
Rochester Times-Union—Democrat & 
Chronicle 
St. Joseph News-Press 
St. Paul Dispatch—Pioneer Press 
Sales Research Inst’tute 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
The Saturday Evening Post 
Schenectady Gazette 
Schenley Reserve 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
The Seattle Times 
Secrets 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. .. 
W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co. ...... 165 
Southern Machinery and Metals .... 
Successful Farming 
Sunset Magazine 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser 
Syracuse Herald-Journal 
The Tacoma News-Tribune 
Tallman, Robbins Co. ............. 
Tension Envelope Corp. ........... 123 
Three Feathers 2nd Cover 
Time 
The Toledo Blade 
True 
The United States News 
U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. .... 161 
Wall Street Journal 
WEEI (Boston) 
Westchester Newspapers 
Western Transit Advertising 
Westinghouse Radio Stations, Inc. . 
Wichita Eagle 
Winston-Salem Journal and Sentinel. . 
WMAQ (Chicago) 
WNAX (Yankton) 
WOC (Davenport) 
The Woonsocket Call 
WOR (New York) 
World Petroleum 
WOWO (Fort Wayne) 
WROL (Knoxville) 
WTAG (Worcester) 
WTAM (Cleveland) 
The Yankee Network 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. .......... 137 
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STOP— 
YOU'RE BREAKING 
OUR HEART! 


..- when you ask for accommoda- 
tions and we have to say #0 to you: 

Due to present travel conditions, 
there are certain weeks when we 
are booked up solid in advance. 
So, please, if you must make a trip, 
write as far ahead as you can, 
when you want to come and how 
long you plan to stay. Is your 
trip necessary? 


Loom 
LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST_NLY. C1 


HONEY 


SUFFICIENT HONEY for 
20 MILLION HALF OUNCE 
fa SERVINGS-—-equal to the 
4 20,000,000 BRICK in 


MERCHAN a, 
CHICAGO] -issinaiii 


ST. JOSEPH NEWS-PRESS 
St.Joseph Ouzette 
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ALLACIES ABOUT CUTTING DISTRIBUTION 

COSTS. When it comes to the popular pastime or 

serious business of trying to get more for one’s 

money in the retail stores of the Nation, there is an 
all too prevalent tendency to accept as gospel the marvelous 
achievements of American business on the production side 
and to jump on sales and distribution costs as being waste- 
ful, inefficient and excessive. This tendency, or trend, has 
merit to the extent that perfection is always a good goal to 
shoot at, but it is dangerous to the extent that it is untrue, 
misleading and out of good keeping with the requirements 
for conversion to a prosperous peacetime economy. 


The fallacies as we see them in connection with the 
charges which are leveled against sales and distribution 
costs include these: 


1. Criticism is too often generalized instead of made 
specific as to products. This makes it impossible to arrive 
at sound conclusions based on accurate premises. 


2. The critics too often take little or no account ‘of the 
fact, when production costs come down and prices are re- 
duced, that selling costs also and simultaneously come 
down, because in many lines of business wholesale and 
retail sales margins are based on fixed percentages of dis- 
count or mark-up regardless of whether consumer prices 
go up or down. In other words, distribution cost, per- 
centage-wise, remains stationary, but the dollar cost per 
unit of sale reflects directly and proportionately whatever 
price reductions grow out of lower production costs. 


3. There are many important elements in distribution 
cost over which the manufactirer, his distributor or his 
dealer have little or no control. These include such costs 
as railroad freight, motor truck and other physical trans- 
portation costs in the distributing channels, as well as de- 
livery to consumers at their homes. 


4. There are many elements in distribution costs which 
remain substantially stationary regardless of such factors as 
seasons, the actual volume of sales, style shifts, perishability 
of products, etc. These include rent, taxes, insurance, elec- 
tric power, telephone, and administrative overhead. 


5. There are many features about selling, particularly at 
the retail level, which do not lend themselves to progres- 
sive reduction in cost, such as the time of personnel re- 
quired to greet customers, show merchandise, answer 
typical questions, explain product advantages, etc. 


6. Price reductions at the manufacturer's end often do 
not reflect solely cuts in production cost; they -also often 
involve proportional drops in the manufacturer’s sales cost. 


7. Many, if not the majority, of the production cost re- 
ductions are the result of an increase in the volume of pro- 
duction which follows rather than precedes expansion in 
sales volume. In other words, increased sales often provide 
the main opportunity for certain important reductions in 
production costs. 
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8. Almost every concern has a few relatively large cus. 
tomers who account for a substantial portion of its sales, 
Such sales usually involve a considerably lower selling cost 
per unit of sale as well as per dollar of sale. But it 1s not 
part of the American way of life to concentrate solely on 
big low-selling-cost customers. It most certainly does cost 
more to sell large numbers of small customers than to sell 
a few large ones, but in our American democracy selling 
cannot stop with the aristocrats of volume. Our selling 
must literally blanket the entire Nation to maintain na- 
tional prosperity in any real sense. 


9. A good many consumers still think that advertising, 
which is one of the distribution costs, adds considerably to 
the retail price of the products which are extensively ad- 
vertised. There has never been any restraint on competition 
by firms that do not choose to advertise. Yet very few con- 
cerns that omit advertising have shown any lasting ability 
to hold public appeal or to win wide markets either with 
superior quality or lower prices. Actually, advertising, 
while seeming to add sizeably to sales cost, is a mechan- 
ism for lowering prices through increasing sales volume. 


10. Currently, no small array of potent forces are seek- 
ing to make it be the national policy to up wages by a 
goodly percentage while holding the line on retail prices. 


Any contradictory policy of this kind will crash under its 
own weight. Such wage increases as are negotiated must 
be paid for in part with the economies that come from more 
efficient production and from the larger scale production 
which greatly increased sales volume alone can bring. As 
far as prices and profit margins are concerned, vigorous 
competition will have to regulate these in the light of both 
production and sales miracles—chiefly as measured by in- 
creased volume. 


11. The whole Nation seeks high level production as 4 
means of assuring high level employment, without fully 
realizing that neither of these goals can be attained, let 
alone maintained, unless sales mount to hitherto undreamed 
of heights. Certainly selling should seek a high degree of 
efficiency through constant improvement in the science and 
practice of sales management. But that only low-cost sell- 
ing will suffice to carry this Nation successfully through 
conversion to a civilian goods economy is the topmost of 
all fallacies. 


Selling has got to go into every nook and cranny of the 
land with every type of product and service. Modern sales- 
men have got to be put through a fairly expensive type o! 
training. Markets have got to be explored completely, not 
just on a selective basis. Products and services, of new de- 
sign and nature, have got to be created and sold on a tre- 
mendous scale, with the advance knowledge that not all of 
them can make good. Consumers have got to be sold 
ethically—intelligently—and as efficiently as possible under 
existing circumstances—but with full recognition that the 
cost-of-selling does not represent the whole answer in this 
critical stage any more than cost-of-production dominated 
decisions when we faced the challenges of war. 
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